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THE 

STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT 



OVERTURE 



And what is writ is writ, — 
Would it were worthier I 

Childs Habold. 

To the imaginative traveller there are few 
places that appeal more to the heart and intellect 
than the little gray town of Blois, nestling on the 
banks of the blue Loire, and surroimded by its 
noble forests. The kings that gave it fame in the 
far-ofiP years have passed away, but the courtly 
robe they threw over their favorite place, though 
frayed and faded, is still worn with a regal air, 
and to the ^' inward eye " and ear shadows and 
echoes of the past are more real than the affairs 
of to-day. 

The garden attached to the Bishop's Palace, 
built on high stone terraces, commands a view of 
the old moss-covered roofs at its base belonging to 
the houses of the lower town close by the river ; 
beyond them is the water flowing with quiet dig- 
nity under the arches of the bridge, and beyond 
*s;i^ that, again, are still stretches of emerald-green 
^i meadows fading into misiy blue distances, where 
w» clumps of trees shelter the placid herds. 
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As one walks through this garden, between the 
gnarled trunks of the ilexes, he meets many a 
priest hastening on ehurchly errands ; here strolls 
a Franciscan monk in his brown robes, and there 
consult two Sisters of Mercy dressed in their fresh 
gray gowns, the crucifix conspicuous against the 
pure white kerchiefs covering their shoulders. 
Passing through the arched gateway, the cathedral 
rises majestically on the left, the principal tower 
piercing the blue sky and sheltering the jackdaws, 
who chuckle busily as they fly about it, perching 
on the grim gargoyles. 

Then the road lies down a steep paved way to 
the lower town, flanked by overhanging houses 
whose oak beams bear many a mark of primitive 
carving ; and at the foot of the hill, across the 
busy street where commerce tries to jostle history 
aside, and pretends that it only is real, and the 
other a dream, stands the tower of gold, where the 
counts of Blois used to coin their own money. 

Again the narrow ways twist and turn, and at 
last we stand breathless at the top of a steep flight 
of stone steps, and there, at the other end of the 
spacious place, is the Chateau de Blois, silent, 
except for the gurgling of the blackbirds in the 
massive chestnut-trees in front of it. 

And now the shadowy curtains left by succeed- 
ing centuries roll away, as one sees an August 
mist at sea dispelled by the sun, and clearer, yet 
more clear, stand out the actors who played their 
parts on this stage in days gone by; and the 
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quaint wing of the " Father of his people," the 
sumptuous addition of the splendor-loving Fran- 
(jois, and the arrogant encroachment of Gaston 
d'Orleans become merely stage-settings as the 
comedies and tragedies of history pass before the 
wondering eye. 

How rich we moderns are I All the glory of 
the past is ours, all the marvels of the present. 

First we see the good King Louis XII., whose 
mounted image still guards the outside gateway. 
He and his thrifty Anne enter hand in hand, 
doing their best for their loyal townspeople, aided 
by the trusty George d'Amboise, whose hotel still 
stands close by the outer corner of the royal suite ; 
and with them comes the memory of a Haydn 
symphony, healthy, prompt, and active. How 
good their best was is shown by the fact that the 
laws protecting the merchants and workmen are 
still cited as examples of wisdom, and the old 
bridge, that crossed the river some distance higher 
up than the present one, bore on it the little shops 
of gold and silver smiths famed far and wide for 
the excellence of their workmanship. In those 
prosperous days domestic virtues flourished side by 
side with commerce, and if Queen Anne nagged 
her adoring husband somewhat, he probably en- 
joyed it ; and if he did not, it is none of our busi- 
ness, after all. 

But the symphony comes to an orthodox end 
with the three notes that suggest crossing the last 
stile before reaching home : one step up, another, 
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the highest, and then down again to the restful 
ground, and the phantom orchestra begins a differ- 
ent strain. This time it is a Chopin waltz, excit- 
ing, passionate, voluptuous, with more sadness in 
the insistent minor repetition of its gay refrain 
than a funeral march gives in its dignified accept- 
ance of grief. The gallant FranQois takes posses- 
sion of the stage, and in his train follow love, 
intrigue, war, — and then the inevitable conse- 
quence of a life ruled only by pleasure, exemplified 
by those lines that express the hollow discontent 
• of a man, no longer young, who has nothing to 
support him in the dullness of his increasing 
years. " Souvent femme varie." 

In this reign is first felt, rather than heard, 
a low, discordant note, out of keeping with the 
frivoliiy of the courtly life. When the monarch 
was spending lavishly on the part of the castle 
that still bears his name, one who was to live and 
die there in after-years was beginning to weave 
her secret plans. The daughter of the Florentine, 
Catherine de' Medici, glides quietly across the 
background of the stage, her downcast eyes seeing 
more than any one of the merry, jostling crowd 
imagines. And when the waltz music wails itself 
into silence, and the new kin^ takes possession, 
still the slighted wife walks behind the insolent 
favorite. But though her stealthy footfall makes 
no sound, she is measuring the distance for a fatal 
leap, and gathering up her energies for a final 
struggle. And when the loyal lover and faithless 
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husband lies dying, she pounces like a panther on 
her rival, bidding her depart. " Is the king dead 
yet? " asked Diane when she received the message. 
"Not yet," was the answer. "Until he die I 
remain." 

And now the shadowy musicians play cmi amore • 
from the score of an Italian opera, and the pas- 
sionate strains fill the old courtyard. Look I from 
that open window on the staircase a fair face peers 
out, and the courtier below catches the posy fall- 
ing from her bosom. 

A purer, higher melody ushers in the pathetic * 
yoimg couple, Francis and Mary Stuart, who read 
life only in each other's eyes. Then the echo of 
a mock Ave Maria, changing quickly into the amo- 
rous lilt of a love-song, follows Henri III., berib- 
boned, painted, and decked like a woman; and 
through these la«t scenes the harmony is often in- 
terrupted by the same discordant note we heard 
before, only it has grown more powerful, and when 
the Florentine walks from her chapel to her old 
tower, though her footfall is still noiseless and her 
eyes downcast, there is more assurance in her air, 
and the blight of her presence makes itself felt in a 
sudden chill. As her figure passes before our eyes, 
the necromancer who dominates us causes a dark 
shadow to envelop the ch&teau, the music becomes 
agitated, and a shuddering strikes us as we follow 
the figure of the doomed Due de Guise, when, dis- 
regarding the prayers of his mistress, the warnings 
of his friends, he obeys the royal summons, and 
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without haste, his haughty head held high, goes to 
his death. We see the gleam of his white satin 
doublet as he passes the openings on the staircase ; 
we follow and watch him as he stands before the 
great chimneypiece waiting for the word that is to 
bring him face to face with his king. He thinks 
only of the earthly king, whom he has scorned and 
defied, but we know it is into no earthly presence 
he is shortly going. The fire throws rosy reflec- 
tions on his white satin clothes, but his face is gray 
and dull, as though the hand of death was already 
busy at his heart. Louder and louder shrieks the 
unearthly orchestra as he crosses the fatal thresh- 
old, mingled with the sneering notes of a Pater 
Noster sung near by, and the darkest scene enacted 
in those old walls comes to an end as Henri spurns 
the murdered duke's face with his foot, and says, 
" Greater dead than living." 

We tremble as we visit the oubliette where 
Guise's brother, the cardinal, met his death the 
next day, and we look with wonder on the placid 
river that it can smile and glitter in the sun after 
having borne the ashes of the murdered twain on 
its broad bosom. 

With discord and jar the Florentine ends her 
life, leaving no one to grieve for her, or even to 
raise a stone to her memory. And with her the 
tragic interest of the chateau ceases. There fol- 
lows a slight afterpiece, an operetta, but we do not 
care to wait for it. We sit at the foot of Cather- 
ine's tower, and watch the gleam of the river far 
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below US, and wonder if humanity repeats itself as 
nature does, and if we are an unconscious repeti- 
tion of a type, as the grass is at our feet, the black- 
birds singing above our heads. The world swims 
about us, and we ask, which are the shadows? 

There is no longer a court at Blois. Kings and 
their trains are things of the past ; but- to the in- 
habitants of the little town life is as real, as sad, as 
joyous, as good, and as bad as in the days that are 
gone. To them their chateau is a matter of pride, 
and their local knowledge is accurate. "Yes," 
they will say, smiling graciously at your enthusi- 
asm, " Blois is charming, and the environs are 
really beautiful. Have you seen Chambord yet? 
and Amboise? and more still? What energy! 
I really must visit Chaumont some time. I have 
never seen it." And then the talk drops from 
this high altitude, and the little matters of the pres- 
ent fill its place. And who is judge of the rela- 
tive size of these matters, after all ? If a human 
heart and soul are bound up in a marriage, a birth, 
a death, who am I to laugh lightly, and draw a 
mocking contrast between to-day, crudely shown 
in its electric light, and that marvellous yesterday, 
glimmering poetically under a waning moon ? To 
one looking down from another planet, perhaps the 
intrigues of Catherine de' Medici to work her will 
are no more interesting, no less vile, than the clever 
business stroke of a modern who enriches himself 
at the expense of his brother, though to us, unable 
as yet to focus both characters on the same plane, 
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one is mysterious, fascinating, and romantic, while 
the other is ordinary, dull, and repulsive ; in spite 
of which it is to the modern town of Blois I am 
about to introduce you, leaving the old atmosphere 
to penetrate unconsciously into my tale, like the 
scent of a dead rose. 



CHAPTER I. 

Thfl (lAHirt) of tho moth for iYi« NtAr, 

Of tlko nlifht for thn morrow, 

Tho dttvoilcm to iomothing nfar 

From tho Hphoro of our Horrow t 

RnKLLXT. 

Ix ono of tho largo p^ny honson, almoHt a ohft- 
toaii, Htanding in itn HpaoiouR gnrdoiiH, and facing 
tho rivor, livod tho CountoHH d'An^y, with hor two 
danghtorH, (yhrintino and Blanoho, and hor mothor, 
tho MarquiHo dii (^hatoK^t. Whon (^/hriHtino, tho 
ohlor by throo yoarH, wa« flftoim, hor fathor diod, 
and tho property, which had alwayt) Hooinod to be 
BufHoiontly ainph^ provod to be coinpriHod only In 
thoir oountry-))laoo, tho nmall liAtol in Parin, and 
the homo in BloiH. Madame d*Aroy found nhe 
oould barely manago to live by nolling the Parici 
property, and renting tho oonntry-plaoo, whicdi, for- 
tunately for hor, wan intioh Hottght af ti^r on a<uM)unt 
of itH Hitnation in tho oontro of a hunting oonnnu- 
nity. Tho hitherto doHpiHod inauHion in BIoih 
opened itH arniH to tho bereft family, and tho 
eountoHR Hummonod up courage to write to her 
mother, anking hor to Hhare it with them. Tiu) 
Marquino du Chatelot, who twelve yearn Ix^foro 
thiH hml quarrelled with hor mm-in-law, allowed 
her heart to Hoften towardn her widowed and iin- 
poveritthed datighter, and after a delay, euloulated 
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to increase the delight of her accepting the in- 
vitation, she arrived, accompanied by her maid, 
her old laces, and her naughty novels. Six weeks 
in Paris in the spring would compensate her a little 
for the dull life she entered, and Christine saw with 
troubled surprise a merry smile on her mother's 
worn face, for the first time in her life, when the 
marquise was safely installed. The girl had adored 
her gay, handsome father, and could not understand 
the evident relief his death had brought to her 
mother, accompanied as it was by the loss of all she 
herself had most loved. In her youthful ignorance 
she blamed the living, and then suffered that any 
one she loved deserved blame. 

It was not the lack of money in their new mode 
of life that fretted her, for she hardly noticed any 
difference. Madame du Chatelet shared all ex- 
penses, and kept her carriage and pair. The most 
essential of the old servants stayed on with them, 
and as Christine and Blanche had always dressed 
simply she missed no luxuries in that line. But it 
was her old home for which she longed so hope- 
lessly : the trees, each one of them a friend ; the 
dogs, who used to come bounding to her in an 
ecstasy when she took her walks in the free, open- 
air life. Now she was limited by the boundaries of 
a large village. When the family was established 
in Blois, the sisters were sent as day-scholars to the 
Ursuline Convent, where day by day the peaceful 
monotony became dear to Christine ; too dear, her 
grandmother thought. One afternoon, when the 
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marquise was seated as usual by the crackling 
wood fire, with a yellow-covered book in her hand, 
she called her daughter from her desk, where, with 
troubled brows, she was adding up two long col- 
umns of figures. 

" Annette," said the older woman, " leave that 
uninteresting ciphering and come here. I wish to 
speak to you about Christine. I am troubled 
about the child." 

Madame d'Arcy's anxious face took on added 
lines of worry as she came quickly across the 
room. " What do you mean, mamma ? She is 
quite well. What are you thinking of ? " 

" I am thinking of this : Christine, with her won- 
derful beauty, is drifting every day nearer a nun's 
veil, and if you wish to see me laid in my tomb be- 
fore my time, you will encourage her in this idea." 

^^ But, oh dear, I never imagined such a thing ; 
what has made you? Christine has always been 
strange and different, somehow — but — oh, how 
you have upset me I " 

Madame du Chatelet's keen old eyes gleamed 
brightly as she said, — 

" Don't blame me, idiot ; thank me for seeing a 
yard before me, and let us think of a way to stop 
such a calamity. Religion is all very well for old 
maids and octogenarians, but Heaven forbid that 
Christine should take to it." 

" Oh, mamma, how can you say such awful 
things?" 

'^ Yes, yes, I understand it all. It is the fash- 
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ion to be religious in Blois. I suppose because 
there is nothing else to do. I sometimes wonder 
whether, if Monseigneur were old and snuffy instead 
of having such a fine presence, that would change 
things ? Never mind me, Annette ; I promise you 
to confess all my sins and give a candle to St. 
Joseph into the bargain to relieve you. At my 
age, with a husband twenty years in his grave, it 
is quite safe to make up to St. Joseph, though I 
think he gets a good deal too much petting and 
gratitude. However, of all the wretched babies he 
sends into the world, probably one half curse him 
for his interference before they are through with 
it ; so I fancy he averages the good with the bad. 
But now about Christine." 

" Yes," said Madame d'Arcy eagerly, " tell me 
what has given you this idea, mamma. You know 
she has always been odd and unlike other girls, 
and I fancy you do not quite understand her." 

" How do you mean she is unlike other girls ? " 
asked Madame du Chatelet. 

" I mean she has always had strange thoughts, 
and has never been content with her dolls, as 
Blanche was, but would go dreaming off into the 
woods by herself ; and sometimes she would say the 
trees were her friends, and each had a soul that 
talked to her through its leaves. Then Heaven 
only knows what I suffered with the child over her 
fidgets about animals suffering ; she would sob 
and cry when the sheep and pigs were sent to mar- 
ket, and nothing would ever induce her to eat one 
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of our own chickens or pigeons. She has always 
been a great comfort to me in a religious way, 
though, for she is very devout. Her character is 
peculiar ; I don't see where she got it." 

" Her kindness from dear Rene, perhaps, and 
her reverence from me," returned the marquise, 
her black eyes twinkling with malice, for the late 
count's brutality to his wife had been the cause of 
her estrangement from him. She repented her 
saying when she saw. her daughter flush painfully 
and turn away her head. 

^^ Listen, -Annette, dear child ; I did not think 
you would mind my little joke ; and to prove it to 
you, I mean to try and prepare for that everlasting 
tomb you carry in your mind whenever I say any- 
thmg wicked." 

"Oh, mamma," interrupted Madame d'Arcy, 
" I cannot understand your putting such undaugh- 
terly things into my mouth." 

She was really shocked, and her mother was 
enchanted. 

" There, there, let me have my say. To please 
you I will confess to-morrow, if you will see it is 
a clean one, and that it has not eaten garlic for 
breakfast." 

" It? " asked Madame d'Arcy innocently. 

" Yes, yes, the priest, or abb^, or cur^, or what- 
ever it may be. You cannot call those petticoated 
creatures he, nor yet she. But you have my word, 
and I will go to confession to-morrow ; though I tell 
you frankly that no one can absolve me for the 
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only deed in my life I really regret, and that is, 
your existence." 

The conversation had gone to a point that was 
embarrassing to the younger woman, and she 
adroitly changed it by saying, " But all this has 
nothing to do with Christine." 

" Ah, yes, the child," returned Madame du Cha- 
telet dreamily. "The girl worries me, Annette. 
It is best to speak openly in these matters," she 
added, with a sudden change of tone. " You know 
as well as I do that there will be hardly enough 
money out of all your hoardings and economies to 
give one a respectable dowry, not to mention two. 
Now Blanche is well enough 'in her way, and may 
grow up fairly good looking, but she will need a 
sugar coating before any one will swallow her ; 
while Christine has very uncommon beauty, of a 
kind as unaccountable as her disposition, for no one 
I ever saw or heard of in either our family or that 
of the d'Arcys had the striking golden hair and 
fair skin she has. We must consider her looks of 
value in a money sense, and we must marry her, 
without a dot^ in such a way that she can aid her 
sister. But if the little fool becomes a nun, as I 
more than suspect from my conversations with her 
when she had no idea I was drawing her out, she 
will spoil all our plans." 

" But what would you do, dear mamma? " asked 
Madame d'Arcy helplessly. All her energy was 
for tangible affairs, those of mind or 'spi^t ^^^ 
vaguely impenetrable to her. 
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" I have mapped out a campaign," answered the 
old marquise, aroused and entertained by the 
shadow of an intrigue. " You remember when 
your second cousin Hortense married the English 
artist, Richard Huntley ? Very well, I helped that 
match on ; in fact, they could not have taken the 
first step without me. I did it to spite Hortense's 
mother, whom I never liked, and who had managed 
to get your grandmother to leave her the set of 
pearls which I, as her son's wife, should have had ; 
but Hortense never suspected such a thing, and 
writes me every now and then how happy she is, 
and reiterating her gratitude. Huntley unexpect- 
edly inherited something handsome from an uncle, 
which very likely has a good deal to do with her 
happiness, but that is neither here nor there. My 
plan is that I shall write to Hortense, asking her 
to invite Christine to London for a long visit ; and 
it is my impression that the luxurious, artistic life 
they lead will make the cdhvent look a trifle color- 
less." 

" Christine is very young ; she will not be seven- 
teen for two more months," said Madame d'Arcy 
doubtfully, when her mother stopped speaking. 
But a few more arguments convinced her that the 
idea was a good one,, and the grandmother's none 
too well filled purse was generously opened to send 
the young girl to a land where she might be con- 
verted to irreligion. 

The change was great and bewildering to Chris- 
tine, who had always lived in seclusiooi,. and at 
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first she felt she could never be reconciled to leave 
her family for an indefinite time ; but when Mrs. 
Huntley's warmly welcoming letter was read, 
thanking them for sending a young life into her 
childless home, she felt a thrill of friendship for 
the writer, and in the few hurried days intervening 
between the receipt of this letter and her depar- 
ture she was saddened to feel her heart beating 
with impatience to be off. Her grandmother had 
only half divined her wish to be a nun, which had 
scarcely taken a definite shape in her own mind. 
The truth was, the girl was unhappy at home. Her 
mother's conduct since her father's death shocked 
her by the lack of grief it showed. Madame d'Ar- 
cy's crSpe was as abundant as the strictest dress- 
maker in Blois could wish, but the daily evidence 
that she was happier living in a restricted manner 
without her husband than she had been when 
surrounded by the show of wealth with him, cut 
Christine to the heart, and, being ignorant of the 
fear and repulsion her mother had felt for her 
father, she sat in reproachful judgment, silently 
condemning every smile. The unwonted excite- 
ment of travel, the hearty affection accorded her by 
her distant cousin, first for her grandmother's sake, 
but soon for her own, drove troublous ideas from 
her mind, and in the artistic atmosphere of the 
Huntleys' home a new life opened to her. She 
had always been a passionate lover of nature, but 
as no one had ever given her any sympathy she 
had locked up her enthusiasms in her own heart, 
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and now for the first time she saw the same love of 
the beautiful recognized and encouraged. 

For two years she stayed in England, loving and 
loved by her hosts. Her bright beauty received 
• a fitting frame in their charming house, and her 
mind opened and expanded under the judicious 
guidance of her cousin. Mr. Huntley taught her 
to love the literature of his country, and took an 
ever fresh delight in moving her to tears or laugh- 
ter over the books he read aloud to her. 

The best people met in his studio, and Christine 
learned much from them, as she sat, modest and un- 
assuming, listening to the clever talk. She learned 
much in another way, also, from daily contact with 
two people who honestly loved each other ; but 
this was not the lesson her grandmother had in- 
tended. 

It was early in March when the decisive letter 
came, calling her back to Blois, and this parting 
had more real pain in it than the last one. Ma- 
dame d'Arcy met her in Paris, where some friends 
of Mr. Huntley's had tittvelled with her, and in the 
confusion of saying good-by and thanking them, 
finding her two small trunks, and securing a cab 
to take them from one station to the other, there 
was scant time for greetings between the mother 
and daughter. Once fairly rolling along they 
clasped each other in a warm embrace, and the 
instinctive love, always there, assorted itself. 

*' You have changed, Christine ; you look older, 
but — very well." Madame d'Arcy had been almost 
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dazzled by the girl's beauty, but she was discreet. 
" And you have changed, mamma ; only you look 
younger and prettier." As the train drew near 
Blois, Christine's heart began to beat at the thought 
of being once more at home, and seeing Blanche 
and her grandmother. She looked eagerly, from 
the window, at the castle and at her dear cathedral, 
and felt a thrill as she pictured the meeting await- 
ing her. Madame du Chatelet's carriage was 
standing at the station door, and as, all impatience, 
she was about to enter, she heard her mother give 
an address to the coachman. 

"Where are you going?" she asked, surprised. 

" To the dressmaker's at once. Monseigneur has 
been kind enough to invite you to collect the offer- 
tory next Sunday, and as this is Tuesday there is 
no time to spare, for you must be suitably dressed 
for it." 

" But Blanche — but grandmamma" — faltered 
Christine. " I am so anxious to see them." 

"There will be plenty of time for that," an- 
swered her mother, and the girl felt she had come 
back to the town of small things. She was right ; 
no one asked her any questions, and the great event 
of the coming Sunday was the only thing spoken 
of. Blanche told her she envied her this honor 
more than any of the fun she had had in England ; 
Madame du Chatelet was evidently as much pleased 
as her daughter at the complinjent paid the family, 
although she tried to conceal it under her usual 
8Co£Ging tone. 
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The old marquise was the only one who looked 
just as she had two years before. Blanche had 
grown taller and had acquired a certain air of dis- 
tinction, and Madame d'Arcy was stouter and more 
placid looking than Christine remembered her ; but 
her grandmother, sitting in the same high-backed 
chair, the window behind her, the fire in front, 
made it difficult to realize that a day had passed 
over her since the parting. She was small and 
slight, always dressed in a soft silk brocade she im- 
ported yearly from China, of the darkest shade of 
purple plum, with soft creamy falls of old lace at 
her throat and wrists ; her abundant silvery hair 
was exquisitely arranged, a bit of lace giving the 
effect of a cap without its heaviness ; her finely cut 
features and small sparkling black eyes bore little 
impress of age. Her hands, even in her youth her 
chief beauty, were still a source of vanity to her, 
and she loved to look at them, examining the pink, 
almond-shaped nails, the rosy palms, and the 
dimples that marked the knuckles, with childish 
pleasure, — these small, idle hands, that had never 
done anything harder than cut the leaves of a new 
novel. She owned many rings, but never wore 
more than one at a time, and Blanche found un- 
failing interest in examining each in turn. 

To Christine's eyes the house looked a little 
more used, a trifle shabbier, but on the whole de- 
pressingly the same. The family portraits were in 
their old places, the ornaments were arranged in 
the same order on table and mantelpiece. With 
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the exception of a volume by Guy de Maupassant 
on her grandmother's lap, there was not a book in 
sight. Madame d'Arcy's cross-stitch tapestry was 
the only sign of occupation in the drawing-room, 
where they habitually sat. At first the girl did not 
quite know what she missed, but she felt suffocated, 
as though she were shut in a box. 

After the continual movement of life at the 
Huntleys', where the every-day talk was of the 
great things of the world, it was like sitting beside 
a stagnant, moss-green moat, instead of rambling 
by a rushing mountain stream. Christine was for- 
bidden to leave the garden until Sunday was a 
thing of the past. 

" I want my friends to have their first impression 
of you in the most advantageous light," her mother 
told her solemnly. 

" Your friends ! " exclaimed Madame du Chate- 
let. " Say your one friend and a half, if you wish 
to speak the truth. I do not believe there are more 
than six families your mother is on speaking terms 
with in the whole town, but all six call on her every 
Monday, and she returns the calls during the week ; 
so you will find ample occupation in accompanying 
her, and never realize what dullness means." 

Christine's heart grew heavy this first evening 
at home, and a reproachful sadness took possession 
of her as she realized she was longing and grieving 
for one moment in London. She half shut her 
eyes, and the studio was before her. At this time 
her cousins bad finished dinner, and were sitting 
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before the crackling logs in the great fireplace. 
The lamp at Mr. Huntley's elbow threw out a 
small circle of light on his book, and the moon was 
casting cold reflections on the floor through the 
high windows. There was a mingled odor of roses, 
violets, and cigarette smoke ; the mastifiE on the rug 
was sleeping with a small black kitten between his 
paws, and every now and then cousin Hortense 
would interrupt her husband in his reading to ask 
him if they were not adorable. Later, one or two 
friends would drop in, each with something to say 
of interest or amusement, and the hours would seem 
all too short for the group round the fire. 

" You look tired, Christine ; you ought to go to 
bed, after such a long journey," said her mother. 
And so the day ended. 



CHAPTER II 

file many still must labor for the one. 

The Cobsaib. 
There was bnt one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shming on him. 

The Pbisoneb of Chillok. 

Palm Sunday dawned clear and crisp ; by ten 
o'clock the streets were gay with throngs of church- 
goers, and the cathedral bells boomed out a welcome 
to all. Although the social laws at Blois are inex- 
orable, separating Boyalist and Kepublican, noble 
and merchant, civil and military, as totaUy as if 
they lived hundreds of miles instead of hundreds of 
feet apart, there were many friendly greetings this 
bright morning, and two people walking a little 
apart from the rest received bows of that peculiar 
gloom and ofiishness by which we mean to convey 
the feeling of sympathy for a bereavement. They 
were the widow and only son of the great chocolate 
manufacturer. Monsieur Rochef ort, who had died a 
fortnight before, and this was the first time they 
had appeared in public. It can hardly be said with 
truth that Madame Rochefort appeared now, for 
her intimate friends might have been puzzled to 
tell who the person wns moving beneath the canopy 
of crepe ; but her son Gaston, on whose arm she 
leaned, was the object of close scrutiny and much 
admiration. His mother, in spite of her recent 
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loss, could not repress a feeling of pride as she 
looked at her handsome boy, and told herself for 
the thousandth time that his heart matched his 
body. 

Even one who was not his mother could find a 
pleasure in seeing his clear, fresh face, his honest 
gray eyes, and his round, well-shaped, and slightly 
aggressive head. He was tall, broad-shouldered, 
and evidently in good training, having that unmis- 
takable look of health and alertness that marks 
the athlete. His father had made a large fortune 
in his business, where he had worked his way from 
employee to master, and by judicious and not over- 
scrupulous methods had trebled it. He was feared 
by his workmen, disliked by his associates, and, 
when Gaston was but a boy, had made up his mind 
to give him a gentleman's education, and in order 
to accomplish this had sent him to an English cler- 
gyman, who fitted boys for Cambridge while giving 
them the advantages of home-life. 

It is difficult to tell what had suggested this idea 
to Monsieur Rochefort, but its result, as far as it 
went, was good. Gaston learned to read a little 
Latin, and less Greek, to row in good form, play an 
average game of cricket, and to become an apprecia- 
tive friend of horses. He went even further than 
this, for his teacher, a muscular Christian of the 
Hughes and Kingsley type, impressed on him an ad- 
miration for love of justice and fair play that was 
rather remarkable in his father's son ; and although 
at times he felt impelled to punch any British head 
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that was handy, to prove they were not monopolists 
of these attributes, as is often asserted in England, 
he was always ready with generous applause at any 
display of them. 

When his fellow-students departed for the uni- 
versity, he remained a year longer in the parsonage, 
and then, after a brief visit to his parents, entered 
upon his term of army service in a cavalry regi- 
ment. During this time he made many friends 
among his brother officers, and his leaves of absence 
were claimed by them, so he saw very little of his 
home, and was almost a stranger in Blois. 

His father, growing steadily in wealth, was more 
feared and disliked year by year ; recognizing this 
fact, which, excepting in so far as it concerned 
Gaston, made no impression on him, he wished his 
son to avoid anything that might prove unpleasant, 
and expressed his wish to have him live in Paris 
after his duty to his country was at an end. The 
young man was obedient, and showed himself most 
filial in helping his father choose a small but ex- 
quisitely appointed apartment in one of the most 
sought for quarters of the city, hired a convenient 
stable, and even took advice from him in picking 
out four half-bred coach horses and one or two 
others of purer blood. He was grateful for the 
generosity shown him, and looked forward with 
unmixed pleasure to a life of freedom ; Monsieur 
Eochefort's only command being that when he was 
tired of amusement he should marry into a good 
family. 
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For the next two years there was no question of 
being tired of anything ; essentially a man's man, 
he found increasing interest in his horses, his 
athletic pursuits, and his club friends. Under all 
the froth and foam he knew there was solid stuff, 
and sometimes a bourgeois longing for work came 
to him. All these influences served to make him 
what is called a man of the world. But he had 
never had his education finished by that most 
finishing process, familiar intercourse, friendly or 
otherwise, with a woman of the world ; consequently 
he retained the obstinate arrogance of a schoolboy 
as far as womankind went, and though he revered 
and idolized the best of them, there was a feudal 
ring even in his praises. 

In Paris social lines are not drawn as sharply as 
in the provinces, and he had a good position there, 
holding his own with the best ; for, wealth apart, 
his pluck, generosity, and real kindness of heart 
made him popular with high and low, while an 
indomitable mixture of obstinacy and pugnacity 
obtained for him respect. 

There was always a vague idea in his mind that 
after a little he would go home and help the gov- 
ernor in his work, although the parental wishes to 
the contrary had been vigorously expressed ; but 
when the news of his father's illness and death 
came to him in quick succession, giving him no 
sufficient warning so that he might for the last 
time express his gratitude, if not his love, towards 
the old man, vague ideas had to be abandoned, and 
practical ones put in their places. 
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He did not commit himself before carefully ex- 
amining his affairs. He found himself the owner 
of a property, large, to be sure, but shrunken 
somewhat during the last months before Monsieur 
Rochefort's death, and not colossal when his 
mother's share of it would have been paid over to 
her. The chocolate manufactory had always been 
the source of a handsome yearly sum, and Gaston 
found that money matters in France were in such a 
poor condition that it would be difficult to sell the 
business unless he almost gave it away. There was 
the alternative before him of shutting down the 
works and living on his income, which would en- 
able him to more than maintain his former state in 
Paris, or keeping on in his father's track as a man- 
ufacturer. 

He shut himself in his own room, and by the 
time he had smoked a bunch of cigarettes his 
mind was made up : he would go on with the busi- 
ness. Gaston was anything but a sentimentalist, 
but it is certain that the thought of two hundred 
or so workmen thrown out of good situations had 
something to do with his decision. He felt he was 
making more or less of a sacrifice for the good 
of his employees, and he grimly decided that he 
would be a master not in name only, but assert 
his rights to the confusion of those rascally, mis- 
chief-making socialists. He would steal their pow- 
der by being such a good master that they woidd 
have no fault to find with him, but master he 
meant to be. 
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In spite of her disappointment that he had ceased 
to be a "gentleman," Madame Rochefort was ex- 
ceedingly happy to have her son in the great star- 
ing brick house, built in the middle of a large 
courtyard, flanked by the factbry buildings. Gas- 
ton disliked the house and its vicinity to the works, 
but it was convenient for him, and he did not like 
to disturb his mother's pride in it by adverse criti- 
cism ; so his books and ornaments were unpacked 
and arranged in his suite of rooms, and at the end 
of his first week's work he felt a glow of interest 
in this new life. 

He had been so little in Blois since his child- 
hood that it struck him afresh this bright Sunday 
morning in its clean picturesqueness, and as he 
followed his mother into the cathedral he promised 
himself a treat in sketching various corners of his 
birthplace as the spring came on. 

After the opening words of the service, the 
bishop and the priests in the chancel rose, and 
each carrying a long branch of box, which there 
takes the place of palms, they wound round the 
old building, chanting in unison. The green leaves 
glistened and shone against the white robes, a faint 
aromatic perfume arose from the branches crushed 
underfoot, and the aisles seemed like a fresh glade. 
After they had disappeared the organ pealed out, 
and the offertory was begun. Gaston was absorbed 
in his own thoughts, and noticed nothing until his 
mother touched him. 

" Look, that is Madame d'Arcy's daughter, just 
back from England. She is called pretty," 
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Moving slowly towards him, stopping at each 
chair, and preceded by the important Suisse, came 
Christine. She was dressed in a light gray cloth 
frock which showed the statuesque lines of her per- 
fect figure with severe simplicity. A broad black 
hat with black plumes shaded but did not hide 
her wealth of golden hair, that rippled back in 
waves from her low white brow ; her large deep 
blue eyes, edged with dark lashes, and set far apart, 
looked steadily ahead, veiled with a wistful expres- 
sion. Through the high southern windows the sun- 
shine fell across the church in bars of gold, and 
now in shadow, now in a glory of light, she came 
towards the place where iGraston sat. All the ad- 
miration he felt for this gracious apparition was in 
his eyes as he slipped a coin into the plate she held 
out to him, but she was enveloped in a mantle of 
unconsciousness, and the delicate color on her cheek 
did not deepen, nor her eyes fall before his gaze. 
He was essentially a man's man, and although he 
had felt a passing fancy now and then, no serious 
love affair had ever disturbed him. Perhaps his 
ideal was too high for him to fall an easy victim to 
a bright eye or a pretty figure, for in his heart of 
hearts Gaston had an image of the woman he could 
love, and until this Palm Sunday morning no 
human being had ever been able to disturb it ; but 
since seeing this girl, with the bearing of a goddess 
and the eyes of an angel, the first ideal was blotted 
out, even the memory obliterated. 

He sat, outwardly still, inwardly quivering with 
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the excitement of a new, hitherto unpictured future, 
and the first words he spoke to his mother after 
they had left the church were, " Who did you say 
received the alms ? " 

" Mademoiselle d'Arcy. They live in the large 
house on the quay, surrounded by a park ; they are 
wretchedly poor, and if Madame d'Arcy's mother 
did not live with them I doubt if they could pay 
their bills. She is generous with the little she has, 
but is an atheist, and quite shocking for an old 
lady." 

Madame Rochefort had never met any of the 
family she described so freely ; but very little goes 
on in Blois that is not known by the whole town. 
In the same way Madame d'Arcy would have truth- 
fully told you she did not know Madame Rochefort, 
but would have treated you to a long account of 
the enormous bills she ran up at the pastry cook's, 
the extravagance of her linen, and the vulgar abun- 
dance of her table. 

Gaston listened to his mother patiently while she 
detailed a dozen uninteresting items concerning the 
d'Arcys' establishment, and then, in the tone of a 
man who had made up his mind and wished no 
discussion, he said, ^^ I should like to marry Made- 
moiselle d'Arcy." 

" But Gaston, my boy," broke in his mother, 
standing still in the middle of the road, " she is 
noble in the first place, and almost a pauper in the 
second." 

^^ That makes no difference to me, if it does not to 
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her. Class distinctions are fainter than they used 
to be. And as to money, I will settle half my for- 
tune on her, and the question of a dot need not be 
mentioned. I want you to arrange it in some way 
for me in the beginning, and after the first step is 
taken I will manage for myself." 

Madame Rochefort was speechless with surprise ; 
two such tremendous experiences in as many weeks 
as her husband's death and the proposition that her 
family should ally itself to the nobility were too 
much for her. For some time she walked by her 
son's side in a dazed state, and then the memory 
that something was expected of her penetrated 
slowly into her brain. 

As they entered the courtyard she said suddenly, 
" I will send at once for Dr. Richard." 

" Are you ill, mamma ? " asked Gaston. He too 
had been busy with his own thoughts during their 
homeward walk, and had not noticed her silence. 

" Dear me, no," she answered testily. " If you 
will make a fool of yourself, and thrust yourself in 
where they will either turn up their noses at you 
and then turn you out, or turn up their noses at 
you and take you in, and spend your money, why, I 
must do my part, and Dr. Richard is the only per- 
son I can think of for this affair. He knows them 
well, and is often at the house ; in a friendly way, 
I mean, for I fancy they have not money enough to 
call him in if they are ill." 



CHAPTER III 

Now that tho important event of Christine's 
appearance in public had taken place, Madame 
d'Arcy told her she might walk out, and the next 
morning consented to her eager request to take her 
to visit the chateau. They were on the doorstep 
when the gate swung open in answer to a ring at 
the bell, and an elderly gentleman, whom Christine 
recognized as Dr. Kichard, entered. 

After the inevitable minute inquiries for each 
member of both families, the physician begged to 
be pardoned for his early visit, his only excuse 
being that he came on business. 

" You may wait here in tho garden, Christine," 
said Madame d'Arcy as she preceded her visitor 
into the house, with a half -veiled look of surprise, 
and the door closed behind them. 

Christine smothered her exclamation of disap- 
pointment, and wandered listlessly along the paths 
tliat had been her only walk since her return. It 
seemed to her that she had never known such long, 
uneventful hours as those of the past week ; time 
had seemed to stand still, and each day was longer 
than the life of ordinary mortals. Her only occu- 
pation had been to try on dresses, new and old, 
and listen to her mother's interminable discussions 
with Justine, her grandmother's maid, as to the 
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best thing to be done with these sleeves, or the 
impossibility of altering that skirt. Christine was 
singnlarly deficient in vanity, and took not the 
slightest interest in her own appearance. Mr. 
Huntley had often spoken of her beauty in her 
presence in the impersonal way in which one 
praises a bunch of violets in a friend's hand, and 
she had received his remarks in the same spirit. 
Her mind was busy with other thoughts, and the 
only pride she used to feel was the negative one 
that she was glad to be in harmony with his artis- 
tic surroundings, and not a blot on them. 

The dream of love ever coming to her was so 
vague that it was in reality but the reflection of 
the married happiness she saw in her cousins' 
Kves, and her imagination painted other pictures 
for her, none the less fair for their absolute unsel- 
fishness. Her passion was pity, and it dominated 
her. Who can tell if her sufferings for others' 
sufferings, whether beast or human, were wasted? 
She invested every one with her own capacity for 
pain, and quivered beneath the sound of a blow 
more than the horse beaten by the carter's heavy 
hand. During her stay in England this was the 
only feeling for which she had received no sym- 
pathy. Mr. Huntley had a Greek love of beauty, 
and hatred for repulsive things, either seen or 
heard, and Christine soon learned that only joy 
and poetry and music were welcome within his 
charmed circle. His generous gifts of money for 
others to spend in charily eased his conscience. 
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and although far from being cruel, he found it 
easy to forget that the whole world was not sur- 
rounded with the ease that was necessary to his 
happiness. The girl had been provided with too 
much mental food to have time for her former 
self -torments, but now in these long solitary hours 
the old habit reasserted itself. 

She stood beneath a magnolia-tree, stroking its 
glossy leaves, and felt like an ingrate as she 
thought how her mother would grieve could she 
guess her homesickness for what was not her 
home ; for she would not have admitted the thought 
if it had occurred to her, that the real home is 
made by love and sympathy of pursuits, not family 
ties. Her self-reproaches were interrupted by a 
sharp tap, and, looking up, she saw Madame du 
Chatelot standing at an upper window. As Chris- 
tine raised her eyes she beckoned; and when, in 
obedience to the gesture, her granddaughter en- 
tered her sunny bedroom, she inquired eagerly, 
" Who is it with your mother ? " 

"Dr. Eichard," answered Christine, feeling a 
quickly-repented-of scorn for the empty existence 
tliat makes a morning call a matter of interest. 

" What can he want ? No one is ill ; his bill is 
paid. Blanche was vaccin — Oh, I have it : he has 
come to see about vaccinating you. And now tell 
me, what melancholy thoughts were making you 
stand out there in the garden looking about as 
cheerful as a drowned kitten ? Blois is not amus- 
ing, is it ? Well, what did you do in London that 
amused you?" 
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The shrewd old dame had seen that something 
was wrong, and, investing that something with the 
form of her own archenemy ennui, began an 
attack. 

"What did we do? Oh, not very much, per- 
haps, but it was all so delightful. Cousin Kichard 
painted, and cousin Hortense read with me. I had 
regular lessons, you know, and learned to love 
English books. Why can't you let me teach you, 
grandmamma, you who love reading so much? 
You have no idea what a world opens out before 
you." 

" Study in order to read books they put into a 
schoolgirl's hands? No, I thank you. My na- 
tive literature is good enough — or rather, bad 
enough — for me, and I do not care for baby food." 

" But tell me something, grandmamma : what 
can I do with myself here? I am young and 
strong, and I want to work, but there is nothing 
to do. I suppose that even if I were artistic or 
musical we have no money to throw away on 
lessons ? " 

" Money to throw away? Not much of it to do 
anything with, my dear." Madame du Chatelet 
laughed a little bitterly, for her spring visit to 
Paris had been given up so that Christine might 
be suitably fitted out for the matrimonial market. 
"And as for doing anything, for the love of 
Heaven do not bring home any of your middle- 
class English ideas of activity. The only future 
you have is to &e ; that is, look as well as you can, 
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and hide the least suspicion of a love for reading 
or meddling with poor people, which is, after all, 
the affair of the priests ; and if you have fair luck 
you may enable us to marry you to some one, 
unless you are too fastidious. Remember this, 
Christine." Madame du Chatelet was in earnest 
for the time, and she laid her hand impressively 
on her granddaughter's arm. " You will find that 
whoever your husband is he will make you cry; 
so merely for selfish reasons help us to look out 
for a rich one, for tears are not half so bitter 
when they are shed in your own carriage as if you 
were in a cab, or, worse still, on foot. As for 
reasons that are not selfish, you must see as clearly 
as your mother and I do that Blanche's future 
depends on you, and you must look upon your 
beauty as the means put into your hands to help 
your sister. If I were hypocritical and trying to 
work unfairly, I should tell you it was God or 
some saint who had given you this power; but 
being only a sinful old woman, I will confine my- 
self to an appeal to your family love and sense of 
justice." 

" I am not going to make myself miserable 
until some wretched man tries to take me away 
from you all ; and in this quiet place that seems a 
remote event, to say the least." 

Christine's sentence was hardly finished when 
her mother, looking half agitated, half important, 
entered the room. 

" Fancy what Dr. Richard wanted ! " she said. 
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throwing herself into a chair. " Christine, leave 
us for a moment. No, on the whole you may stay. 
I hardly know how to tell my news. You know 
young Rochef ort, the chocolate man's son ? " 

" No, I have not the pleasure of the young per- 
son's acquaintance," replied Madame du Chatelet 
stiffly ; adding with her usual vivacity, " You know 
as well as I do, Annette, that I never know people 
of his class." 

" In spite of which, this young person has seen 
fit to send Dr. Richard here as his messenger, to 
ask if he may call on me, with the purpose of 
offering himself to Christine." 

" To me ? " said Christine, flushing a rosy red. 

" No, to me," observed her grandmother dryly. 
" Well, \ hope you sent a civil refusal ? " 

"Wait until you hear it all," 'said Madame 
d'Arcy, untying her bonnet strings, and throwing 
them over her shoulders as though they stifled her 
in this unwonted excitement. " Monsieur Gaston 
Rochefort asks for no dot^ and will settle half of 
his fortune on Christine in case his suit is success- 
ful. Dr. Richard says he is worth five million 
francs at the lowest estimate." 

Having played her trump ace, she leaned back 
with the air of one who had done her part. 

Silence fell upon the three women ; and while 
the two older were balancing the good against 
the evil, namely, lack of family against countless 
money-bags, Christine was trying to stifle the be- 
wildered feeling of indignation at the calm way in 
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which she and her possible wishes were ignored. 
At last Madame du Chatelet spoke : ^' This is not 
a question to be decided in a hurry. What did 
you say to Dr. Richard ? " 

" I asked him to give me an hour or so to talk 
it over with you, mamma, before writing him of 
our decision." 

" Then why not tell him to bring the young 
gentleman" (five million francs had turned the 
word "person" into "gentleman") "to call this 
afternoon, and " — 

" Oh no ; this is my day, you know, and I should 
not care to have him meet my friends until it is 
settled. Some might say something impleasant 
about his position, and then it would make it awk- 
ward, later, if we made up our minds it was pos- 
sible. Besides, you know I expect young de la 
Moriniere to-day." 

She threw a significant glance at her mother as 
she said this. 

" Very well, Annette ; then ask him here to- 
morrow afternoon; and if he is not all we could 
wish, it is easy enough to say Christine has pecu- 
liar ideas brought back from England, and does 
not fancy#him. If she is known to have refused a 
man of his fortune, it will do her no harm." 

" You neither of you speak as though I had the 
slightest interest in this bargaining," said Chris- 
tine, standing between them, her eyes black with 
suppressed passion. " I am neither a dog nor a 
horse to be sold, and I tell you fairly that I intend 
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to make up my own mind on this subject ; so I am 
the person to consult, and not grandmamma." 

Her mother lost all power over her tongue for 
the moment, the surprise of hearing such words 
shocked her so, but Madame du Chatelet was never 
at a loss. 

" My dear, we are doing the conventional thing, 
and only the first steps are those taken without 
your permission and advice. Perhaps we forget 
how fast the world moves, and how young women 
regard these matters to-day. What do you sug- 
gest ? You cannot have any objection to Monsieur 
Rochefort, since you never saw him." 

" No objection to him ? How do I know? You 
have not said a word about him^ — only sneered at 
his position, and bowed before his money. If I 
marry a man, it is a being like myself, not a manu- 
factory or a bag of gold ; and I insist on knowing, 
before he is allowed to enter the house, if he is a 
man I could respect, honorable and kind, and a 
gentleman." 

"I never imagined you could be so rude and 
wanting in consideration to grandmamma and to 
me," began Madame d'Arcy angrily, but her mo- 
ther silenced her. 

" Christine is quite right to require these quali- 
ties ; but she forgets that you have not mentioned 
them, simply because if he lacks one of them every- 
thing is at an end. Dear child," she added, look- 
ing up into Christine's angry eyes, " go away for 
a while by yourself, and think of your duty to 
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Blanche in this matter; and remember that your 
mother and I shall be much more demanding for 
all essentials for you than you can be for your- 
self." The girl was calmed by the tone in which 
this was said, and left the room quietly. 

To Madame d'Arcy the hope of this great for-- 
tune finding its way into her life was like a glimpse 
of heaven. Of her two daughters, Blanche had 
always been the nearer and dearer for many rea- 
sons: first, her husband had bestowed love and 
caresses on his older child, openly deploring 
Blanche's plainness, and she was her mother's 
image ; then Christine was vague and visionary, 
never seeming to find pleasure in those small plans 
and details that fill up so large a space in women's 
lives, and that are sometimes of so much comfort 
to them. Blanche loved a new embroidery stitch, 
an old dress of her mother's made over to fit her, 
and already was a help in many ways ; while 
Christine would sigh heavily as she worked, and 
would hold her needle poised in the air for a 
minute at a time, while her lips smiled and her 
eyes softened at some fancied vision. If, however, 
the work happened to be a garment for some poor 
child, she sewed steadily and happily, while 
Blanche pouted, said the ugly stuff stained her 
fingers, and was so coarse it broke her needle. 

Now, the mother saw not only opulence for one 
•daughter, but a chance to make a suitable mar- 
riage for the other, with the need of providing a 
dot for Christine removed. As for herself she 
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cared little ; if she had enough to live in a digni- 
fied manner, so that the world need not see her 
poverty, it mattered nothing to her that she might 
be obliged to sit in a fireless room, and eat the 
coarsest food served on silver dishes. She had 
inherited none of her mother's love for the good 
things of this world ; her only wish for herself was 
to present an appearance befitting her rank. Of 
course, she should forbid all Monsieur Rochefort's 
hopes if he turned out to be dissipated or imbear- 
ably vulgar; but she anticipated nothing of the 
sort, for Dr. Richard was too good a friend to sug- 
gest a yoimg man for this situation unless he had 
the best of references. Naturally she did not use 
this domestic simile as she wrote her letter to Dr. 
Richard, but the significance of it was in her mind. 
Her mother sat looking across the river, musing 
on Christine's outbreak, until Madame d' Arcy had 
sent a messenger with her answer, and then she 
said, — 

" I never imagined the child had so much spirit ; 
but it is a good sign in my eyes ; I like it. As for 
this marriage, of course it must take place, unless 
Monsieur Rochefort proves to be an impossible 
son-in-law, and I do not believe he will turn out a 
worse husband than another. Why the Lord per- 
mits men to exist when they are useful only to stir 
up strife, lose money, and make women miserable, 
I cannot tell you, but I can say my chief reason 
for wishing to be a Christian and a believer in the 
life to come is, that I may have a good front seat 
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and see nine tenths of the male creation roasting 
down below." 

Madame d'Arcy gave the shocked, quickly 
checked laugh with which she generally greeted 
one of her mother's unconventional sayings, and, 
being accomplished in the feat of diverting her 
attention, remarked, " There is a chance de la Mo- 
riniere may take a fancy to her ; only he is so petted 
and sought after, I do not know," 

" I fail to see his superiority over the other as- 
pirant ; his father either made or inherited money 
made in trade, and it was only after they bought 
the estate in Normandy, where they go every sum- 
mer, that they dropped their exceedingly aristo- 
cratic name of Potin, and adopted the other. And 
I confess, although a man is the same as a monkey 
to me, I do like them to be men, and not shilly- 
shally little Hop-o'-my-Thumbs with legs that make 
macaroni sticks look fat. Besides, this Potin is not 
wealthy himself, — it is his father who owns the 
property; and even if he consented to allow the 
boy to marry without a dot he probably would 
not give them much to live on." 

These remarks showed Madame d'Arcy which 
way the wind blew as far as the marquise was con- 
cerned, and, knowing discussion was useless, she 
wisely retreated. 

In the afternoon Christine was summoned to re- 
ceive with her mother and grandmother, and was 
told to be particularly civil to any of the de la 
Moriniere family if one of them chanced to call. 
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All the visitors were unknown to her, for when she 
had left home her mother had been in too heavy 
mourning to receive calls; so she listened to one 
new name after another, and answered all the ques- 
tions put to her with unfailing courtesy. But her 
deep ^yes were grave, and gave back none of those 
sparkling friendly glances that make people feel at 
their ease, and the general opinion of her expressed 
afterwards was, that she was superbly handsome, 
but utterly without magnetism. 

While she was saying patiently for the twelfth 
time that England is sometimes deprived of its 
national fog, and trying to explain that other dishes 
besides roshif are eaten occasionally, she heard the 
butler's voice announce " Monsieur de la Mori- 
niere," and at the same time noticed an alert cock 
to her grandmother's cap that betokened some 
event of interest. Madame d'Arcy rose from her 
armchair almost eagerly, if so dignified a person 
can be accused of such a thing, and, turning 
slightly, Christine saw a slim young man, with 
sloping shoulders and a faint buff mustache, 
sauntering into the room; he held his hat and 
stick in his right hand, and stopped to whisper to 
a young married woman something that made her 
laugh to excess, before extending his left hand to 
his hostess in a negligent, patronizing manner. 

" I wish to present you to my daughter," she 
said, smiling graciously, leading him to the comer 
where Christine sat. 

He drew his hand away, and stopped to whisper 
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Romo otlior witticiBin to a socond favorod bein^^, who 
looked radiantly liai)])y thereat, and then bowed 
carelessly, while Madame d' Arcy said in her sweet- 
est tone, — 

" My dear, this is Monsieur de la Morinifire, of 
whom you have lurard me 8])eak. I know you will 
find him charming, as we all do here, and that you 
will keep up your English by talking with him, for 
he is an excellent linguist." 

She turned away at this moment to welcome 
some new-comc^rs, and the two young people were 
left facing each other. 

Christine had been so indignant, not only at his 
manner, but at her mother's reception of it, that 
she stood silent, looking at him steadily, and in 
su(^h a way that his mental excuse for su(»-h unheard- 
of conduct in a young girl, namely, that she was 
shy, melted away. lie stood whirling his hat, and 
finding she would not speak, exerted himself to 
make an effort. 

" When did you get back from England ? " he 
asked, with striking originality. 

'* Last Tuesday, monsieur," answered Christine. 

"Sick crossing? No? Most people are. I 
am always. Hate the sea." 

Christine vouchsafed no answer to these beguil- 
ing remarks, and ho continued: "Deastly dull 
hole this. I get away whenever I can. Paris 
isn't dull, — not at all dull," and he burst into 
a chuckling laugh that made the girl blush with 
a vague sense of shame. 
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The last person who had entered was an elderly 
lady, and she followed Madame d'Arcy to Chris- 
tine's corner. 

" This is my daughter, Madame de la Morinifire ; 
already deep in English conversation with your 
son, I have no doubt." 

" I am very glad to know you, my dear child. 
Tell me, does Georges speak English well ? " de- 
manded the anxious mamma. 

" I do not know, madame, for he has only spoken 
in French," said Christine, taking the proffered 
hand. 

" Ah, then, ask him something in English, and 
let me hear him answer, for I never can induce 
him to say a word to me, and I have spent so much 
money to have him taught." 

Feeling how absurd the situation was, Christine 
with difficulty controlled a tremble of laughter in 
her voice as she said in English, " Where did you 
leam English ? Here in Blois, or in England ? " 

The unfortunate young man turned an infantine 
scarlet, shifted uneasily from one foot to the other, 
and, after muttering some indistinct words, said 
to his mother, with an angry look, " I can't under- 
stand her, she has such a strong accent, " and ab- 
ruptly left them. 

" He is a spoilt boy," said his mother, following 
him with adoring looks. "Every one pets him, 
until I wonder he is so charming in spite of it; 
but he was very rude and naughty to you, made- 
moiselle, and I shall punish him for it." 
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Thanks to this little incident Christine escaped 
any questioning about the spoilt boy, and more 
thanks to it, she saw Monsieur Rochefort in a fa- 
vorable light. His courtesy to Madame dvi Chate- 
let and Madame d'Arcy made a charming contrast 
to de la Moriniere's rudeness, and his physical ap- 
pearance also gained in the same way. The caref id 
carelessness of his dress gave the impression of 
manliness combined with nicety, and his manner 
was so good it escaped notice. 

" Now, mademoiselle, you can show off your 
English, for Monsieur Eochefort was educated in 
England," said the good-natured doctor. "Now 
let us hear you two how-do a little." 

Christine remembered the day before, and 
dreaded to hear the next word, but Gaston removed 
her fears by saying in very good EngUsh, " It is a 
great pity we don't study foreign tongues more, as 
a nation ; don't you think so ? " 

"Indeed I do. I feel so thankful for all this 
pleasure it has given me ; I owe many friends and 
a whole world of books to it ; the only sad part 
is that it is nearly impossible to find any English 
books here." 

" Oh, I have a very good English library, and I 
need not tell you how much pleasure you would 
give me if you will read some of my books, and 
then talk with me about them afterwards." 

Gaston thought nothing ever had been, or ever 
would be, so exquisite as Christine's face, when, 
rosy with delight, she said, — 
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*' How very kind ! You will give me a double 
pleasure, for it is the best part of a book to discuss 
it with some one who understands it." 

For the moment she had forgotten the errand 
that brought him there, in the prospect of some 
occupation for her eager working brain. They 
were entirely alone, to all intents and purposes, for 
the three elders did not understand a word they 
said, and for the next ten minutes obligingly and 
laboriously " made talk " while the interchange of 
thoughts went on between the chief actors in the 
play. It would amount to very little if written 
down, but the result was that Gaston, more in love 
than ever, unwillingly followed Dr. Richard, and 
Christine felt for a moment as though her prison 
door had opened, and she had seen blue skies, 
smelt the fresh earth, and heard the birds sing 
once more. 

The English books came that very evening, a 
large bundle of them, bringing a world of delight 
within their covers: poems by Matthew Arnold, 
Kingsley's " Water-Babies," " Pauline," by Wal- 
ford, "The Epic of Hades," by Edwin Arnold, 
" Idyls of the King," and " A Human Document," 
by Mallock. Gaston hesitated before sending this 
last with the others, and then remembering his 
pleasure in it, he imtied the string of the parcel,, 
and added it. 

A strange assortment, but each volume bore its 
own message, and many a happy hour was spent by 
Christine, absorbed in her reading, and hugging 
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the thought that there were more to come. Gaston 
called twice during this week, and towards the end 
of it Madame d'Arcy asked Christine if she would 
like to have him invited to dinner. 

Of course this question meant but one thing, and 
before answering it the girl stood still for a long 
minute, her eyes with that far-seeing gaze that Le 
Page has taught us in his Jeanne d'Arc. What 
Christine saw with her spiritual sight was not Gas- 
ton Rochef ort ; it was some vision to be renounced 
from this hour for evermore, — a vision of two, hand 
in hand, with the same high aims, the satne need 
of working for others. Perhaps the vision had the 
eyes and face of Father Damien, but surely it had 
his spirit ; and it seemed to her that his eyes spoke, 
and the words she could not hear were, " Renounce, 
my child. Those who are nearest to you want your 
help ; begin with them." 

Madame d'Arcy, strangely patient of late with 
her daughter, stood looking at her, and dimly rec- 
ognized that she was witnessing something of im- 
portance, and the anxious lines deepened on her 
brow as she thought of all that depended on the 
answer so long in coming. At length Christine 
drew a long, quivering sigh, turned, put her arms 
softly, timidly, about her mother, and said, — 

" Yes, mamma dear, ask him. I like Monsieur 
Rochefort very much, and I know that this is the 
same as saying I will marry him, if he does me the 
honor to ask me." 

" My darling, blessed child, you have made me 
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SO very, very happy. I must go at once and tell 
grandmamma that you have acted in the noblest 
manner, and have lifted a heavy burden from me." 
The mother kissed the daughter, and as Chris- 
tine felt the first returns of gratitude her heart 
glowed. 
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resent it ; she had too low an opinion of herself to 
demand anything more than the love he lavished 
upon her, and was grateful for that. But she had 
so many thoughts, so many doubts, poor child, and 
she longed so for some one to guide her and sym- 
pathize with her. She asked him, one day, if he 
never rebelled in his heart against some of the doc- 
trines of the Church. Gaston frowned uneasily, 
and, rising from his seat, began to walk up and 
down without answering. 

They were in the garden, very near the window 
where the marquise was sitting, and the glossy- 
leaved magnolia threw its shade over them. He 
did not like the question, and wanted to answer it 
in such a way that Christine might see his disap- 
proval without being hurt by it. She watched him 
for a moment, and then added, " I mean by what I 
said — come back and sit beside me — that some 
little things seem so childish and unnecessary, and I 
was thinking of fasting when I spoke. It does no 
good as far as I can see, and its first reason for be- 
ing the benefit it was to health in hot climates does 
not apply here. To me it belittles what should be 
the greatest thing in the world to us." 

Gaston was sincerely shocked, and felt that his 
ideal would never have spoken in this way. To 
his mind, a man might think as he pleased, but a 
woman's place was under the protecting wing of 
the Church, which should be accepted by her with- 
out questioning or reasoning. His voice was grave, 
but tender, when he spoke. 
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'^ My dear Christine, these are things neither you 
nor I can decide or criticise. I want you to feel 
the beauty of our religion as a (;hild does ; for there 
is nothing in whicli one cannot find an apparent 
flaw. The sky is often covered with clouds. And 
now, my darling, tell me if there is anything I can 
do for you before to-morrow, for it is time to leave 
you." 

She shook her head sadly ; no, there was nothing 
he could do for her but be different, and that she 
could not ask him. Iler ideas about his employees 
met with a like negative rebuff. She had busied 
herself with plans for being a Lady Bountiful among 
them, helping them in illness, making herself their 
friend; but Gaston gave his head a quick back- 
ward jerk when she told him her thoughts. Ilis 
voice had a decidedly impatient ring when ho 
answered, this time with no pause for reflection : — 

" You do not know what you are talking about. 
I should never consent to have you go among 
them, for many reasons; one is, that you would 
be more than likely to catoh some contagious dis- 
ease." 

Assuredly Monsieur Gaston did not stand in awe 
of his beautiful fiancde. To do him justice, he 
never thought of her superior rank ; he was deeply 
in love, but he was always dominated by the under- 
lying determination to be master of wife and home 
as well as of factory and workmen. Christine, 
true to her sex, liked to feel he had the power in 
his hands ; it counteracted the daily remarks of her 
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family concerning his, — little sneers, sly thrusts 
that lessened the dignity of both sides. 

To tell the truth, Madame Rochefort was a trial; 
if the marquise had known her before Gaston's offer, 
it is doubtful if she would have given him her aid. 
She was very stout, and so tightly encased in her 
mourning robes that whenever she breathed there 
was a creaking soimd, such as one hears on board 
a boat becalmed in a heavy sea. Her domestic 
arrangements and her table talk were her chief 
interests. The soul of good nature, she would roll 
out of her carriage at the most inconvenient hours, 
and explain that she had come to tell the dear 
countess that there was asparagus in the market ; 
she was going to buy some herseK, and would give 
any one a lift who cared to accompany her. 

It inevitably fell to Christine's lot to be sent 
downstairs to thank her for her kindness, and to 
explain why her mother was unable to see her. 
Madame Kochefort never seemed to feel hurt at 
these rebuffs, but rolled back into her carriage, say- 
ing to her coachman, " Go where we saw the best 
looking bimches as we came past," her eyes shining 
with anticipated joy. 

Owing to the recent death of his father, Gaston 
had refused to have his mother accept or give any 
invitations in honor of his engagement, much to 
her annoyance. She consoled herself by drinking 
his health in champagne at least five times a week 
at dinner, and by going to Paris to buy a superb 
parure of diamonds for Christine. The wedding 
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was to be a very quiet one, and the date was set 
early in September, when almost all the Blois world 
would be away. 

Gaston had bought a fine square house at the 
other end of the mall, about a mile from Madame 
d'Arcy's. lie and Christine decided they would 
furnish it after their return from their wedding 
journey. They could not be long away from Blois 
on account of the factory, which was becoming 
more interesting and engrossing to Gaston daily, 
and which he saw needed a firm hand to direct. 
They were going to Venice first, then to Florence, 
and last to Kome. 

There was no shadow of any feeling but passion- 
ate love in his eyes while he listened to Christine 
telling the sights she longed most to see in Italy ; 
he brought her books about the places they were 
to visit together, and evening after evening they 
studied a mass of photographs he had sent her, so 
that they might greet the originals as old friends. 

All this time Christine felt as though she were 
just on the verge of waking from a dream ; every 
day was a sort of holiday, and it was a trifle like 
too many sugar-plums. She had made a sacrifice 
for her family, and hardly knew whether she was 
glad or sorry to find how little pain there was in it. 
Gaston was so kind and agreeable that it was al- 
ways a pleasure to see him ; he did not understand 
her serious feelings and longings, but then she re- 
flected that it is seldom any one gets thorough 
sympathy in this world. Even the Huntleys, her 
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type of the perfection of married happiness, had 
their occasional fallings-out, and she in her capa- 
city of looker-on could see the very point where the 
difference began, always a lack of comprehension 
on one side or the other. At first she was too 
timid, and later on too wise, to try and set right 
that which invariably righted itself with these two 
lovers, without much loss of time. 

Though she never expected anything for herself 
so blissful as her cousin Hortense's deep love for 
her husband, she comforted herself that she pos- 
sessed all the elements for loving Gaston, — respect, 
admiration, and affection, — and she trusted more 
would follow. His love for her was given so 
lavishly that she felt reproached she could not re- 
turn it with equal ardor ; her nature was one that 
needed to give more than to receive. 

It was characteristic that she hardly gave a sec- 
ond thought to the marriage settlements which were 
princely in their generosity ; to her they conveyed 
the idea that she would be able to help Blanche 
marry a man she loved, and the gratitude that 
humbled her at receiving Gaston's love bore no 
relation to the calm sense of kindly recognition 
with which she thanked him for his fortune. Had 
the money been hers, she would have done the 
same for him ; it was quite a natural proceeding to 
her ; but his unbounded admiration for her made 
her feel unworthy and irresponsive. 

The summer months sped away. Madame 
d'Arcy was busied continually about the trousseau, 
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which Christine begged to have as simple as pos- 
sible ; the marquise grew used to Gaston, and after 
a while seemed to like him, and would look up 
gayly when she heard his step on the avenue ; only 
Blanche maintained her haughty air, and never ac- 
cepted him as one of the family. Christine did 
not understand her sister, who had been but a 
little girl when they were parted, and the last two 
years had altered her in many ways ; at times she 
seemed the oldest and most worldly-wise member 
of the household. The intense pride of race and 
name which was her chief quality was unsuspected 
by those about her, and the apparently negligent 
remarks she let fall from time to time bearing 
on the inequality of those most concerned in the 
approaching wedding were heard by uncomprehend- 
ing ears, for pride of that kind was utterly foreign 
to Christine, and if any idea that all was not on a 
level came to her, she felt she was the one on the 
lower plane. 

And so the fourth of September dawned. It 
was a heavy, dark, rainy day, damp if the windows 
were open, stifling if they were closed, and all the 
superabundant energy, so painfully apparent on 
such occasions, was expended in abusing the 
weather. 

They were married in the cathedral, only a very 
few friends besides the immediate family being 
present. Christine had the expression of seeing 
beyond as she turned and walked down the aisle 
with her husband. She was doing what was right ; 
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there was no other way for her, and she found con- 
tent in doing it. 

Their Italian trip brought her more joy than she 
had fancied possible. '^ I did not know any one 
really felt like this," she used to say to Gaston, 
floating lazily at night in their gondola, following 
some boat gay with lanterns, from which rich voices 
would send melodic notes over the black water. 
It was like a child in a fairy story brought to life, 
too good to be true and yet there it was. 

She felt she could never see enough of the 
beautiful city ; merely a memory of the green 
water reflected in large, dancing, shining disks on 
the under arch of the Bialto gave her a thrill of joy 
in after years. 

And the pictures ! She used to be naively 
pleased to find how easy it was to recognize and 
love the best. Gaston enjoyed doubly, for her 
happiness multiplied his, and he fell more and more 
deeply in love with his wife, who lost nothing, nay, 
rather gained, when he saw her in the presence of 
the beauties of the great masters. 

They were one day in the Palace of the Doges, 
and Christine was holding her breath as she looked 
for the tenth time at Veronese's incomparable 
Europa. Gaston stood a little apart, and presently 
he called her to him. " I want you to see this 
Bacchus by Tintoret. Do you find a look in the 
eyes like yours ? " 

" My poor Gaston, Venice has made you mad. 
First I am like Europa, then like a very fine lady on 
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a ceiling in there, and now I resemble Bacchus. 
You are getting rapidly worse, dear; for at least 
the others were fair, and this adorable boy is 
as brown as a berry." 

Gaston enjoyed Christine's fun, for she was gen- 
erally so serious, so sensitive for others, that 
laughter did not come easily to her. 

" You are stupid if I am crazy, for I only said 
the expression was like yours ; but then I suppose 
you do not have that look when you are doing your 
hair, which is the only time apparently you look in 
the glass, so you can't tell what I mean." 

" Do I really have such a sad expression ? I 
have no right to, and it is ungrateful. Gaston, I 
will try not to any more." 

" My darling, don't try to do or be anything dif- 
ferent ; you are perfect." 

She gave him a swift smile, and then fastened 
her eyes again on the picture. 

" Poor boy, he has not suffered yet, but he is 
going to, and I would like to take him in my arms 
and protect him," she said, almost as though she 
meant it. 

" Come away, come away, I am growing jealous 
of Bacchus," laughed Gaston, but he brought her 
a large photograph of him notwithstanding. 

Venice cast her webs so tightly about them 
that they could not leave hei', and the unwelcome 
news came one morning that only ten more days 
were left them for Italy. 

Gaston meant to be at his factory by the first of 
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October, and this was the nineteenth of September. 
They decided to spend the rest of their time in 
Florence and save Rome for another visit, and one 
mellow, golden, misty afternoon the City of the 
Lilies opened its welcoming arms to them. One 
can never regret having seen Venice, and yet 
Christine wondered how she could have lingered 
there with this before her. They made the most 
of their one hour of daylight, and then, after dinner, 
sauntered out in the yellow light of a full moon. 
A turn here and there brought them before the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and under its feudal towers Gaston 
told how Savonarola had met his death by fire in 
this very square. Except for the horror of the 
physical pain, Christine was not greatly touched by 
the story ; he was a heretic in her eyes, and had 
stirred up trouble against the church. In spite of 
her gropings and questionings she was a fervent 
Catholic at heart. 

" Is n't there a novel by George Eliot ^bout 
him ? " she asked, as they were walking back to 
the hotel. 

" Yes, ' Eomola,' and I will get it for you to- 
morrow." 

The next day was rainy, and Christine had 
caught a slight cold in her moonlight stroll, so she 
consented willingly enough to Gaston's strict com- 
mand to stay in the house, and settled herself lux- 
uriously to enjoy " Romola," which had been sent 
for at an early hour, while Gaston said he would 
go to the bankers, and find out anything particu- 
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larly worth seeing. How the magic of the book 
possessed her ! She read without stopping, eagerly, 
tearfully. Her own identity melted away, and she 
became Eomola herself ; she almost knew before- 
hand what was coming on the next page ; she wept 
for the loss of the dignified, austere old father ; she 
yearned for the wandering brother; she recoiled 
in disgust from Tito in his falseness, as she had 
opened her arms to him in the beginning ; and she 
bowed her head before Savonarola. 

The ardent reformer, the fanatic, woke answer- 
ing echoes of sympathy in her. While she read, 
all unheeding of the present, Gaston looked in at 
her once or twice, saw and sympathized with her 
absorption, and turned away with a smile. When 
the light failed he put a lamp by her, and at last 
she shut the book. With an effort she came back, 
through the four centuries, and looked about her. 
Gaston's kind eyes were watching her, and she gave 
a little shudder, for it seemed to her she had been 
disloyal to him in identifying herself so strongly 
with Romola; she had given him Tito's part to 
play, and it was ignoble of her. 

As she looked at him her lips quivered, and a pain 
cut to her heart ; he loved her so, he gave her all, 
and she — oh, was it ingratitude, or want of com- 
prehension, that she had only respect and a calm 
affection for him in return ? The book fell to the 
floor as she crossed the room, and seating herself 
by him on the sofa she threw her arms about his 
neck. Gaston's cheek flushed, and his love seemed 
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to enfold him like a rising tide until he almost 
strangled with the intensity of his feeling. This 
was the first time Christine had been demonstra- 
tive ; and he took for an echo of his own passion 
that which was in reality a passion of remorse. 
Should we be happier or sadder if every word, 
every act, every thought of those we love stood out 
clear and definite, without the atmosphere with 
which one's imagination surrounds them? Oh, 
Imago, thou double key, opening the door that 
shows us our dearest in direst peril, and that un- 
rolls a future of such Stygian darkness that our 
poor mortal brains turn with the agony we fancy 
before us, and again turning in a different lock 
lets us wander in fairy fields, building castles fairer 
than any Spain ever saw, even lighter, more fanci- 
ful and enchanting than her Alhambra. Shall I 
curse thee for the needless hours of pain thou hast 
given me, or bless thee for the escape from sordid 
cares and grim perplexity thou hast afforded me ? 

Gaston, all unwitting of his debt to imagination, 
neither blessed nor cursed it, but kissed his beauti- 
ful Christine on the heavy, white eyelids closed to 
hide the rising tears, on the Juno-like lips, and 
held her close to him all the while. He had never 
doubted that her love would reward his in time, 
and he felt now he was right and she loved him. 

The rest of their visit in Florence made a deep, 
strange impression on Christine. She could not 
throw off Romola's identity, and even at times put 
up her hand to her hair to see if the golden net 
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was not there. She haunted the Via dei Bardi, 
but she avoided as much as possible the Palazzo 
Veechio, for the martyr's death suffered by Savon- 
arola weighed on her like a sin. 

When Gaston said the time had come to leave, 
she could not tell if she were sorry or relieved : the 
past haunted her with its all-pervading phantom in- 
sistence, and she longed for commonplace surround- 
ings, when Gaston and life would become real, and 
the ghosts would close their reproachful eyes in 
long-forgotten graves. 

As soon as they left Florence she threw herself 
with enthusiasm into their plans for the home to- 
wards which they were travelling, and every detail 
became more and more interesting as they left the 
magic of the Arno behind them. Gaston had 
touched the mountain peak called Ecstasy that 
rainy evening when Christine had put her arms 
about his neck ; it was a moment to be forever 
sacred to him, but he had not the aptitude for pro- 
longing or repeating such emotions, and although 
he was intensely and brilliantly happy, that e3tperi- 
ence remained the solitary one of its kind. He 
took his wife's love for granted from that moment, 
and his life seemed more rounded, though the 
former angles had not been entirely without the 
charm of excitement. They decided to move at 
once into their own home with a few odds and ends 
of furniture to begin with, and to lead a picnic life 
while they worked their will with the interior. 

They had written home the hour of their arrival, 
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and Christine did her best to stifle a sense of keen 
disappointment when she saw that Madame Koche- 
fort's ample form concealed no one else as she stood 
on the front steps to welcome them. 

Gaston had bought a victoria for Christine be- 
fore the wedding, so she drove home in her own 
carriage, and wondered whimsically if she would 
verify her grandmother's words, and shed tears in 
it. Her mother-in-law pressed her vigorously in 
her arms, and then rather more respectfully em- 
braced Gaston. They did not possess that beauti- 
ful friendship one sees so often in France between 
mother and son, owing not so much to their sepa- 
rate lives as to the absolute dissimilarity of their 
characters. He was always gravely attentive and 
polite, while she was seldom demonstrative, but 
contented herself with closely observing what 
dishes he preferred, and never allowing a button to 
be missing. 

On this afternoon she addressed herself more to 
Christine than to him. " My dear, your mother, 
the countess that is, and I have just seen to one 
or two little things for your comfort at first, and 
after I have explained how it all is I am going to 
leave you two to your love-making. Your linen is 
in the large closet, the countess saw to that, and I 
sent down a piece or so of old furniture, until you 
buy your own. I have found you an excellent cook, 
dear. Her plain dishes are perfect, and as for her 
aspics and pates and galantines, and " — 

"You are very good to have done all this," inter- 
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ruptod Christine gently, seeing a look of annoyance 
on Gaston's face at his mother's enthusiasm, which 
knew no bounds once she was started on her favorite 
subject. Madame Rochefort patted her daughter- 
in-law's hand and looked a trifle bewildered at the 
interruption, but bravely started afresh. 

" Then Gaston's valet, who is here, is an excel- 
lent butler, and a maid the countess engaged for 
you will do all that is needed upstairs for the 
present. You will have a good dinner to-night for 
I ordered it, and I have been taking a nibble here 
and there in the kitchen to see if it suited me, and 
I assure you it is delicious." 

" Do stay and share it with us," urged Christine, 
putting the more persuasion into her voice as she 
felt how utterly apart she was from this fat, kindly 
soul. 

Madame Bochefort bridled with pleasure and 
for a moment wavered ; then she remembered a 
haunch of venison that had been pronounced exactly 
ripe for eating that morning, after a week's anx- 
ious rubbing, and she said decidedly, — 

" No, my dear, I '11 not be a spoil-sport, for I 
know you two will be delighted to bill and coo 
without any outsider. I am going now, but re- 
member you must come to me every day for break- 
fast and dinner until you are settled ; there is 
always enough for a feast, though very simple, 
very simple," she repeated, missing the flattering 
and incredulous laughter that generally greeted this, 
her favorite saying, for she was a personage in her 
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little set, and was surrounded by friends always 
eager to be invited to one of her simple dinners. 

After she had gone Christine and Gaston went 
over the house together, and made plans for each 
room ; she was perplexed that none of her family 
were there, but would not allow herself to be hurt 
before knowing the reason of their absence. They 
were all well, for Gaston had asked the coachman 
immediately for news, and he said he had been at 
Madame d'Arcy's in the morning to take away 
some of the wedding presents, and had seen all the 
ladies. 

Just at dusk the bell rang, and a note was 
handed to Christine addressed in her mother's 
hand. 

My dabling Child, — We are all coming to 
see you in the morning, as we fancied Monsieur 
Eochefort's family would monopolize you to-day. 
Welcome back, dear one. Our kindest regards 
to your husband. 

Your affectionate mother. 

Christine saw clearly what stand her people had 
taken, and she recognized Blanche's influence. 
She was deeply wounded, but Gaston, who did not 
see the note, only thought she had never looked so 
exquisite as in her own house, and had never 
seemed so gay. 



CHAPTER V 

His body as a paradise 
To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 

Henby V^ Act L 

Although Gaston had been somewhat annoyed 
that none of Christine's family had given them a 
welcome home, the next morning all his thoughts 
were absorbed by one master interest — business, 
and he experienced the delightful sensation, of 
being back in his own place, that belongs to that 
enviable being, a busy worker who finds his work 
congenial. His harness had been worn by him 
long enough to have lost the first stiffness and to 
have become comfortable, without having yet grown 
galling and fretting ; in other words, while habit 
had accustomed him to the routine of his factory, 
his interest was still fresh and vivid. 

His mind was too active to accept anything as 
it existed without thoroughly investigating the 
whys and wherefores before establishing or chang- 
ing it as he decided was best, and the task he had 
but begun before he left for his wedding journey 
claimed him imperiously on his return. He was 
unconscious of any difference in the view he took 
of life after the few weeks' intercourse with 
Christine ; but there was a subtle change neverthe- 
less, and not many days had passed before the 
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shrewd old foreman had noticed it. Graston spoke 
pleasantly to the employees if chance threw him 
in their way, for one thing : this was not a trifle, 
still Maitre Pilon felt bound to speak of it. 

"Monsieur," he said brusquely one morning, 
" that does not work here, you know." 

" What does not ? " asked Gaston, puzzled by 
the evident disapproval in the old man's tone ; he 
was an honest worthy creature, who had done his 
utmost to advance the interest of both his masters, 
first the father and now the son. 

"Acting as though that kind of cattle were 
your equal. I tell you, give 'em an inch and 
they 'U take an ell, damn 'em. If I had my way 
I 'd employ convict labor, and make my own 
prices ; but these here, why, they 'd leave us on a 
strike any minute and bring us to the almshouse 
if they thought they could gain a sou by it. I 've 
been in this work thirty years, and I am getting 
on in life, and my advice is, grind 'em down." 

" Why, Pilon, you have given me ground for the 
only sympathy I have ever felt for the socialists ; 
if there are more like you, no wonder bombs are 
bouncing about Paris like children's rubber balls. 
Come, my friend, be just, and look at the matter 
fairly ; these men in the factory are as free as you 
and I are, and must not be regarded as wild 
beasts." 

Gaston's tone conveyed a reproach, though his 
words were light, but old Pilon shook his head 
aggressively. 
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" Regard 'em as you please, but rouse 'em and 
you '11 find the wild beast fast enough, fast 
enough." 

The deeper Gaston looked into the question of 
capital and labor, the more convinced he. was that 
labor had its rights, not the rights claimed by 
anarchy, but by humanity, and he did not clearly 
see that it would ruin capital to grant some of 
them; he said nothing of his thoughts, but he 
sent for every book on the subject and read enor- 
mously. It took hold of him, and he was absorbed 
in it. He realized the danger threatening his 
fortune, as well as the fortunes of others ; but he 
was persuaded in his own mind that there must be 
a way to make the two opposing forces kiss and 
be friends, instead of each continuing to arm 
itself for the coming fray with deadly hate growl- 
ing like incessant thunder. 

The days were not long enough for him, and he 
carried his studies far into the night. The idea of 
sharing profits and dividing losses with his work- 
people was fermenting in his brain ; but he was a 
man who looked well before leaping; not a step 
would be taken by him until the whole way was 
clear before him. 

He longed for some practical, unprejudiced man 
with whom he might talk out his thoughts and 
hear them approved or condemned, as the case 
might be ; and as we are sagely taught by wise- 
acres that a demand creates the supply, one day 
the right man appeared. It happened in this 
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wB.y : Gaston was walking across the court on his 
way to his private office, when he met an abb6 
going in the opposite direction ; clergy were not 
frequent visitors there, and as Gaston raised his 
hat he yielded to an impulse of curiosity and said 
courteously, — 

"Is there anything I can do for you, monsieur?" 

" You are very kind," answered the abb^, stop- 
ping. "Yes, you can help me, I think. I am 
deeply interested in all questions of the day bear- 
ing on the condition of the working classes, and 
am studying their ways of life as well as I can. If 
you would kindly answer one or two questions that 
your foreman evidently found beyond him you 
would help me very much." 

A slight smile played round the speaker's mouth 
as he spoke, and Gaston's eyes twinkled as he im- 
agined Pilon's reception of the inquiring stranger. 
He thought over the day's plans for a moment, 
and then said, — 

" I am busy just now, but if you can meet me 
here any hour after three I will answer all your 
questions to the best of my ability." 

"I am sincerely grateful to you, monsieur. I 
will be here soon after three," answered the abb^ ; 
once more he raised his hat and was gone. 

" I wonder what made me do that," thought 
Gaston the moment it was too late to recall his 
guest. " I am too busy to spend an hour answer- 
ing sentimental questions." It might have been a 
certain quality of magnetism in the abbe that had 
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prompted Gaston to sacrifice his valuable time 
for an unknown person; it might have been the 
strange pathos of his voice, or the beauty of his 
face. He was tall and spare, his hands were long, 
white, and thin, the blue veins showing plainly, 
giving them a transparent look ; his features were 
finely cut and finished, the lines having a drooping 
tendency that gave an expression of extreme sad- 
ness; the eyes were dark and brilliant, and the 
clearly pencilled eyebrows were pointed rather than 
arched, as Dante's are sometimes depicted in his 
portraits. 

^^ Who is the abb^ that just left here ? " asked 
Gaston of Pilon, as he entered his office. 

'^ That is the Abb^ Lemaire, and he had better 
stay where he belongs, and let us alone with his 
upstart ways of thinking," grumbled the foreman 
as he banged the door behind him, taking no 

he idolized, but who seemed to him only a boy. 

When Gaston went home for his late breakfast 
he told Christine of his engagement for the after- 
noon ; she looked at him with surprise. 

"The Abb6 Lemaire? How strange to think 
you know him. He is my confessor." 

No matter how strongly Gaston felt the advis- 
ability of a woman being a good Catholic, he yet 
had enough of the old Adam within him to be 
incensed at the idea of his wife, a being without 
an evU thought, showing her inmost heart to any 
one else ; but he was logical, and held his peace. 
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In those early winter days Christine was very 
liappy ; for the first time in her life she was free 
to choose her own way, as long as her own way 
ran along the beaten and accepted path. She 
was busy and amused in making her home beauti- 
ful, and she always had a fixed limit in her mind 
where amusement would end and work begin; 
what kind of work she had not yet decided, but 
something to benefit others, and when furnishing 
and starting the household machinery were com- 
pleted, her real Ufe would begin. She did not 
miss her husband, nor did it occur to her to de- 
mand more of his time ; she only wished she were 
cleverer, so that he would tell her about his busi- 
ness, thus giving them a common interest ; but if 
he had his occupations she had hers, and daily 
they grew farther apart from each other. 

Gaston's love never flagged for a moment, but 
he regarded her as an ornamental adjunct, rather 
than as a fellow-being; and her gratitude was 
kept alive by his generosity and kindness, but 
never fanned to anything warmer. Gradually the 
fine old house began to assume the characteristics 
of its owners. The lower floor Christine sacrificed 
to the combined tastes of her mother and Madame 
Bochef ort, for she found that though the north 
and south poles are neighborly compared to these 
two ladies, they had one attribute in common, 
adoration for the conventional; consequently the 
great salon, the hall, the billiard and dining rooms 
were as dully and richly respectable as either of 
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them could wish, and each prided herself on her 
excellent taste whenever she entered the house. 

But once upstairs Christine asserted herself. She 
chose for her living room a large chamber with 
two south windows looking across the river, and 
two more with a view towards the west, with the 
river in perspective crossed by its bridge of many 
arches. She hung its walls with "church red," 
brought from Italy, and covered the floor with 
a sombre Indian carpet ; low bookcases, filled by 
Gaston's lavish but discerning hand, held her chief 
friends; flowers bloomed on the broad window- 
sills, and bowls of violets and roses perfumed the 
air. All she loved she gathered about her here, 
without fear of criticism ; her writing-table and 
her work-stand gave their atmosphere of occupa- 
tion; photographs stood here and there of great 
pictures she had cared for; conspicuous among 
them, in a Florentine frame, was the Bacchus of 
the Doges' Palace. 

And when all was complete and beautiful she sat 
down before the blazing wood fire and said, to her- 
self, " What is to come now ? " and nothing an- 
swered her. She was cut off from work among the 
poor by Gaston's express command ; and the dream 
she had of doing so much for her sister had been 
brushed away, not roughly, but finally, by a hun- 
dred indications that the money of the rich bour- 
geois son-in-law would never be acceptable to the 
Countess d'Arcy. Many of the paths, lanes, and 
avenues of resources open to the fortunate women 
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of England and America were closed to her, hemmed 
in by provincial prejudices. 

She had no voice for singing, although she was 
passionately fond of music in an uncultured, in- 
stinctive way, and she felt too much respect for it 
to begin at her age to train her unaccustomed fin- 
gers to play ; and as for its sister art, painting, her 
two years in Mr. Huntley's studio had given her 
too correct ideas of its difficulties for her to con- 
tent herself with painting pansies in water-colors. 
Fond as she was of reading, she turned with a 
Mnd of disgust from devoting herself merely to 
self-cultivation ; it seemed to her so egotistical to 
spread her energies for that purpose, when there 
must be room for them and to spare in other direc- 
tions. 

As she pondered, weighed down by her limited 
aspirations, the door opened and the butler ssk- 
nounced, " Monsieur TAbbe Lemaire." 

" How glad I am you have come ; I am needing 
you this very moment," said Christine, going to- 
wards him with both hands held out, and her rare 
smile adding its last touch of perfection to the 
beauty of her face. 

A look of pleasure came into the abbe's worn 
face as he took her hands, and then seating him- 
self by the fire, he asked, " What can I do for 
you, madame ? " 

" You can let me tell you my troubles — no, not 
troubles, only perplexities, and you can advise me 
what to do. I am young, I am strong, I have 
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more money than I can spend, and I want to use 
strength, youth, money, and, more yet, sympathy 
and interest for others in this world ; but I do not 
know how. You must tell me." 

" It seems to me very simple, madame. There 
are many poor people in Blois, all needing help, 
and I can easily put you in the way to work among 
them." 

" Oh, but you see, that is it. I may not, for 
Gaston is afraid of contagion, and has absolutely 
forbidden it, so that door is shut." 

The abbe, who knew a good deal about the 
restrictions and privations of her family, looked 
about the richly furnished room, and for a moment 
hesitated, fearing to pain her; but he also knew 
the nobility and largeness of her mind, and said 
gently, " Is there no way in which you could share 
the good things that have come to you with your 
sister ? " 

The color rushed to Christine's face, her eyes 
filled, and her lips trembled; for a moment she 
turned away her head, and the flames danced and 
dazzled in the tears that slowly rolled down her 
cheeks ; then she looked the abbe in the face and 
said, — 

^^ I had not meant to speak of my family ; but I 
want help so much, and there is no one else who 
could imderstand me. It has hurt me that they 
do not let me belong to them any more ; whatever 
I try to do is refused, and they will not talk of 
home matters before me now ; that is, mamma and 
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Blanche will not, but grandmamma is as outspoken 
as ever, and I know from her that they are feeling 
poorer than before, and yet they will take nothing 
from me." 

The abb^, keen in his sight for others, though 
imheeding always of himseK, saw the whole story 
at a glance ; the strong love of family and race 
conquering and despising the love of money after 
the fortune had been acquired. What he did not 
know was how Christine quivered under the petty 
injuries that were too small to be considered as 
trials, and yet gathered like a snowball growing 
ever in bulk. It seems strange that such a slight 
matter as dress should have caused her hours of 
grieved musings, but so it was. Her trousseau was 
of the simplest description, and Gaston, revelling 
in her beauty, had made her order some dresses 
that he considered suited her. It is true that the 
grandeur of her figure made her look like an em- 
press when clothed in velvet, but also true that the 
most inexpensive merino gained fitness and dignity 
from being worn by her. She cared little for ex- 
pensive clothes, and preferred to be dressed so that 
she might forget herself, although the day she was 
to be at her mother's first afternoon reception she 
pondered long and anxiously over her appearance. 
Her maid had laid out on the bed a deep claret 
velvet trimmed with sable, but as Christine looked 
at it the thought of her mother's well-worn black 
silk and of Blanche in one of her own made-over 
dresses came to her, and her heart smote her. 
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She wore the plain home-made cashmere she had 
on, and with her hands filled with roses walked 
to her mother's. 

It was a mistake, but it was made from kind- 
ness. Madame d'Arcy felt the slight, but ignored 
its motive ; she had in her own mind looked forward 
to hearing the prance of her daughter's horses and 
the rustle of her daughter's rich apparel, and when 
she saw Christine on foot in the brown frock she 
had helped make herself she resented being treated 
with consideration, and in the heat of her resent- 
ment showed it plainly. 

Blanche, too, who would not for worlds have 
asked to see what Christine had brought from Paris, 
had longed to take notes, surreptitiously, and was 
equally indignant at being foiled. Nothing of 
great consequence had been said, but the manner 
of her mother and sister had quickly shown Chris- 
tine how deeply offended they were; and, strive 
as she might, she could not stifle the thought, " If 
they really loved me, they would forgive me, even 
if I had meant to hurt them." This scene came 
vividly to her mind, this afternoon, as she sat silent ; 
then the abbe spoke. 

" I have a little picture in my mind as to what 
my life should look like. It is a childish idea, but 
it has often helped me. There is nothing more 
perfect than an exact circle, always growing larger; 
and my part is to keep it round, and not let a bump 
grow out in one direction, while a depression sinks 
in another. And a rule to follow is, never neglect 
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one duty for another; if you cannot accomplisli 
both take the nearer one ; thus, although your 
circle grows no larger for the time being, it keeps 
its perfect form. Do you see what I mean ? " 

" Indeed I do ; but apply it to my case, please. 
You mean my family comes first ? " 

" Yes ; in time, if you are gentle and patient you 
will regain their confidence, which you have lost 
through no fault of yours. That should be your 
first care ; but you may also like to know two of my 
friends to whom you can give much pleasure. They 
are women of excellent family who have lost their 
fortune ; they have moved here from Orleans, and 
know very few people. You cannot give them 
money, of course ; but a flower now and then, a 
drive with you, or a mere call, will brighten their 
lives immensely." 

" Oh, thank you ; it seems little to do, when I am 
longing for a great work'; but perhaps it will make 
my circle a bit larger, and if the time ever come 
for me to really help in the world, I shall be fitter 
for my share." 

Christine gave a laugh that was half a sigh, as 
she spoke, and leaned back in her low chair, relin- 
quishing the eager attitude with which she had 
listened to the abbe. 

He rose, and picked up his hat and Book of 
Hours. 

" I must be on my way ; it is always a tempta- 
tion to come in here for a moment, for your house 
is the only pljuie where I am treated as an equal 
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and a fellow-being." His voice was not bitter, 
only very sad, as he said this. 

Christine rose and took his hand impulsively. 

" I do not know what you mean," she said, " but 
you are more than a mere fellow-being to us ; you 
are our friend." 

The abbe's sombre eyes were lighted for a mo- 
ment with a look of joy more pathetic to her than 
tears. 

"Thank you a hundred times for that word, 
madame. I can always rely on your frankness and 
loyalty. You are brave enough to disagree with 
me, even if I am a priest, and too honest to say one 
thing when I am with you, and another when I am 
not here. I will talk to my friends, and tell them 
you wish to know them ; then when they set a day, 
I will go with you to see them. Good-by." 

The Abbe Lemaire was one of the finest and one 
of the loneliest of men. An orphan put early into a 
seminary, he had grown up with few friends, and 
no intimacies ; one or two people, who guessed rather 
than saw the passionate ardor of self-sacrifice that 
controlled his nature, gave him their enthusiastic 
love ; the laboring classes, among whom his work 
chiefly lay, were divided in their opinion of him, the 
women as a rule adoring him almost as a saint, 
while the men regarded him with surly jealousy, 
strongly aided by their ever growing scorn and dis- 
trust of the church. 

His superior intelligence and broad-mindedness 
had made him conspicuous, and word came from 
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Kome that he was one of the priesthood to studj 
and combat the socialistic question in France. 

In obedience to this command, he had travelled 
and studied deeply in Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land; he had thus broadened his horizon and 
strengthened his intellect, but he had become an 
object of curiosity and envy among his brother 
priests, and even his bishop handled him gingerly, 
as if he were charged with dynamite. 

On the other hand, the radicals hated him, hav- 
ing been stung by some sharp, incisive articles he 
had written for a local paper, which had been 
widely copied. 

Thus, like a shuttlecock he was tossed between 
the two parties, neither of them appreciating the 
real motives of his life-work ; and he was a man 
keenly sensitive to praise or blame, with an unsat- 
isfied craving for sympathy almost womanlike. 

Madame Graston Bochefort had been the first 
person he had ever met who made him feel that he 
was in a congenial atmosphere, and her husband 
was the second, though to a less extent. 

Perhaps he was the only human being who could 
perceive the depths beneath depths of Christine's 
nature, and understand the tender, all pitying heart 
that beat for the woes of the world with love almost 
divine. 

After he left her, this winter afternoon, he went 
on his windy way, thinking how he might help her. 
Another would have remembered the glow of her 
fire, the scent of her flowers, the soft rustle of her 
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rich dress, and perhaps envied her ; he remembered 
only the two tears he had seen as they fell from her 
eyes, and he pitied her. 

He felt she was another of the Solitary, and he 
longed to give her the sense of companionship he 
found in the ecstasy of helping others, for he knew 
she was ripe for it. 

Surely a very living spark of Christ's spirit 
burned in this man's soul ; his every thought was 
for others ; he gave all that he had, and counted it 
his gain. 



CHAPTER VI 

Thebe is in Blois a narrow, winding street, filled 
with old, overhanging houses, whose sturdy beams 
are carved into grotesque likenesses of man or 
beast« Perhaps this is the only part of the town 
where the air is tainted with whiffs of odors un- 
pleasing to the modem nose, and the name given, 
with a mocking irony, is La Eue de Violettes. 

But whatever the outside atmosphere, there was 
never such a homey, clean, sunny square room as 
that which constituted the entire establishment of 
Pierre and Marie Besnard. A large alcove held 
their bed with its snowy curtains; the kitchen 
utensils of shining copper made a delightful mural 
decoration ; there were always flowers blooming in 
one of the windows where the canary-bird sang his 
unceasing, and to some ears, exasperating song; 
but he never sang too long or too loud for Marie, 
who was so quiet in her joy, not knowing how to 
express it, that it was a relief to have her bird carol 
it forth to the world for her. 

She was left an orphan very young, and the 
kind Sisters of Providence had been her only par- 
ents ; but they had brought her up, taught her to 
read, write, and cipher, which were the frills of her 
education, and had also taught her to keep house, 
sew and embroider, which were the solid f oundar 
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tlon of it. She was quick and ready in spite of 
her retiring ways, and when she left them at eight- 
een, it was easy to find her a good situation with 
a dressmaker. And then, soon after this, the great 
happiness of her life had come to her : one Sunday 
her mistress had taken her to hear the military 
band play on the mall, and among the crowd of 
listeners, all in holiday attire, Pierre Besnard had 
seen her ; he had admired her round rosy cheeks 
and clear brown eyes, looking with childlike delight 
at the merry-makers ; he had asked his mother to 
find out about her; and as a courtship is rather a 
simple affair among the poor, not many days had 
passed before he was Marie's affianced lover. 

Madame Besnard had insisted upon her future 
daughter-in-law coming with something in her 
hands, although Pierre chafed at the delay, and 
said since young Monsieur Eochefort had raised 
his wages he had enough for both; but Marie, 
charity child as she was, had her pride, and agreed 
with his mother ; so though they met for the first 
time soon after Gaston's return from his journey 
to Italy, it was a whole year later before they were 
married, in which time Marie's little fingers had 
earned enough to buy the furniture for the sunny 
room, even down to the canary. 

Madame Besnard lived in the same house on the 
ground floor ; she was a handsome woman, with a 
brilliant color, dark sparkling eyes, gray hair, and 
a figure of which she was justly proud ; she was a 
fish-wife by trade, and even in the coldest weather 
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no one had ever seen her put on any heavier wrap 
than the black worsted shoulder-cape that clung 
closely about her bust, hiding none of her curving 
outlines. 

She had a ready wit and a sharp tongue; her 
daughter-in-law was a little afraid of her, espe- 
cially as she held the church in no respect whatever, 
and had a vigorous ally and supporter in the old 
lame shoemaker, who sat all day long at his win- 
dow opposite the Besnards' door. Master Sorel 
had not picked up his philosophy from any book 
or printed matter ; indeed, it is doubtful if he could 
read ; but he was ever pondering some idea, arid 
when his neighbors saw him shut his eyes, twist 
his thin elastic lips into contorted lines, and wrin- 
kle up his already seamed brown face, they would 
smile knowingly and say, " Ah, the old fellow has 
found something new. Let 's have it." 

Marie shrank from his biting, caustic remarks, 
generally directed against her dear church ; but 
then she comforted herself by thinking of her 
Pierre, and that always gave her a world of com- 
fort. 

How she loved him, her* Pierre ! And how he 
loved her, his Marie ! He was a big hulking fel- 
low, with few ideas, but those few were his masters, 
and the chief among them was his firm conviction 
that Marie had the graces of an empress, the beauty 
of a Venus, and the holiness of a Saint. He never 
talked much, but his eyes spoke for him when he 
would come home after a solid, not too fatiguing 
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day's work, and find the cheery lamplight, the 
small table with its clean cloth and gay china, the 
dinner that smelt so good just ready for Mm, and 
better than all his girl's honest kiss, and the glow 
of pleasure on her sweet face. 

" Ah, you young fools, this is all very nice, but 
it won't last long," Madame Besnard used to say, 
when she found them hand in hand, saying little, 
but their happiness evident in their shining faces. 
" Just wait until there is a baby squallitig on the 
floor, and another in the cradle, and still another 
coming, and you will not think life all roses and 
lilies and canary-birds." 

But her words left no stinging trace ; they only 
made Marie think how unutterably beautifid it 
would be to feel a soft little hand wandering over 
her face, and to hear a voice say " papa ; " as for 
Pierre, he was too contented to wish for anything 
better, and his imagination led him no farther than 
the thought that to-morrow evening they would sit 
hand in hand again, just as they were sitting to- 
night. 

There are compensations in this world, and per- 
haps the fact that Marie had never before known 
what it was to be first in any one's heart made the 
love surrounding her now more precious. 

As the months slipped away, life seemed too good 
to last ; Pierre was earning enough to support them 
generously, besides putting away a little something 
at the end of each week. When they had saved a 
hundred francs, he would put it into some good in- 
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yestment that would pay well, and after that was 
done they would begin to lay up money for a sew- 
ing-machine. Marie was sure she coidd turn a 
penny now and then by working for her neighbors 
if she had such an aid. 

The only blots on her peace were an occasional 
rough word from Madame Besnard, who did not in 
the least intend to wound her little daughter-in-law, 
and the fear she felt of Pdre Sorel. When she re- 
turned from market, she woidd peer round the cor- 
ner of the street, and wait until she saw some brave 
person stop at his ever-open window engaging his 
attention ; then she woidd run as fast as she could 
to the shelter of her own home. 

It always surprised her to see how the neighbors' 
children loved the old man, clustering outside his 
window, asking him questions, and sometimes 
shouting with delight at his answers. He never 
showed to them the rough side of life ; with them 
he was genial and gay. 

One day Madame Besnard, arms akimbo chat- 
ting with the shoemaker, saw Marie trying to steal 
unpereeived into the house. 

" Come here, little mouse," she cried in her rich, 
musical voice. " Pere Sorel does not bite, and 
what^s more, he carries enough wisdom in his 
wrinkled old head to set up a seminary that would 
put the priests of Notre Dame to shame." 

" That I do — that I do," said the old man with a 
chuckle. " Not their kind of wisdom, for they give 
their brains to finding out how to shut away know- 
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ledge from the people, and I would sow it broad- 
cast. I don't learn from books, but when I sit 
here alone, working, thinking, working, thinking, 
thoughts come into my head ; and one of them is 
this, We are having all our hell now. You 
don't believe me ? Of course you don't, for they 
are making it worse for you later by giving you all 
your happiness now. What would you think if 
you had lived my life ? If you had loved your wife 
with all your heart, as I did ? If she had run away 
to Paris with a dandy little clerk in a tailor's shop, 
leaving you with two children, a boy and a girl. 
Ah, my babies ! I loved them, in spite of their 
mother. And when the girl, as pretty a creature 
as you ever saw (hard to believe when you see me ? 
— true, though, true), when she was about nineteen, 
off to Paris she went after her mother. The boy 
stayed with me ; we were both in the army of the 
Loire, and in the battle where I lost my leg he lost 
his life." 

Marie was standing still, her eyes brimming over 
with tears, while Madame Besnard had assumed the 
air of a ring-master, delighted and withal a little 
surprised, that the trick horse had done so well. 

The old man had fallen fiercely to work again, 
as if repenting his words ; he gave a half -defiant, 
half-shamef ace4 glance at Marie, as no one spoke, 
and the sympathy in her face stirred him to further 
speech. 

" Do you wonder I say it is hell, and keep try- 
ing to remember how I sinned long ago to bring me 
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here ? When some one hands me a woman's shoe 
to mend, I look at the little high heel and the nar- 
row sole, and I say, Ah ha ! there 's another wearing 
out her boots in her hurry to find the devil her 
master. You are all, all bad at heart, damn you, 
and that 's why I like children ; the bad is there, 
but it has not had time to sprout ; the beginning 
of a weed is as pretty as the beginning of a flower, 
and in a child it is only the first little green leaves 
we see ; and we laugh, and love, and hate, and tears 
come when the weeds grow. 

" You, Marie, are still a baby, with your big 
round eyes, and your silly red lips ; and madame 
there has kept her wickedness so tightly locked up 
I don't know what it is ; but she has it, and she 
knows it ; and you have it, but you don't know it ; 
there's the difference; and perhaps you'll find 
Purgatory some day ; that 's the first step on the 
ladder that leads to heaven." 

" I '11 send you a nice fat eel for your dinner, my 
brave," said Madame Besnard, waving her hand, 
and stepping away. Marie followed, impressed and 
saddened by what she had heard, only half -under- 
standing but entirely pitying. No more fear for 
her now, in that direction. 

And so the spring came with its wealth of blos- 
som, making every little enclosure a bridal bouquet, 
and garlanding the grim stone walls with gay giro- 
flees ; and summer followed, and late in September 
Marie encircled Paradise with her two soft arms in 
which lay her baby. 
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Perhaps in no other country is found so tender, 
lively appreciation of children as in France, and 
Pierre and Marie were no exception to the rule. 
Such a happy week as she passed, lying content- 
edly in bed, watching her mother-in-law's busy 
energy as she put the small menage in order, and 
nestling her little girl to her side ; then the excite- 
ment each evening of Pierre's return ; there was so 
much to tell him nowadays. The baby had choked 
about three o'clock, frightening her almost to death, 
but gi^andmamma had said it was only the milk 
going down the wrong way ; she really believed the 
baby had noticed the canary-bird once, when he 
sang very loud ; there never was such a child be- 
fore, for she had only cried four times since Pierre 
left in the morning; and such an appetite, even 
grandmamma said she had never seen a baby more 
eager for food. 

And Pierre would sit listening, the baby lying 
on his strong left arm while he would try to clasp 
the wee hand round one of his big fingers. The 
evening when this feat was accomplished stood out 
like a holiday. 

Then the impatient member of the family would 
set up a lusty yell. Marie would hold out her 
arn)s with anxious eagerness, and the baby would 
nestle and cuddle with half-stifled cries until she 
felt sure of her coming feast ; while Pierre sat 
smiling and wondering why they did not ask his 
wife to sit for her portrait as the Blessed Virgin, 
who could scarcely have been more beautiful and 
holy. 
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One day Pdre Sorel painfully climbed the 
crooked stairs to see the baby ; for some reason or 
other he had grown fond of Marie, and this was 
paying her a great compliment. He smiled a 
queer twisted smile, as he looked at the little white 
bundle, so jealously guarded, and then he said, — 

"You have been christened by a priest with 
holy water, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. It can do you no 
harm, poor mite, to be christened again by an old 
man. Here is a tear, and with it I mark the cross 
on your forehead in the name of Suffering Hu- 
manity." 

Madame Besnard caught the baby angrily away. 
*' Just leave here, with your sorceries," she cried ; 
*' bewitching the poor baby, and like enough send- 
ing Marie into fits." 

But Marie had seen the tear gather in his little 
gleaming eye, and knew it was real. She put out 
her hand and said, " No, let him stay. He means 
no harm ; it is only his way of loving the baby.'^ 



CHAPTER Vn 

With Christine, life dragged. It humiliated 
her to acknowledge it, but this was the truth. 
When she looked back to the high aims and aspi- 
rations she had hugged to her heart formerly, and 
then considered the dull, uneventful round she 
trod, a feeling of rebellion, of impotent rage, shook 
her.^ 

She could not have told against whom her rage 
was directed. Certainly not against Gaston, who 
oppressed her with generosity, and gave her free- 
dom within certain limits ; hardly against her mo- 
ther, who was kind in a negative way ; and the rest 
of the world scarcely counted. 

She was able to go to Paris whenever she chose, 
and twice had invited Blanche to accompany her, 
and stay in her pretty apartment ; but the second 
refusal of her invitation had stung her, and she 
did not ask a third time. Pier grandmother had 
grown more feeble of late, and Madame d'Arcy 
would not leave her. Gaston was absorbed in his 
affairs and evidently anxious to get back to work 
the only time he went with her, so the apartment 
remained vacant. 

She had just grown fond of the Abb^ Lemaire's 
friends, when a slight accession of fortune gave 
them the means to return to their old home, so 
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that pleasure went from her. There were times 
when she thought she should be happier if she 
lived in the country, and could interest herself in 
all the details of a farm ; but when she spoke of it 
to her husband he looked distressed, and said it 
would mean much less of her companionship for 
him, and seemed so uneasy at the idea that she 
never mentioned it again. And so she lived sur- 
rounded by her only friends, her books, trying to 
stifle her longings for a broader field, a wider hori- 
zon. 

To Gaston the days were filled with interest, 
not always of the pleasantest sort; he saw the 
threatening look of things, and recognized that he 
lived in troublous times. The steady increase of 
strength in the socialistic party alarmed him, as 
did the tendency of government to interfere with 
private affairs. The power of the working class 
over the government through universal suffrage is 
great, and, used unscrupulously, terrible. His 
alarm was heightened by the number of anarchist 
deeds of violence, each day becoming more fre- 
quent. He invested all the property he had settled 
on Christine in foreign countries, and breathed 
freer to think her future was as safe as he could 
make it ; but as for himself he made all as ready as 
possible to meet the coming storm, if come it must. 

The long talks he had with the abb^ opened his 
eyes to the other side of life, and in time he made 
him his almoner among the poor of Blois, espe- 
cially among any of his former employees who might 
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be in difficulties, with the strict proviso of secrecy, 
for he had no mind to be sought by workmen for 
his charity. 

His only pleasures were occasional long drives 
in his park phaeton, with Christine by his side, 
and his mind occupied in controlling his horses; 
few words were spoken between them ; he would 
give her a look of love, now and then, ask if she 
were warm enough, or if she liked the road he 
had chosen, and after her reply silence would reign 
again. 

Once in a while it would come over him that her 
life was not gay enough for a young woman, and 
he would urge her to run up to Paris, or even go to 
London for a time, but she always refused. He 
bought her a St. Bernard puppy, who as he grew 
older became her constant companion. Thor and 
she took many long walks, for with him she felt 
secure in the loneliest forest paths, and it seemed to 
her he understood her as he waved his plume-like 
tail at her least word. 

She had been married about eighteen months, 
when one spring evening she was standing in her 
garden among the white cherry-blossoms, waiting 
for Gaston to come home ; the sun had set, and 
the heliotrope afterglow was pulsing and throbbing 
about the slender thread of the crescent moon ; the 
river, unstirred by the faintest breath of wind, re- 
flected in paler opaline tints the glory overhead, 
and the piers of the bridge sent black tremulous 
shadows down, down, until they almost reached 
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the place where Christine stood, while the arches 
made rounds of rosy red caught from the sun's last 
touch. The lamps already lighted above the arches 
danced and glimmered in the water below ; the 
birds were silent, and only a bat circled his blind 
way among the trees. She stood with one hand on 
Thor's head drinking in the beauty, forgetting all 
else, when the sharp click of the gate roused her, 
and she saw her husband coming towards her, 
followed by a stranger. 

Gaston had the expression he always wore when 
he saw her, of joy and restf ulness ; his old determi- 
nation to be master had faded away before her dig- 
nified acquiescence to his wishes, and each day she 
grew dearer to him ; his imagination clothed her 
with love for him equal to his for her. His voice 
was full of strength and joy as he said, " I have in- 
duced Monsieur de Martel to come home with me 
to dinner, my dear." 

The stranger lifted his hat, and bowed deeply ; 
he had a curiously familiar look to Christine as he 
stood facing the sunset ; his dark eyes, set far 
apart beneath straight brows ; his rich brown color- 
ing ; and above all an expression of wistful appeal 
that disappeared as soon as he spoke. 

" Monsieur is not only kind, but brave, to have 
invited me, for I am here openly to defy him and 
stir up rebellion in his camp." His smile had a 
slight touch of bravado, but he was young, and his 
eyes were winning ; Christine smiled back at him. 

" We will hang out a flag of truce, then ; and if 
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you will forget that you are an enemy, we will 
follow your example.'' 

^^ Then as long as you know me for what I am, 
I will throw my cares into your beautiful river, 
and be happy." 

" Come up on to the wall, and see our view," said 
Gaston, leading the way ; and they all stood looking 
almost down into the water, only a narrow lane 
separating them from the river-bank. A child's 
cry came up to them from the lane, and bending over 
they saw a little girl of about six sobbing piteously 
as she ])ickcd up the broken bits of what evidently 
had been her pitcher. 

" Poor little thing," said Christine, her own eyes 
filling, for she was sensitively sympathetic with 
children's woes. 

" Give her this," said Gaston, handing her a 
franc, and pressing her hand as he did so ; to 
Christine the lover-like touch took all meaning 
from the gift ; he gave to her, not to the poor bit 
of humanity below. 

" Here is something to buy you another jug ; 
don't cry, little girl," she said, leaning over the 
wall ; but while she spoke Monsieur de Martel had 
given a flying leap and was standing in the dust 
by the child ; he spoke to her gravely, as he might 
have addressed a man of his own age. ^^ Are you 
crying because you have broken something ? ^' 

The sobs had ceased from sheer astonishment, 
and she nodded the tangled, tumbled curly head. 

^' Well, you know you cannot mend it by tears ; 
so will you take my advice ? " 
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Another nod was the only answer. 

" Do you see what the lady has given to you ? It 
is a franc. Now if I were you I should carry it 
home and tell what has happened, and ask to be 
forgiven. They won't punish you, will they? " 
No, sir." 

Then don't be frightened, but thank the lady, 
and do as I tell you." 

The child lifted her tear-stained face, and stared 
up at Christine, who looked down like the Blessed 
Damosel, the cherry-blossoms and clear sky behind 
her, the fading glow on her face. The two in the 
lane stood in shadow. 

" Thank you," she said. 

" Good night," said Christine. 

" Good night," echoed de Martel, lifting his hat, 
and holding out his hand. The little girl put out 
her fist, doubled -over the franc into it, and held 
up her mouth ; he bent and kissed her, and she, 
suddenly shy, scampered off by the river-side. 

" You will have to walk all the way round to the 
gate," said Gaston. His voice was unsympathetic, 
and as he crossed the garden to let his guest in he 
muttered, " Theatrical." 

Christine was impressed by the scene; she had 
been puzzled by de Martel's action, but it had 
certainly not seemed theatrical to her, and she felt 
annoyed with Gaston for unsettling her belief in its 
spontaneousness. 

At the dinner table she quietly studied the 
stranger, and found herself wondering over and 
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over again why his face at times was so bewilder- 
ingly natural. 

At first the talk was commonplace enough, the 
coming Grand Prix, whether the salons promised 
well, and the interests of Blois. 

" Are you going to stay here for any length of 
time ? " asked Gaston. 

"I can hardly tell, it depends on so many 
things," answered de Martel. "As I told you, I am 
going to give a series of lectures to the working- 
men here." 

" On what subject ? " asked Christine, her eyes 
showing her interest. 

"Their rights as opposed to those of capital," 
responded de Martel quietly. 

Gaston gave his head the quick, backward shake 
that showed Christine he was annoyed. 

" What utter nonsense you fellows talk when 
you speak of the struggle and the fight between 
labor and capital. Don't yon see they are mutually 
dependent ? Each needs the other." 

" This is no time for me to bring out my heavy 
guns, for madame promised us a flag of truce. 
I will only point to the wretched, down-trodden 
condition of the workman, and then look at the 
table before me. That is argument enough." 

" And yet my father who made the money that 
buys my luxuries was one of the working-men," 
returned Gaston. 

Christine saw that the subject was not one to 
promote peace, and made a diversion by calling 
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Tfaor {rr>in hi« comer for his accustomed bonbon^ 
anrl as sr>on as she could rose from the table. 

^ Will you come upstairs aud smoke in my 
room ? " she asked, as they crossed the hall. 

^^ Yes, for I loathe the salon, and I am afraid old 
Pilon is coming with some accounts for me to go 
over with him, so I must keep the library for 
that. Confound him, there he is now ! " exclaimed 
Gastrin, as the bell rang. 

" Inhere are cigars and cigarettes up there," he 
continued, ^' and madame will let you smoke com- 
fortably until I am free." 

As (yhristine entered the softly lighted room her 
eyes fell on the photograph of the Bacchus of the 
Doges' Palace. She gave a slight exclamation. 
" Ah, that is what I saw 1 " 

"I beg your pardon, did you say anything to 
me?" asked de Martel, who did not catch her 
vords. 

For a moment Christine felt confused, — some- 
thing new to her. Then with a rising blush she 
said, "I have been wondering whose face you 
cdlcd to my mind, and it is this picture." She 
pointed to it as she spoke, and the likeness seemed 
stronger than before. De Martel looked at it 
carelessly. 

" I have never seen the original. Where is it ? " 

" In Venice ; have you never been there ? " 

" No ; since I was twenty-four my life has had 
but ono object, one aim — to help humanity, to work 
for it; everything that means happiness to others 
I have given up." 
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" But is it necessary to give up all those things to 
do good ? " 

" As I see it I can do nothing less." 

" How I envy you," said Christine. 

De Martel looked at her keenly. Her eyes met 
his unflinchingly ; truth was there. She was not a 
woman who talked at random for the sake of hear- 
ing her own voice. 

" If you envy me why do you not do some good 
in the world ? Or pardon me, perhaps you do. I 
am egotistical and think my way the only one." 

" No, I do no good ; I am of no use," said Chris- 
tine drearily. 

" How dare you sit at your ease and tell me 
that ? Do you realize the misery about you, the 
hunger, the want, and the crime that follows them ? 
Do you ever think of the multitudes of women, of 
young girls, living shamefully in Paris, and of the 
reasons that are driving them to such lives ? " 

He had thrown his head back, so that his eyes 
flashed at her through half-closed lids ; his tone 
lashed her. 

" You cannot tell me I am to blame for sin and 
misery," she said, her glance answering his chal- 
lenge bravely. 

" That is just what I can and do tell you. A 
woman like you might be a power for untold good 
if she cared to be ; but it is the women like you 
that do harm by your lack of daring." 

" Tell me what you mean. I do not understand 
you." 
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"Would it bore you to hear what my life has 
been ? " asked de Martel, reassumiug his quiet tones 
and air. 

" That is what I want to hear," answered Chris- 
tine. She was quivering with excitement from his 
words, and could feel her heart beat. 

He began his story in a voice that sounded like 
a violin chord, vibrating, intense, musical; he 
walked restlessly about the room as he spoke, some- 
times seating himself near her for a moment, but 
she lost no word. 

" My mother and her father were chased from 
Poland by the Eussian government because he was 
suspected justly of liberal sympathy. His fortune, 
not a large one, was confiscated, and they came to 
Paris with almost nothing. My mother was very 
beautiful and had musical talent and an exquisite 
voice ; she soon became known, and was often en- 
gaged to sing at musicales. At one of these, my 
father. Baron de Martel, saw her and fell deeply 
in love with her. She was warm hearted and en- 
thusiastic, and in spite of her father's warnings 
became passionately attached to my father. Of 
course they were separated by a thousand difficul- 
ties. The de Martels are a very old family, and al- 
though my father was not the oldest son, his 
mother's fortune was settled on him, and this made 
him a good partL His people moved heaven and 
earth to turn him from his determination to marry 
his beautiful Pauline, — I am named for her, Paul, 
— but in vain. They were both of age, and, as soon 
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as they could arrange matters, married. My grand- 
father used to tell me he had never seen such 
lovers; they went with him to Geneva, and for 
three years their life was a long dream. I was 
born about a year after their marriage, and when 
I was two, my father was drowned in the lake. My 
mother never got over it ; her one idea after that 
was to do her best for me, and having received an 
invitation from my grandmother, she took me to 
the de Martel chateau in Normandy, where we 
lived until I was fourteen. 

"During all that time I saw her crushed beneath 
the cursed pride of the family. My God ! it stirs 
my blood now to remember the sneers, the slights, 
she endured so meekly; never a word, except to 
tell me not to fret over them. 

"But when I was fourteen her health broke 
down, and the doctors recommended mountain air. 
She would not leave me, so together we went back 
to my grandfather at Geneva, and there she sank.*' 

De Martel's voice died away, and for a moment 
neither spoke ; then he began in a different 
key: — 

"The next five years of my life were spent at 
Geneva with my grandfather and his friends, 
among whom were some of the advanced thinkers 
of the day ; men whose names are scorned now, 
but who are the prophets of the coming Messiah. 
They were my teachers ; they read me the true 
meanings of Christ's words; they taught me to 
give up all and follow Him. But my Cluist is 
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not the i)alo shadow on the cross you worship. He 
is my brother, the under-paid workman ; she is my 
sister, the prostitute. I am working to save their 
bodies, and in that way liberate the divinity within 
them, give it a chance, and build up heaven among 
us." 

When his voice ceased there was vibration in 
the room. Christine had heard a trmnpet call, and 
felt that its echoes would clang forever through 
her life. 

There was nothing simple in Paul de MartePs 
make-up ; he was the result of a union of two dis- 
tinct races: one, down-trodden, persecuted, and 
burning with its wrongs ; the other, brave, highly 
strung, intelligent, and scorning the middle class 
that had destroyed its kingdom and succeeded 
to the 2)ower of the state, imbued with the ideas of 
commerce and usury. 

He always felt two personalities at work within 
him, and although he had been deeply moved as he 
told Christine the story of his life, at its end he 
watched for the effect it had on her, as an actor 
might study his audience, to learn from its silence 
or applause what improvement might be made for 
a repetition. He was satisfied, for his hostess had 
grown very pale from the intensity of her feeling, 
and her eyes saw beyond the present. 

Paul's heart beat fast ^vith satisfaction. To him 
his life's work was his entire life ; although egotis- 
tical and intensely interested in himself in a frank 
boyish way, he had no personal aims or ambitions • 
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he had never cared for any woman except his 
mother. 

As a violinist might view a Stradivarius, owned 
by a collector, and carefully shut up behind glass 
doors, he looked at Christine. Here was a wonder- 
ful instrument, needing only the master-touch to 
flood the world with its melodies; its owner was 
all unconscious of its power, only regarding it from 
a purely aesthetic standpoint ; it remained for him 
to break the lock, and set the music free. 

Paul judged that enough had been said for the 
first time, and with an abrupt change, characteris- 
tic of him as Christine learaed later, said, — 

" Shall I sing to you ? " 

His eyes had a singularly appealing look when 
they met hers fully, and, in spite of the solemnity 
of the thoughts stirring within her, she smiled as 
she thanked him, and pointed to the piano. 

"All I know I learned from my mother," he 
said, touching the keys with velvety fingers. " I 
am not a musician, but she was. I will sing you a 
people's ballad written in the time of Louis the 
Eleventh. There is no king to oppress us to-day in 
France, but the oppression is as heavy now as then." 

His voice, although sweet, appealed to the heart 
of the listener more through its manly power ; it 
seemed to strike the key-note of her being, and 
there were times when she almost cried out to him 
to stop. 

Before the song was ended the door opened, and 
Gaston came in ; the spell was broken. 
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" You have n't been smoking," he said ; " my wife 
does not object ; here, take a cigarette." 

The man who accepted the cigarette, who sat 
easily by Gaston, and talked cleverly and entertain- 
ingly for the rest of the evening, was not the man 
who had stirred Christine with his words and his 
music ; she felt bewildered, but also relieved by the 
change ; the strain was becoming too much for her. 

After he had gone she asked Graston about him, 
— where they had first met, and how he had hap- 
pened to bring him to dinner. 

" I knew him in Paris ; in fact, he was a member 
of my club ; he belongs to a good family, is very 
popular, and I always liked him. I remember hear- 
ing him spoken of in a mysterious sort of way — 
people said he had communistic tendencies, or 
something of that kind, but I never paid much at- 
tention to them. When we met this afternoon he 
said he was down here on business opposed to 
mine, but I thought he was in fun, and until he 
told us at dinner about his lectures I did not be- 
lieve it. Too bad, such a clever, attractive fellow 
should have that bee in his bonnet." 

" Do you call it such a very bad bee, Gaston ? " 

" Yes, I do ; I will tell you why. Men with his 
ideas talk some sense, but a great deal more non- 
sense ; the workmen who hear them are not sensi- 
ble enough to sift the one from the other, and the 
result is, that in trying to cut their masters' throats, 
the poor devils cut their own. Now, my darling, 
don't fret about all these things ; you look tired ; 
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go to bed, and forget everything except that I love 
you with all my heart. I have work to do, so good 
night." 

Christine gave him a long look ; she wanted him 
to sympathize a little with her doubts ; but he was 
so strong, so clear headed, so sure he was right, 
that she drew back, and left him. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The next morning Christine went to her mother's, 
and so absorbed was she in her own thoughts, which 
had hardly let her sleep through the night, that, now 
for the first time, she entered the house without 
a dull heartache at the signs of poverty each day 
made plainer. 

Only her grandmother was at home, and she ran 
at once to the sunny, cheerful room, where the old 
lady was surrounded by the mementos of her 
young, gay days. 

She smiled as she kissed Christine's soft, warm 
cheek, but she was old, and her form was bent, her 
eye dim ; only her beautiful hands and her un- 
daunted spirit remained the same. 

"Tell me something amusing, dear," she said, 
as Christine seated herself. " I am so tired of 
your mother. Because the body is nearing the 
grave why should the mind be made to suffer like- 
wise? I like fun, and gossip, and entertainment 
as much as I ever did; but she is for inviting 
the entire clergy to come and pray with me. It is 
not time yet, and it gives me the shivers. It is like 
receiving a visit from your undertaker, and seeing 
him calculate the length of your coffin. Ugh ! 
These old bones have some life in them yet, dear, 
and as long as I live, my cry is, Vive the sunshine, 
vive amusement, a has the priests." 
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"I liave nothing to amuse you, grandmamma, 
dear, I am afraid. Monsieur Roehefort brought a 
Monsieur de Martel home to dinner last evening, 
who sang beautifully. That is all my news." 

" De Martel ? I knew a delightful Madame de 
Martel five hundred years ago. She had a chateau 
near ours in Normandy. Poor woman, how she 
suffered. Her favorite son married a Jewish ballet- 
dancer, or something of the kind, and was drowned 
or thrown from his horse soon after and killed." 

"She was a Pole, grandmamma, an exile, and 
sang to support herself and her father," said Chris- 
tine, a vague feeling of loyalty to the dead woman, 
whose story she had so lately heard, stirring within 
her. 

" Ah, very likely. At all events, it was a terrible 
blow to her, for the de Martels go back to Charle- 
magne, — perhaps to Noah, for all I know, — and it 
nearly killed her when her boy threw himself away. 
However, she behaved like an angel, and had the 
widow bring the child to her and live with her. I 
suppose this young man is the very boy I mean." 

" I think he is," said Christine. 

" Well, what do I always say ? Every sorrow in 
the world comes through men. What was my life 
while my husband lived? A long imprisonment 
in that grim old chateau ; the very thought of 
it makes me wretched. All day long alone, and 
all through the evening trying to forget your 
grandfather's snores in a book. Oh, my dear, the 
contrast of reading about one of Diunas's heroesi 
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all gallantry and satin and jewels, and feeling my 
heart go out to him^ and then looking up and see- 
ing my marquis, his face as red as a beet with his 
riding and his wine, his mouth wide open, his 
hands as rough as a plough-boy's, and his feet 
stretched out far apart, with the slippers kicked 
off. Ah, but my day came before I was too old or 
too ugly to enjoy it, and my life was a gay one un- 
til your poor mother's troubles came to sadden it.'' 

Christine's clear eyes rested lovingly and dubi- 
ously on the yiyacious old face ; she was wondering 
if any deeper feeling lay beneath the effervescing 
surface, and if she were the one to find out and 
trouble the depths. It was no cowardice that kept 
her silent, only self-distrust. While she gently 
stroked the waxen hand that lay in hers, the mar- 
quise spoke again. 

^ I should like to see this de ^lartel if he is still 
here ; he ought to be a fine looking man, for all 
the family were handsome, and as I remember his 
mother she had a strange, outlandish kind of 
beauty. You may bring him to see me." Chris- 
tine promised, and chance gave her an opportunity 
to keep her promise promptly, for as she walked 
home to breakfast she met Paul de JVIarteL He 
was coming along the river walk under the fresh 
green of the pollarded trees, and for a moment 
Christine wanted to run away and hide ; the next 
he caught sight of her, and came towards her with 
a look of confident gladness, that was not too bold, 
yet brought the swift color to her cheek. 
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"I have been telling my grandmother about 
you," she said, after the first words of greeting. 
" She used to know your family in Normandy, 
and wants me to bring you to see her. She is very 
old, and it would be a kindness if you would go." 

"Of course I will go with you any time you 
say. What is her name ? " 

" She is the Marquise du Chatelet." 

" Ah, she used to be a great beauty, I think. I 
am almost sure I have seen her." 

As Paul spoke a shadowy memory came to him 
of a gay, charming woman, married to a man 
twenty years her senior, who had made every woman 
jealous within twenty miles, his own grandmother 
being no exception. 

They parted, after having made an engagement 
for the following afternoon, and Paul strolled on to 
his hotel, his mind active as usual, in a varied pic- 
turesque way that often resulted in hitting the par- 
ticular nail he was trying to drive in as squarely 
on the head as though he had followed rules in the 
most orthodox manner. He was to give his first 
lecture this very evening in a small, unpretending 
room he had hired, and he was working out his 
programme. 

He had been considering it carefully when he 
met Christine, and she had given his thoughts 
another turn ; he had an idea that she was made 
of the right stuff to work with. Her eyes had the 
far-reaching gaze that sometimes makes one believe 
in seeing visions ; Paul knew this look, and had 
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grown to connect it with enthusiasts, people who 
would have been martyrs four hundred years ago. 

His teachers had been men of advanced thought, 
and had little to do with the class we speak of as 
agitators. However mistaken they might be, their 
aims were high. They were ready to lay down 
their own lives for the sake of the many, and they 
had no scruples in urging others to the " deed of 
violence " which alone gives the right of true mem- 
bership. Theorists they were, dreamers of dreams 
and seers of visions ; but single hearted, brave, 
and true. Paul, with his young blood stirring in 
his veins, his capabilities for winning honor, glory, 
love, always had a welcome waiting for any fate 
that might be a help for " one of the least of 
these." 

With all the complex twists and turns of his 
nature it never occurred to him that Christine was 
a beautiful woman ; to him she was a possible aid 
in his life's work ; and his determination to make 
her as useful as he could was not so cold blooded 
as unconscious of all things, save one. 

She was waiting for him in her garden when he 
called for her the next afternoon, and there seemed 
a hidden music to her in the air as they walked 
towards her mother's house together. 

"I made my first attempt last night, and I 
think I was successful," he began with boyish 
impetuousness. 

" Tell me about it," said Christine. 

" Oh, the details would bore you ; I was awfully 
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afraid they would the audience too, for I spoke 
about taxes and tariff laws, and that sort of thing. 
But they were tremendously enthusiastic, and at 
the end I saug them a song I sang to you the other 
night." 

"Did they like it?" 

" They seemed to. One old lame fellow stopped 
to speak to me. ' Citizen,' said he, ' you Ve 
given me an idea to-night. I have always stuck 
to it hell was here, and we had got to move on 
with a policeman after us to find anything better ; 
but if chaps like you get hold of thiugs it is the 
hell you '11 move on, and let us rest in peace.' " 

Christine smiled at Paul's odd face as he twisted 
up his lips ; then she sighed. 

" How fearful it is to think of people who can 
see all this beauty and yet call earth a hell." 

" That is the reason I am an anarchist," said 
Paul with as much calmness as if he had told his 
age. 

She drew her breath sharply, and looked at him 
almost with terror. 

" Do you really mean what you say ? " she 
asked. 

" Let me explain a little. I feel the wrongs of 
the people so strongly that I have given up the 
property I inherited from my grandmother to the 
cause. I own nothing. I am allowed enough to 
dress and live like a gentleman, because it is 
thought I can have more influence in that way. 
You know the poorer classes like a thorough 
gentleman ; it is only the half-ways they hate." 
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Paul could have cursed himself the moment the 
words were spoken, as Graston's position flashed 
across him; but to Christine they conveyed no 
thought other than what they stated, for to her 
Craston stood so high everywhere without the 
region of her heart that she felt he was unassail- 
able. The pause that followed was scarcely per- 
ceptible ; then Paul continued : — 

^^ You must understand I am not fully initiated ; 
that can come only after proof of my sincerity." 

^^Is not giving up life and fortune enough 
proof?" 

" No," said Paul shortly. 

'* What is it they demand of you ? " she persisted. 

" Some act of violence." 

Christine shuddered and turned pale. 

** And you, you would commit a murder ? " 

*' If necessary, yes." He spoke firmly, but he 
was also pale. 

" You with your kind heart ? You who kissed 
the little girl the other night ? Oh, no, no, I can- 
not believe it. I will not believe it." 

They had reached Madame d'Arcy's gate, and 
a moment more would bring them to the house. 
Paul stopped short. "Don't think me brutal or 
cruel from choice. I could not bear that. I only 
tell you this to show you that I would not shrink 
from what is most abhorrent to me, if by doing it I 
worked for the world. Sometimes I think even 
Christ's sacrifice would have been greater if He had 
been obliged to make others suffer as He did. If 
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we may put human feelings into the Divine, then 
God bore the heavier burden in sending His son to 
endure the cross." 

Christine took his hand. "I have had that 
thought, too. I hope it is not wicked. And I 
could never think you brutal." 

There was no time for more, but enough had 
been said to establish a perfect understanding be- 
tween them. Christine had a strange feeling 
during the next hour that Paul's being with them 
was too natural ; he slipped into the family ways of 
speech like one of themselves, still keeping his own 
personality. 

Madame du Chatelet delighted in him ; this was 
evident, not only from the twinkle in her dark 
eyes, but also from the faint flush on her cheek. 
On her right hand she wore her best rings to do 
him honor, but the only ornament upon the other 
was an old greenish turquoise, small, and in an 
ordinary setting. As Christine sat by her mother 
at the open window, watching her needle go in and 
out of her tapestry-work, she could hear her grand- 
mother laugh and the gayety in her voice; once 
she said, "Oh, you rogue," so that the words 
reached the other end of the room ; but she did not 
hear the marquise when, the visit drawing towards 
its close, she looked up at Paul with a plaintive 
expression in her face that hid all the gayety, and 
said, "You will come again? Oh, you do not 
know yet, and my wish for you is that you will 
never know, old age. I love the world, but I am 
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dusted and laid aside like a piece of porcelain out 
of date, and it is very hard sometimes." 

The young man's eyes softened with a pitiful ad- 
miration. " Yes," he said, " I will come often if I 
may, for you know you are charming, and charm is 
always young." 

" Ah, you are your grandfather over again ; you 
have his eyes, and you have his silver tongue." 

She softly laid her right hand over her left, and 
the shabby little ring was hidden. As the door 
closed behind him and Christine she turned to her 
daughter. 

"Next to a priest give me a doctor for a fooL 
If Eichard paid me a compliment for every pill he 
orders me, I should be ten years younger." 

In the soft, warm spring air Paul and Christine 
walked leisurely towards her home ; for a while 
neither spoke. She was trying to go back to their 
words of an hour ago ; he was studying her. At 
last he said, " Do you ever write poetry ? " 

The question was so unexpected that for a 
moment she did not understand it ; then she shook 
her head. 

" Oh, no ; what made you ask ? " 

"Because you look as so few people do, as 
though you saw and felt beneath the surface some- 
how. I am sure you think poetry sometimes ? " 

" I do, and it is my dumbness makes me suffer, I 
believe ; there is a love of it all struggling to be 
free ; it strangles me, but I cannot make others 
understand my gladness or my sorrows. After all 
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they are not mine, so no one knows why they affect 
nie. A strain of music, a gleam of light on the 
purple distance, or a lovely child brings joy to me. 
I put my hand on Thor's head and want to tell him 
how I long to clash cymbals, and call the world to 
see the beauty about it; then some little human 
touch makes a sob come. I remember seeing a 
man last Christmas eve who had bought an orange : 
he was not a peasant, but he was thin, and gray, 
and ])oor ; ho took the orange and looked at it with 
such evident pleasure, and was so careful to have it 
wrapped in soft paper, that the tears came to my 
eyes thinking of the pathos of his home, and the 
little child who would find its only Christmas in 
that orange. Then, when I see cruelty in any 
form I would like to write words to make brutes 
writhe and from very shame grow tender." 

" Be patient ; you will find speech in time," said 
Paul gently as she ceased speaking. 

She was astonished at her own words; they 
excited her too, but she could hardly believe it was 
she who had shown her heart to this stranger ; and 
yet he was not a stranger. She gave a nervous 
little laugh unlike herself. " I don't know what 
has made me say these things to you; generally 
Thor is the only one I talk to like this." 

Paul was also excited by her unveiled heart ; he 
saw the dim possibilities of which he had dreamed 
taking definite form. This woman of imperial 
presence, surrounded by all the luxury wealth 
gives, had the divine spark, and was worthy to be 
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chosen as an instrument for the cause of humanity. 
He looked at her critically, almost with the eye of 
an auctioneer, as he ran over her attractions men- 
tally. " Her beauty will go for a good deal, and 
her height is imposing ; then her voice is delicious, 
and her expression — yes, by Jove, she is made for 
it. Once more a woman shall save France." 

When they reached her gate he asked quite 
humbly for him, dropping unconsciously his con- 
fident manner, if he might stay with her a little 
while. 

" I want to pay my debt to you, madame. Con- 
fidence for confidence, you know ; and will you be 
good enough to receive mine ? " 

" Thank you," said Christine. " My confidence 
is worth very little, but perhaps my sympathy will 
be of use to you." 

Seated by the open window, his head dark against 
the clear sky, Paul told her of his aims, and projects, 
and enthusiasms. With glowing words that burnt 
to her very heart he described the suffering of the 
great down-trodden masses of humanity ; the rich 
ring of his voice gave a touch of eloquence even to 
statistics, and Christine listened with parted lips 
and quick-coming breath to the blasting tale of 
wrongs done by men who speculate with human 
beings as others do with money and stocks, who 
buy and sell their kind as truly as the farmers buy 
and sell cows and sheep. He told of crowded city 
tenements where the heroism required to live a 
fairly honest life, though unrecognized, is greater 
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than that which took martyrs to the stake. He told 
of men, his leaders, who gave up home and fortune 
and love, to serve their suffering brothers. And 
all his words thrilled with a fellow feeling for the 
sufferers, and heavy, controlled rage against their 
oppressors. 

At last Christine could bear the strain no longer. 
" Oh, do not, I beg of you, do not tell me any more. 
I feel stained vnth the guilt of all these horrors. 
Tell me, instead, how you mean to help them, and 
what your ideas are. It is all so hopeless, so miser- 
able." 

" No, not hopeless while there are men in the 
world who feel as I do, and who are ready to sacri- 
fice all to the cause they believe in." 

" But to be practical, what do you mean to do ? 
You can't intend to redistribute all the money in 
the country ? " 

" And why not ? " Paul gave his head a defiant 
toss, and waited for her answer, but she said no- 
thing, knowing something was coming from him. 
After a moment he went on in a changed tone. 

" All over the world, and especially in France, 
there is a guild of book-binders numbering many 
thousand members. Each member pays yearly a 
franc and a quarter to the main treasurer, who 
sends sums of money, as it is called for, to differ- 
ent towns and villages. If a member, having no 
work, is in search of a situation, and finds himself 
stranded in a strange place without money, all he 
has to do is to make himself known to some other 
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member, and the local band of the guild provides 
him with food, lodging, and enough money to take 
him on his way. This is only a slight straw, but it 
shows that the ^ind is blowing in the right direc- 
tion, and it also shows that peace and good-will are 
possible on earth. I for one Ynil work my life out 
to establish that peace and good-will at last, even 
if I have to wade ankle deep in blood to accom- 
plish it ; and there are many like me, thank God." 

^^ But you must tell me more than that," persisted 
Christine. " You must tell me how you mean to 
accomplish your wish." 

" What took place in France one hundred years 
ago ? The great Revolution, you say. And I say 
a greater one yet is being prepared, to which the 
first was but the forerunner. If death and agony 
come by it, the fault is theirs who will not listen. 
They shut their eyes and put their fingers in their 
ears ; they refuse to see the writing on the wall, 
though the letters are burning fire, and their near- 
est and dearest are threatened." 

" But that is so terrible ; think of the cruel suf- 
fering it brings to those who are innocent, as well 
as to those who are guilty." 

^^ Listen for a moment, madame ; remember I 
am not a Catholic. I acknowledge no church, but 
I follow my captain, Christ, the first great so- 
cialist. Here are the words he has given us for 
guides." 

Paul took from his pocket a small, well-worn 
Protestant New Testament, and read aloud : — 
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" Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth ; I came not to send peace, but a sword. 

'^ For I am come to set a man at variance against 
his father, and the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 
^" And a man's foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold. 

" He that loveth father or mother more than me 
is not worthy of me." 

Paul closed the book, and leaned his head 
against the window-frame. The verses he had read 
seemed to inspire him, and his eyes s^leamed as 
from an inward fire. 

" When I read those sayings," he said, " and 
others like them, I almost scorn myself for wearing 
good clothes, eating good food, and never feeling 
the agonies of starvation and cold. What have I 
done, or my fathers before me, that all the blessings 
of this world are mine for the asking, while my 
neighbor sees one child sent to the grave, and 
another to shame worse than death for the want of 
a little money? Perhaps the sum most wealthy 
men spend on their cigars, or their wives on their 
gloves, would keep a whole family from crime and 
want. Can I live happily, gratifying my every 
wish, knowing as I do the hideous discontent hidden 
behind the door of every tenement-house? Can 
you put your head on your pillow, and, thanking 
God for all his kindness, sleep peacefully, when 
thousands of women, as beautiful as you, nourished 
in the same way, feeling the heat and cold just as 
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you do, capable of living as good a life as you do, 
are rushing headlong to destruction, dragging num- 
berless others with them ? I tell you that women 
of your kind, shutting your eyes either from indif- 
ference or laziness to the sin of the world, are pre- 
paring themselves a future as dark as those poor 
wretches, thrust, half of them, into the sink of vice, 
from want." 

Christine shuddered as he stopped speaking, but 
she looked steadily at him. 

" I am still waiting," she said, " for you to tell 
me what to do. My heart is not cold, oh, no. I 
am not indifferent to all this, but I am a married 
woman ; I may not do many things that if I were 
a man I would rejoice in." 

As she spoke, the abba's description of the per- 
fect circle of a life flashed into her mind, and also 
Christ's words, " And a man's foes shall be they 
of his own household." There was always, then, a 
choice to be made ? And who could tell the right 
way from the wrong ? 

Paul was silent for some time ; he did not venture 
yet to tell her what joining the ranks in which he 
marched involved; the recruit he was striving to 
enroll was too valuable for him to run any risks. 
At last he spoke. 

" I see at once that you are a woman above the 
ordinary ; you have a heart as well as a mind, and 
I think you can puzzle your own way out better 
with no aid from me. Think always of Christ's 
life and teachings ; be gentle in your opinion of 
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sinners ; and try to remember that suffering to-day 
may mean the freedom of whole nations in the 
years to come; forget the horrors a revolution 
might bring with it, or regard it as you would an 
amputation of an arm that was to save your life. 
Fix your eyes on the years to come, when thou- 
sands shall rise up and call us blessed, who, through 
shame, and pain, and death, gave them freedom 
from want and sin." 

The breeze, fragrant with the odor of flowers, 
came gently in at the window, stirring Paid's dark 
hair, and giving a gratefidly cooling touch to 
Christine's cheeks, flushed with excitement and 
generous indignation. The pigeons cooed loudly 
in the dovecote near the house, the birds filled the 
air with tumultuous melody, and a child's laughter 
floated in from the river. 

"All is so beautiful and so false," murmured 
Christine, and oven as she spoke the child's laugh- 
ter turned to a wail. Paul rose, and took her hand, 
looking solemnly into the troubled depths of her 
eyes. 

" lie that is not with me is against me," was all 
he said, and a moment later she was alone with 
armies of new thoughts warring against one another. 
She tried to think, to reason with herself; she 
made excuses in her own mind for her life, but she 
cringed with shame at their pettiness. " If I really 
loved my God and my neighbor, could I neglect 
them ? Should I meekly follow the routine mapped 
out for me ? Oh, what can I do ? What ought I 
to do ? " 
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She walked restlessly up and down the roouL, 
clasping her hands nerrously. and moTing her head 
from side to side. *'* I am in a prison* I built it 
with my ovm hands ; I gave the jailer the key. 
\» it my duty to escape ? Oh, if I only could be 
sure ! " She thought for a moment of going to the 
Abbe Lemaire, but knew well beforehand what 
his advice would be. She wanted with all her force 
U> }>elieve Paul. Once convinced her soul would 
have leaped to face danger ; her whole being was on 
an heroic scale, her noble body a worthy shrine for 
high aspirations. But night crept on ; the machin- 
ery of the household claimed her attention, and 
still in silence she pondered and wondered in sor- 
row and doubt. 



CHAPTER IX 

As the weeks glided by towards summer, Chris- 
tine saw Paul frequently, but their long intimate 
talk was not repeated ; she tried to arrange another 
meeting when they would be alone, and she could 
ask him the myriad questions about things that 
perplexed her, but she was always foiled. Paul, 
accustomed to make men his study, saw that she 
was profoundly stirred by what he had said to her, 
and judged it wiser to give her time to thoroughly 
absorb his opinions than perhaps startle her by any 
fresh ones. With these ideas he always evaded a 
tete-a-tete without seeming to do so, and the little 
nothings that interfered with Christine's wishes 
were so natural that she never dreamed of their 
being foregone conclusions. 

With the warm weather the marquise lost 
strength so rapidly that Madame d'Arcy was 
alarmed and called in Dr. Richard, who at once 
said the best, perhaps the only thing would be a 
change to a more bracing climate. Christine, who 
heard the doctor's report, at once took command. 

" Mamma," she said decidedly, " this is a case for 
prompt action. If Dr. Richard recommends Nor- 
mandy I will start to-morrow, take a comfortable 
house, and telegraph for you and Blanche to bring 
grandmamma the moment I am ready to receive 
you." 
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*'*' The very thing, dear Madame Rochefort ; it 
will not only restore madame the marqnise, but 
may give her many years of health yet," said Dr. 
Kiehard, beaming at Christine, and wishing such a 
wealthy woman were not so selfishly strong and 
well. The kind-hearted creature forgot many a 
visit he paid to the marquise, so that his sharp^yed 
wife need not write it down in his day-book and 
charge it on his yearly bill ; but on the strength of 
his kindness he would have enjoyed taking a double 
fee from the prosperous Kochefort household now 
and then. 

Madame d'Arcy shook her head hopelessly. 

" My mother will never consent to move," she 
said. 

" Let me persuade her," returned Christine, 
leaving the room for her grandmother's. She 
found her leaning back in her large armchair, 
looking white and shrunken in the dim light, the 
blinds being closed. Her voice was very low when 
she said, ^^ Good morning, dear. I am losing my 
courage with my strength, and should not have 
pluck enough to abuse an abbe to-day." 

"Then you must regain your strength so as 
to keep your characteristics," retorted Christine, 
smiling, and folding the small, cold hand in her 
soft warm palm. " There is a plot, grandmamma 
dear, to put you on a wishing-rug, and transport 
you to Normandy, where you will be yourself im- 
mediately when you smell the sea." 

" To Normandy ? To my chateau ? " asked the 
marquise eagerly. 
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" Yes, if you would like to go there, and think it 
would be comfortable for you." 

" Oh, comfortable enough, for all the necessary 
furniture is there, and old Lizette always lives 
there with her grandchildren. Lately I have 
longed to see the place again — my Normandy ; " 
and the marquise lifted her left hand and leaned 
her lips against the little shabby ring that she 
wore constantly now. 

" I am so thankful you will do it," said Chris- 
tine ; her face lighted up with the joy of having 
an offer of help from her accepted. " I will start 
to-morrow, and you will follow with the others a 
day or so later." 

Her grandmother said nothing in answer to this, 
leaning still on her left hand, and gently stroking 
Christine's open palm with her right. At last she 
broke the silence, the thin thread of her voice 
scarcely audible. 

"The only man I ever loved was near me in 
Normandy. I have never been a wicked woman, 
and we gave each other up ; they say I have no 
capacity for love, but all these weary years I have 
been true to him, and I want to see the old place 
once more before I go. Lately I have thought of 
him more than ever." 

Christine held her breath ; it seemed scarcely 
possible she heard aright. At that moment the 
door opened and Madame d'Arcy entered. She 
was sincerely relieved to hear that her mother had 
consented so readily, and had thus taken off her 
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shoulders the burden of accepting any luxury 
boufirht with her low-bom son-in-law's money. She 
followed Christine downstairs, when she left almost 
immediately to make her arrano^ements for her 

journey. 

*^It is a great comfort, dear," she said rather 
awkwardly, as she put her arm round her daugh- 
ter's waist. "Poor grandmamma is very weak, 
sometimes almost wandering, and this is every- 
thins: for her. But do vou think Monsieur Soche- 
fort will consent to your leaving him ? ' ' 

" Gaston will consent to everything, mamma, 
by which he is the only suiBFerer," said Christine 
proudly. 

He justified her confidence in his kindness, 
helped her to make her arrangements, and insisted 
upon her taking the butler as well as her maid 
with her to make her family as comfortable as 
possible. She decided to leave by the night train, 
to escape going to a Paris hotel alone, and was busy 
until their late dinner, when at last all was in 
readiness. 

" How kind vou are, Gaston ! " she exclaimed in 
English, looking across the bowl of roses at him. 
" How I wish I could thank you enough for all you 
do for me and mine." 

He drew his eyebrows sharply together, and 
flushed. She was quick to see she had hurt him, 
but she did not know in what way. Gaston was 
beginning to feel vaguely that his wife did not love 
him as he did her, and gratitude from her stung 
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him; he wanted her to demand his love and de- 
votion as her right. 

" Christine, you act as though I were the only- 
husband who ever indulged his wife in any wish. 
Did you expect me to lose my temper if you asked 
for a stick of candy before we were married ? " 

She laughed gently. "You spoil me, Gaston 
dear ; it will do me good to be away from you for 
a while, and learn that I am an ordinary human 
being; for I am in danger of thinking myself a 
queen, with you for a prime minister." 

Gaston did not smile back at her ; manlike he 
was aggrieved that she was going to follow the 
advice he had repeatedly urged upon her to go 
away from home. He felt he was a martyr, and 
having done everything for her convenience in his 
usual generous, thoughtful way, was now feeling 
the reaction. 

" Stay as long as you like, my dear," he said, 
"but don't forget how desperately I shall miss 
you, or how like lead the days will be until I have 
you with me again." 

" You are too good to me ; you love me too 
much," she said, leaving her chair and going to 
his side, where she stood with her hand on his 
shoulder. The dinner was over, and the servant 
had left the room. Gaston's whole body quivered 
under her light touch. He threw his arms about 
her waist, and, drawing her closely to him, looked 
up yearningly into her face, trying to see one 
gleam of love in her clear eyes. But her gaze 
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never faltered as she returned his ; it was affection- 
ate and indulgent, as though half excusing him for 
his impetuousness. 

" My darling, my darling," he cried ; " say once 
that you love me before you go away. You have 
never said it to me, and only God knows how I 
long to hear it." 

Christine stood motionless in his close embrace. 
She knew she did not love him in the way he 
meant; but it cut to her heart to think of the 
blank disappointment and pain he would feel if 
she told him so ; and after a cruelty like that, to 
leave him alone would be too hard. 

She took his head between her hands, and, bend- 
ing it back, stooped and kissed his forehead. 

"My husband," she said tremulously, "your 
love for me is so great it overshadows mine for 
you. But I am your loyal wife, dear, and love no 
one but you." 

This was scanty comfort for poor Gaston, but 
he forced a smile, and, releasing Christine, rose from 
the table. All through the night she was haunted 
by the sadness on his face when he smiled up at 
her ; he was so true, so generous, so fine, but he 
did not touch her imagination. 

She was glad of the quiet hours of her journey, 
for she wanted to think, and the last day at home 
had been full of bustle and confusion. She had 
sent a line of farewell the morning before to Paul, 
and had expected him to come for a last word, but 
he had not appeared. She thought of him much 
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moro than sho did of Oaston as tho train jolted on its 
way. A groat excitement had gone from her when 
she had lost tho chance of a meeting with him, and 
she felt the lack of it. 

At every station the faithful Francois came to 
see if she were comfortable in her first-class com- 
])artment whore he had arranged sho should bo 
alone; and when the early morning dawned ho 
brought her fruit and tea. But in spite of all his 
care the heat was stifling, and she felt stiff and 
tired with her long night. She would not reach 
her journey's end until two o'clock in tho after- 
noon, and she dreaded the hours still before her as 
she leaned \mv head wearily against tho window- 
frame, and watched the rush and bustle of the peo- 
ple on the j^Iatf orm of a station. There was a wait 
of fifteen minuU^s, and she left her carriage to walk 
up and down for a change. Francois and her maid 
were nuiking merry over their hasty breakfast in 
the buffet, and the train was rapidly filling with 
travellers. The third-class carriages seemed the 
most 2)opular, and as Christine watched the crowd 
elbowing its way for tho best ])laces, sho suddenly 
asked herself the question, " Why have I every 
comfort, and these people every inconvenience ? " 
PauFs eyes seemed to bo looking dee]> into hers, and 
she smiled back into them. ^^ Yes," she said to him 
in her heart, ^^ it is only a little thing, but it is a 
beginning.'' 

At this moment Fran<;ois, sleek and rosy, 
emerged from the buffet, and she beckoned to him. 
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"Don't reserve my carriage any longer, but 
look after my traps there. I am going to travel 
in here ; " and fitting the action to the word she 
entered a third-class compartment. 

Francois opened his eyes, but he had formerly 
been a page in the establishment of a Russian 
princess, and very little surprised him in after life. 
He obediently moved Christine's travelUng-bag 
and umbrella to his own second-class carriage, 
and told the scandaUzed maid of their mistress's 
freak. " Sather hard on those poor beggars in 
there to have her taking up room just for some 
fancy she has in her head," he ended. But 
Christine, unconscious of this view of her action, 
seated herself quietly and meekly between a peasant 
in a blouse, who had apparently supped and break- 
fasted on onions, and an aggressively dirty-looking 
man, who held a short black pipe between his 
teeth. She had taken off her gloves before enter- 
ing, and her wedding-ring was her only ornament. 
Her simple tailor-made frock was unnoticeable to 
the uneducated eyes of those about her, and she at- 
tracted no attention at first. As the train moved 
on its way an elderly woman shut the window, the 
man next to her began to puff at his pipe, and a 
young soldier opposite Chiistine lighted a ciga- 
rette. The sun seemed to bake through the wooden 
roof, and Christine felt her heart beating violently 
in the dense atmosphere. She raised her veil for 
a trifle more air, and the soldier, attracted by her 
movement, looked her full in the face. What he 
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saw evidently pleased him, for, leaning forward, he 
said, " Is there anything I can do to make made- 
moiselle more comfortable ? " 

The look in his eyes and the smile on his full 
lips enraged Christine. She raised her head 
haughtily, and said, " Nothing, monsieur." 

" Perhaps my smoking annoys mademoiselle," 
he persisted. " In that case I will throw my 
cigarette out of the window, and if that is not 
enough to please her I will throw myself after 
it." 

Christine was a brave woman, and would have 
faced physical danger without a tremor, but this 
degrading annoyance humiliated and frightened 
her. She felt a horrible dread of bursting into 
tears, but rallying herself with an effort she tried 
to remember that this man who disgusted her was 
a human being like herself. Looking gravely at 
him she said gently, " You are very kind, monsieur, 
but you would be still kinder if you ceased making 
me conspicuous." 

The young fellow colored angrily and gave a 
scornful laugh ; he puffed violently for a moment 
or two, and then dropping his cigarette on the 
floor, ground it under his heel. At the next stop- 
ping-place he disappeared. The other travellers 
had looked and listened in silent apathy; they 
had too much to ponder over to trouble themselves 
with the disputes of others. 

The hours dragged along, and Christine felt 
more and more elated as she told herself she was 
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doing her best to share the common lot of those 
about her. When she reached her destination she 
was almost sorry her penance was over; in her 
exalted frame of mind the physical discomfort had 
been a joy. The fresh air blowing from the sea 
was no pleasure, for she was unable to share it 
with others less fortunate. 

Her grandmother's old, long-neglected chateau 
stood in the centre of its enclosed park, which 
was crossed by a perfectly straight avenue, so that 
entering at one heavily carved arched gateway you 
could see the other in a dim blue perspective. 
Halfway between these entrances stood the chateau 
built in the time of Louis XIII., of warm, dark 
red brick with decorations of sculptured stone. 
The heavy door was open, and on its threshold 
stood a tidily dressed old woman whom Christine 
recognized as Lizette from her grandmother's 
description. 

Owing to the quarrel between the marquise and 
her son-in-law Christine had never seen the home 
of her mother's family, and as she entered the 
large hall with its beautifully decorated ceiling 
of painted beams, her interest became great. This 
was the house where her grandmother had come as 
a bride, where her child was born, and where the 
one brief unfinished romance of her life had taken 
place. In spite of her fatiguing journey Christine 
at once assumed authority, and told Lizette to take 
her to her grandmother's room, which it was her 
chief care to make comfortable. A thin, ghostly 
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presence seemed to walk by her side as she entered 
the large upper chamber, panelled in wood painted 
a light green with garlands of flowers on it. 

" Everything is in order, and clean, as clean as 
soap and water can make it," said Lizette, as she 
gave the chintz bed-curtains a twitch to show no 
dust lurked in their folds. 

"I am sure there could not be a better care- 
taker," said Christine kindly ; " all I want to do is to 
find a few ornaments and make it look homelike." 

Lizette took the bunch of keys that jangled at 
every step, and picking out one opened a cupboard 
in the wall. 

"Madame will find all safe and sound there, 
saving only this little lady in china whose right 
arm fell off the last time I washed her. It must 
have been broken before, surely," she said, holding 
a Dresden shepherdess, and gazing anxiously at it. 

"I have no doubt I can have this mended," 
answered Christine. "Now will you kindly tell 
my maid and Frangois where their rooms are, and 
give them something to eat ? " 

When she was alone she began to arrange the 
contents of the cupboard about the room, giving 
it the familiar, easy look her grandmother liked. 
She was placing a sandal-wood box bound in silver 
on the writing-table, when the hinges of the cover, 
rusted by age, gave way, and the box with its 
contents fell on the floor. Christine knelt and 
gathered together a few letters tied with a black 
ribbon, and was annoyed to see a miniature had 
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fallen from its frame in the shock. She picked 
it up, and saw written on the back, "Raoul to 
Lucile. November, 1839. An eternal farewell." 
Turning it quickly she saw the head of a man, 
young, handsome, ardent ; the look in the eyes was 
the look Paul de Martel had when he made her 
think of the Venetian Bacchus. The words her 
grandmother had said about remembering the 
lover of her youth lately came to Christine, and 
very reverently she shut the box after replacing 
its contents. After all there was very" little for 
her to do personally, and the next morning she 
found herself free. Asking Lizette questions 
about the neighborhood she learned that the de 
Martel chateau was only a little more than two 
miles away. 

" There is no one there now," said Lizette, " for 
the young count married a very gay lady, and it 
is only in the autumn that she comes here with 
her hunting-parties." 

So Christine was free to visit the place that had * 
so many associations for her. 

She set out on foot; for in the open fields o£ 
Normandy one can see many miles, and the Cha- 
teau de la Roche was pointed out to her by Lizette 
at the park entrance, its gloomy towers showing 
among the trees that clustered about it. The sky, 
of a deep summer blue, was fuU of rich, soft. clouds 
that cast gilded shadows over the yellow wheat, and 
upon the acres of rosy, sweet-smelling clover, where 
the patient cows ate aU within the circling limits 
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of their ropes, and then laid themselves down long- 
ing for the feast to come. The larks mounted, 
singing with an ahatidon of joy that we mortals 
only feel at rare moments, and then fell to their 
nests like stones. The sea wind blew in Chris- 
tine's face, and the hot sun kissed her cheek. 
When she reached la Boche she did not ask to 
visit it, but sitting down under a tree at a little 
distance she gave herself up to a long day dream 
of the dead and gone people who had lived and 
loved, suffered and died there. In spite of the 
sadness pertaining to the life of Paul's grand- 
mother, — a woman whose husband had loved an- 
other, whose favorite son had married against her 
will and then died suddenly and fearfully, and 
who had received in her own home the unwelcome 
widow with her child, — Christine felt little sym- 
pathy mingling with her pity for her. But the 
young Polish singer, whose life had been one long 
privation with the exception of her short dream of 
bliss, roused Christine's imagination. She tried to 
believe she saw the flutter of her black dress on 
the terrace, or heard the wild yearning notes of 
her beautiful voice singing a song of her country, 
and wondered if the Eaoul of the miniature had 
lived to see his grandson and daughter-in-law, and 
if he had been kind to her and had shown her 
any friendliness. She thought of Paul young 
and boyish, his childish gayety saddened by his 
mother's woes. And then her mind returned to 
Blois, and with the look of one who awakes she 
rose and took her slow way homewards. 



CHAPTER X 

Friend to truth ! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear ; 
Who broke no promise. 

POPK. 

During Christine's absence, Gaston tried to 
absorb himself more than ever in his business and 
the side issues pertaining to it, and this was the 
easier as things were not going very prosperously 
with him. It had been found necessary to renew 
the greater part of the machinery, which was worn 
and out of date, and this expenditure had used 
nearly all his income for the year. 

Then he was worried and angered by the grow- 
ing discontent among his employees. They were 
well paid according to his standard, and the law of 
1891, curtailing their working - hours, had been 
cheerfully seconded by him. But Paul de Martel's 
leaven was working among the laboring class in 
Blois, and Gaston met with sullen looks and mut- 
tered complaints whenever he came in conta<$t with 
any of his people. It was no relief to him now to 
go back to his cool, empty house, where he missed 
Christine all the more when he thought how plainly 
her words, that last night at home, had shown him 
her lack of love. 
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If she had been with him he might have thought 
he had misunderstood her, but her absence was a 
strong pleader against her. She wrote him fre- 
quently and at great length ; yet the tender grati- 
tude to him always pained him, and her anxious 
care for his comfort did him little good. It was 
seldom she wrote of anything more than the mere 
nothings filling up each day ; but, when she had 
been absent for about five weeks, a letter came, 
stinging him into action, and calling forth an 
immediate and peremptory reply. 

After teUing of her grandmother's improved 
health, and a few details of no importance, she 
broke off from the conventional tone she had 
adopted, and wrote : — 

O Gaston, my husband ! I wish I had the genius 
to take you into the temple of my soul, and make 
you share with me my inmost thoughts. I am liv- 
ing my life apart from you, and it seems to me 
disloyal, — not this separation of our bodies, which 
matters so little, but the separation of our minds. 
I am growing to be a different woman. I am no 
longer the girl you married, dumbly f eeHng a sup- 
pressed yearning and necessity for something, but 
ignorant of what it was. I have learned at last 
where I belong in the world : I should be among 
my fellow-beings, working with them and for them ; 
sharing my last crust with those who need it. 

They talk and write of bloodshed and revolu- 
tion ; but surely, surely, Gaston, if men like you 
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felt the necessity of joining forces, the world would 
never know the agonies of war, but we should all 
be brothers and sisters. 

Sometimes I sit listening to the sea beating at 
the foot of the cliffs, and it seems to hypnotize me, 
and I dream a blessed dream. In it you and I are 
friends, comrades, working for a common cause. 
We are equal. There is no false feeling of love 
separating us, but we are the same to each other as 
the rest of the world, only infinitely nearer. Could 
we not be happy together, living like children, 
taking no heed for the morrow ? I could be ; and 
if you have any sympathy with me, remember, I 
am always ready to give up fortune, family, and 
home, spending my life in doing my duty towards 
those who need help and comfort. 

I beg of you not to answer me hastily. Think 
of my words long and sincerely, but never forget 
that my promise to you stands first with me, and 
that I shall never take any steps without your 
permission and encouragement. 

Yours now and always, 

Christine. 

Not obeying, hardly noticing her entreaty to him 
to reflect, Gaston dashed off a hasty, angry letter, 
directed and sealed the envelope, and, throwing it 
upon his writing-table, rose and paced up and 
down his library. 

"It is that infernal charlatan, de Martel, — 
curse him, — who has brought her all this nonsense,'* 
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he muttered beneath his breath. " I ought to be 
horsewhipped for bringing him home. Have n't I 
done everything in my power to make her happy? 
Here I am, working night and day to help the 
poorer classes in some reasonable, common-sense 
way, and she wants me to give every sou I have to 
feed and dress the Paul de Martels, and throw my 
employees into the street." 

lie stood moodily at the window watching the 
lights beginning to twinkle through the dusk from 
the other side of the river. Something in the hour 
softened him. He remembered how often they 
used to sit together in the garden at this time, 
watching the night come on, and ho imbent his 
angry brows. 

" It is her over-sensitiveness," he thought. " I 
will not send that letter : it is just, but hard. I 
will let her see a little of my work with the Abb^ 
Lemaire, and then she will not look upon me as an 
ogre." 

Consequently, he sat down, after his solitary 
dinner, and wrote Christine a kind, temperate 
answer, explaining in an elementary manner a few 
of his theories and beliefs regarding the duties of 
a capitalist, very much as he might have told a 
child of ten about the laws of heat ; but Christine, 
could he have known it, would have preferred im- 
measurably the first hot burst of anger, which, at 
any rate, paid her the compliment of treating her 
as an equal. 

She never made any allusion to her entreaty or 
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his answer iu after letters ; and he, in spite of his 
feeling that she was foolish and enthusiastic, began 
to think of her in a different light. He found him- 
self considering her possible approval of some of 
his ideas, and wondering if she would care to hear 
of them. 

One hot September afternoon he and the abb^ 
were in his private office, deep in the discussion of 
a proposed cooperative apartment house, plans of 
which were lying before them on the table. The 
abbe was eager to have it built, and the experiment 
tried, the success of which in England he had 
heard. Gaston was as eager as he, but not so con- 
fident of good results ; besides which, he did not 
see his way clearly to getting the money required 
to build. 

^' Eegard it as an investment, and, unless I am 
much mistaken in my information, as a good one," 
urged the abbe, his pale, worn face lighted up by 
his enthusiasm. Gaston was about to answer, when 
a disturbance in the court attracted his attention. 
A woman's voice, shrill and petulant, exclaimed : — 

" There is no use lying to me, Monsieur Pilon. 
I see him through the window, and I will not be 
put off again. Let me in, I say." 

Gaston rose, and entered the court in time to 
stop Pilon's gruff rejoinder. He saw a tall, elderly 
woman, who came rapidly towards him. 

" I have business of great importance to speak of, 
monsieur, and demand an interview at once." 

^' You need not demand it, madame ; have the 
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kindness to step into my office, and take a chair. 
What do you mean," he added sternly to Pilon, 
" by trying to prevent this lady from seeing me ? " 

" Lady 1 " grunted the irrepressible subordinate ; 
" she is an impostor, and I don't want you to be 
bothered and cheated. I am going to stay now 
and see justice done you." 

Suiting the action to the word he followed her 
into the office, and seated himself squarely in a 
corner. Gaston, knowing his devotion to the firm, 
permitted his presence, and turning to his visitor 
said, " Have you any objection to my friend being 
here during our talk ? " indicating the abbe as he 
spoke. 

" Objection, no, not I ; the more witnesses there 
are the better for me. I am Madame Jacques 
Moreau of Nantes." 

Madame Moreau was attired in a showy, claret- 
colored foulard. Her elaborately dressed black hair 
was surmounted by a bonnet that looked like a 
tulle butterfly, and her hands were encased in lace 
mitts that brought into conspicuous relief her 
fingers, which were far from clean. Her high 
cheek-bones and the hollows beneath them were 
plentifully bedecked with rouge, and her eyes were 
avid and piercing. The small room reeked with 
the cheap perfume which made her atmosphere. 
Everything about her offended Gaston's taste, and 
there was some impatience in the tone with which 
he said, '' Well, Madame Moreau, what can I do 
for you ? " 
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" This paper tells my story," she said, opening a 
bag that hung from her side. She took out of it an 
unsealed envelope, and from this proceeded to pull 
a bit of soiled paper which she carefully unfolded, 
and then held before Gaston. 

" May I take it ? " he asked. " The writing is 
so blurred it is difficult to read it." 

" Will you promise to return it to me as it is ? " 
she demanded with a suspicious glare. 

He flushed with annoyance, 

" I am not anxious to read it," he said, pushing 
his chair away from her. 

" Well, I '11 trust you before witnesses," she said, 
laying the paper on the table with evident reluctance. 

Without touching it, Gaston bent over and made 
out, with some trouble, the following words : — 

If you do not get your investment back within a 
year after buying Argentine Republics upon piy 
advice, I will either repay you at once the two hun- 
dred thousand francs you advance, or give you five 
per cent, on the said sum until I pay off the prin- 
cipal. (Signed) Henri Rochefobt. 

These words were written in his father's hand- 
writing, and below some one else had added, 
"Nantes, October 9, 1874, Jacques Moreau and 
Aline Moreau, witnesses." 

Gaston raised his eyes to Madame Moreau's face. 
He was puzzled, but not alarmed ; her expression 
gave him a slight shock, it was so confidently trium- 
phant. 
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" What is the meaning of this paper ? " he asked 
quietly. 

" The meaning ? I '11 tell you the meaning in a 
very few words. When that paper was written, 
eighteen years ago, I was a well-to-do woman, with 
two pretty daughters and a strong, likely husband. 
And what am I to-day ? A poor, miserable widow, 
with one child left me, and she only an old maid, 
looking older than I do. When the loss came on 
Monsieur Moreau he took it like a. lamb, but it was 
his death-blow, and after an eight years' paralysis, 
— and such bills for rubbers and doctors and roll- 
ing-chairs before it became hopeless you can't 
imagine, — then he died, and I, poor, miserable 
widow, laid away my youngest child three months 
later, all broke down with nursing, — and then " — 

" Will you have the goodness to come to the 
point, madame ? " interrupted Gaston sternly. This 
woman was making his nerves jump with her hard 
eyes and metallic voice. 

" The point will not be a blunt one for you," she 
returned aggressively, " but you shall have it if 
you want it. To begin at the beginning, your 
father and my husband were always very good 
friends, and whenever Monsieur Bochefort came to 
Nantes on business he always dined at our house. 
In those days I had a good dinner on my table 
every day, and I used to say, ' Jacques, what 's good 
enough for us is good enough for our friends; 
bring home any one you like, and I '11 see their 
stomachs are well lined.' Your father was particu- 
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larly partial to fish, and I generally managed to 
get something for him in that line. 

" Well, one night — I can remember it just as 
well as if it was yesterday — your father came 
home to dinner, and when we were drinking our 
coffee afterwards, said he, 'I have a matter of 
business I would like to talk to you about.' 
' Speak out,' said Moreau ; ' my old lady owns one 
half the concern and knows all my affairs.' Well, 
at that your father began by saying he had a 
chance to make our fortunes. I can hear him now. 
' Jacques,' said he, ' it 's not generosity makes me 
tell you. I own frankly if I had the ready cash I 
would n't say a word to a soul, but I 'd invest every 
sou for myself. As it happens my money is tied 
up just now, but if I had two hundred thousand 
francs I could double it, treble it, in a year. Now 
if you can hand over that amount for me to go 
' halves on, I '11 guarantee any loss you may suffer; ' 
and with that he and Moreau and I sat nearly all 
night figuring, and looking at charts, and heaven 
knows what all. 

" It happened that two hundred thousand francs 
was all we had in the world, and we told him so ; 
and he laughed, and said, ' WeU, you are better off 
than I am, for though I have twenty times that I 
can't get at it just now.' The upshot of it was 
that next day Moreau and I made our arrange- 
ments, and your father gave us this paper when we 
had given him the money, — and that 's the last we 
saw of it. And I am here at sixty — fifty-four," 
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she hastily corrected herself, — "a poor, miserable 
wid— " 

" Is this true, Pilon ? " asked Gaston, his voice 
unshaken ; but the abb^ saw how agitated he was, 
by the unconcerned way in which he lighted a 
cigarette without a word of apology to Madame 
Moreau. 

" After a manner it 's true. Monsieur Gaston, 
and after another it isn't," returned Pilon, glar- 
ing at Madame Moreau. 

" Answer me plainly. Did this lady's husband 
lend my father two hundred thousand francs? 
Yes — or no ? " 

"Well, yes, he invested that on your father's 
advice," answered Pilon reluctantly ; but he added 
hastily, as if goaded by the triumphant toss of 
Madame Moreau's head, " he repaid a part of it, 
and I can find you the receipts." 

" A part of it ? " said Madame Moreau. " That 's 
a big word for a small thing. The first two years 
he paid the interest and said our fortunes were 
made, and that was the last sou ever we saw." 

"Look here, Pilon," said Gaston, "I mean to 
get at the truth, and there is no need in your 
turning and twisting. Tell me all you know about 
this transaction, and be quick about it." 

The man scratched his head, rubbed his hand 
across his face, and finally gave one or two dry 
coughs. His small eyes wandered over the group 
before him: the woman sitting upright, darting 
suspicious looks about her ; and the abb^, his long. 
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thin hands clasped in a nervous tension, and his 
whole soul in his burning eyes fixed with ardor 
on his friend's face. Of the four, Gaston was the 
only one giving no outward sign of agitation ; he 
sat coolly smoking his cigarette and awaiting his 
answer. At last the old man spoke. 

" Monsieur, if you will be good enough to step 
outside with me I can tell you the whole story in 
five minutes." 

" I prefer to have it where I am. Begin." 

Again the cruel suspense which was almost un- 
bearable. Gaston rose and paced up and down the 
room, forcing himself to take slow, even steps. 
He was already convinced that the woman's story 
was true, and even in the shame and pain caused 
by it he was able to thank God for having put 
into his power the means to right the wrong. 
Never for one moment did the thought of a re- 
lease occur to him. 

There was entreaty in the wavering look with 
which Pilon followed his movements, but no word 
was spoken. Gaston came and stood before him, 
forcing him to look at him. 

" Pilon, your silence is all that is needed to con- 
vince me of the truth of Madame Moreau's story. 
You mean well by me, but you are mistaken in me, 
that 's all." 

He turned away, but the old man grasped his 
arm. 

" For the love of the Blessed Virgin," he whis- 
pered hoarsely, "compromise. She may be right 
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in the law of it, but your father- did them many 
and many a kind turn ; 't was he made their for- 
tune in the beginning for them. Compromise, I 
tell you, compromise." 

The woman, on the alert, caught the word, and 
rose excitedly, shaking her fist with rage. Gaston 
looked at her. She represented to him all that was 
hard, repulsive, and unlovely in woman ; but with 
all her tawdry vidgarity she was a woman as 
Christine was; both her sex and age demanded 
respect. When he spoke his voice was low but 
firm. He had grown very white when the truth of 
the hideous tale had become clear to him, but his 
eye did not quail. He reseated himself at the 
table and figured for a moment or so on the mar- 
gin of a newspaper lying before him. Then he 
raised his eyes. " Such being the facts," he said, 
" I owe you five per cent, interest for the period of 
sixteen years, added to the principal." 

" And compound interest," interrupted Madame 
Moreau. 

" I think nothing was said about compound in- 
terest, and I deny that I am called upon to pay it. 
As I said, I owe you three hundred and sixty 
thousand francs." 

The woman nodded a wary assent ; Pilon, with 
a sound between a snarl and a growl, slouched out 
of the room, rubbing close to the wall as he went, 
as if trying to escape notice. The abbe relaxed 
the tension of his hands, as he raised his eyes, and, 
unperceived by the others, crossed himself. The 
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light of a great deliverance shone on his face ; he 
knew so well the temptation this would have been 
to a weak man, and without doubting Gaston he 
had prayed with intense agonized fervor that he 
might act in a way worthy of him. 

After a slight pause, Gaston continued, " If it 
is possible for you to stay in Blois until to-morrow 
it would be better. In that case you could send a 
lawyer to me, and I will arrange with him about 
the payment of the money due you. Of course 
any expense you incur by stopping is my affair." 

He waited for an answer, but none came. Sur- 
prise and relief had almost overcome Madame 
Moreau; she could not speak as yet. Misunder- 
standing the cause of her silence, and thinking her 
dissatisfied with a verbal answer, he said,— 

" If my word to pay in the presence of witnesses 
is not enough, I can easily give you a written pro- 



mise." 



To his dismay the poor, vain, painted old woman 
burst into tears. For a moment only her strangling 
sobs were heard ; then she took her hands from 
her face, and with the tears trickling down, carry- 
ing their burden of rouge, she looked at him with a 
pitiful effort at self-command. 

" I never expected the whole justice to be done 
me, never — never ; and now I believe you without 
ever a word of writing, so don't give it to me. 
And yet with all this, I keep thinking it has come 
too late to do them that sleep in the cemetery any 
good." 
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The abbd turned and spoke to her, for the first 
time. " Do not let your gratitude for your good 
fortune be tinged with bitterness, madame," he 
said gently, but with a faint reproof in his voioe. 

" 1 won't. There now, it 's over. I '11 put up 
the finest stones over them that money can buy — 
maybe a chapel," she replied, pulling herself to- 
gether briskly. " And now," she continued, " I '11 
just telegraph my daughter not to expect me, and 
give her a hint of my good news, and to-morrow, 
monsieur, I will send my lawyer to see you." She 
rose, patted the discolored cheeks with her handker- 
chief, set her bonnet straight, and with a bow to the 
abb6 walked to the door, which Gaston held open 
for her with distant courtesy. Evidently feeling she 
must say something more, she broke out with, — 

" Well, you are a gentleman, no matter what your 
f^~" 

" That will do ; good afternoon," interrupted 
Gaston. He shut the door behind her, returned to 
his old seat, and looked at the abbd. 

'^ I am afraid that the tenement houses will have 
to wait. But it was the only thing for me to do ? " 

Gaston's voice made a question of his asser- 
tion. 

" Of course it was," assented the abb^ ; " but pa- 
tience, we may have them yet. Now I will leave 
you, for you have a good deal to attend to, I sup- 
pose." 

^' Yes, there are certain things I must see to at 
once. It is needless to ask you not to speak of 
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this to any one," said Gaston, red and embarrassed 
for the first time during the afternoon. 

" I will do as you wish, my friend. Good-by." 

The abbe rose, and standing with his hand on 
Gaston's shoulder, gave him a blessing none the 
less ardent for its silence. Their eyes met, and 
with a warm hand-clasp, he turned away. 

When Gaston was left alone he locked the door, 
and burying his head in his arms folded on the 
table, gave himself up to the suffering the hour had 
brought. His chief feeling was one of unworthiness 
of Christine. These, then, were the methods that 
had given him his fortune ; her share of it, as well 
as his, had cost others their lives and homes. The 
pitiful, degrading story told by Madame Moreau 
could not be the only one. And his wife, his queen, 
she loved the unhappy ones of this world so nobly, 
so purely. He groaned aloud in his pain. He 
tried to get some consolation by picturing the joy 
and relief that had come to the Moreau household ; 
but he only thought of the dead, and with a grim 
appreciation of the humor contained in the widow's 
promise of a handsome chapel built over them, he 
gave a bitter laugh. 

Of his father he did not dare to think, lest in 
his anger he should curse him. As he sat there, 
his face hidden, the six o'clock bell rang, and he 
heard the confused sounds of bustling, shuffling, 
and clicking mixed with the low sullen murmur of 
voices, that told him the work-people were going 
home. 
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His mind took another turn. One of the late 
grievances among them had been that the new 
labor-saving machinery made fewer hands neces- 
sary; only one man, a worthless, drinking chap, 
had been dismissed, but this act was enough to 
strike a deeper, uglier note in the discord of grum- 
bling. 

There was no light anywhere to Gaston just then. 
All was bitter and sombre, he thought, whichever 
way he looked ; but presently his healthy nature 
and the habit of reasoning came to his aid, and 
he lifted his head. After all, it was not his fault ; 
let the dead rest unblamed in his grave, but let not 
the living bear his guilty burden. 

Gaston felt he had done what was required of 
him, and, throwing off the intolerable feeling of 
shame that depressed him at first, he set himself 
resolutely to work to straighten his affairs for the 
next day. Insensibly he rose erect again from the 
blow that had bent him to the earth. 



CHAPTER XI 

What in me is dark 
mnmine, what is low raise and snpport ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Proyidence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

Paradise Lost. 

When the mellow October sun, forsaking the 
northerly exposures, began to show his preference 
for the southern windows, Christine came bach to 
Blois. 

The marquise had grown ten years younger, and 
even felt a longing for Paris, but her family had 
hurried her through the alluring city, anxious to 
see her once more surrounded by home comforts. 

During her absence, a certain vague, indescriba- 
ble change had come over Christine. She had ab- 
sorbed Paul's theories, half formulated as they 
were, into her being. The long solitary hours she 
had spent with the waves of old ocean urging her 
with their resistless energy, and the atmosphere of 
the past with its woes and wrongs stinging her to 
be one of those to make a new future, had borne 
fruit. Gaston felt, without being able to explain 
to himself, this subtle difference. The dreamy, far- 
off look was more apparent than ever, but there 
was an expression of power there now, instead of 
the former wistfulness. Her manner to her hus- 
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band had more dignity, less humility. He did not 
resent this, but it put him further than ever from 
her. She told him freely of herself, her journey 
home, her grandmother's restored health, and even 
spoke of Blanche's looks, and asked him if he thought 
young de la Moriniere had any idea of asking her 
to marry him. It was the first time she had taken 
his interest in her family for granted, or acted as 
though he had a right to his opinion of them. 

But in spite of the increased intimacy of her 
tone, he felt himself shut out from her real self by 
an inaccessible barrier. The interest she expressed 
in his mother had the same effect upon him. After 
she had asked if Madame Bochefort had enjoyed 
her summer, spent at Dinard, and promised to call 
on her the following day, she rose, and, pleading 
fatigue from her journey, left him. With her good- 
night kiss still warm on his brow he sat chilled to 
the heart. Was this the meeting for which he had 
longed so eagerly ? He asked himself if the fault 
were his ; had he shown too much delight, too 
little self-command when they met? The ques- 
tions remained unanswered. 

The next afternoon, coming home early, he 
found her alone in her room, not reading as her 
habit was, but, with her chin resting on her hand, 
she sat staring into the fire. She roused herself, 
and, leaning back in her low chair, gave him a wel- 
coming smile. 

"Are you lonely? Do you miss your people?" 
he asked her. 
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" I miss the sea ; it gave me something, and it 
took away something from me. But never mind 
that. I saw your mother to-day." 

" You were so near me, and never sent for me ? " 

She looked at him searchingly, but did not answer 
his remark. 

" She seemed well, and very glad to be at home 
again. I told her we would dine with her to-mor- 
row. Gaston, what are all those posters about, 
that I see everywhere ? The horses went so fast I 
could not get much of an idea." 

" They are the annoimcement of a socialist or, 
in fact, an anarchist meeting to be held next Sun- 
day in the theatre. That fellow, de Martel, is 
getting it up, and a man called Hirondelle, quite a 
famous leader, is going to speak. De Martel has 
been making mischief among us this summer, and 
stirring the workmen up. All the shoemakers are 
on a strike at the great factory, and my people 
would be if they were not so well paid." 

Christine's heart beat faster. The work was go- 
ing on, and she was near the midst of the struggle. 

" Are you going to the meeting? " she asked. 

" It depends a little on circumstances." 

The truth was that the Abbe Lemaire had made 
up his mind to accept a scoffing invitation con- 
tained in a line in fine print at the bottom of the 
posters. " The priests are warmly invited to take 
part in the conference, and defend the church and 
the existing state of things, — if they can." He 
was only waiting for permission from the bishop, 
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and if he obtained it Gaston meant to go with 
him to help him with his sympathy, and in case 
of need with his strength. He restrained his 
impulse to tell Christine this, and gave his vague 
answer. 

" If you go, will you take me ? " she ashed. 

" Take you, dear child ? No, it 's no place for a 
woman. In the present state of ill-feeling there 
may be danger of a row." 

" I should not be afraid, and I want very much 
to go." 

" You cannot possibly. I promise you to go 
myself, and report faithfully to you." 

The following Sunday afternoon, a crowd filled 
the theatre. All classes were there : burly peasants, 
sallow mechanics, dapper tradesmen, a few well- 
dressed men whose position was hard to determine, 
and a very few gentlemen. One or two women, 
who looked excited, and evidently were a little 
frightened to find themselves there, were easily dis- 
cernible among the men. 

Pierre Besnard, who had not missed one of Paul 
de Martel's lectures, which had continued popular 
throughout the summer, was seated by old Sorel. 
Gaston, who was near them, thought he looked 
familiar, and gave him a friendly nod on the 
chance of his being one of his people. Pierre re- 
turned it sullenly, regarding it as an inadequate 
sop thrown to one who had lately been taught his 
own strength. 

On the platform sat the well-known agitator 
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Hirondelle, and Paul, and three or four others sent 
by the central committee in case of a demand for 
more eloquence. 

At three o'clock Paul rose, and stepping forward 
was greeted with a burst of applause. He looked 
very young and boyish as he stood facing his au- 
dience ; his eyes bright with anticipated triumph, 
and his head thrown a little backward, showing his 
firm, round, column-like throat. This meeting 
was not his idea, but the order he had received 
from his superiors to organize it met with a ready 
response from him. It was the first opportunity 
he had had to show the results of his work to 
the central committee, which had paid him the com- 
pliment of sending one of its best known men to 
be introduced by him. Never in his life had he 
been so excited, so wrought up as now, when he 
faced his audience, two thirds of which were per- 
sonally known to him, and felt he had a chance 
of being made a definite power to work for the 
cause which to him took the place of friends, 
family, love, and happiness. He felt that he was 
possessed of magnetic possibilities this afternoon, 
that his hearers were sympathetic and could be 
moved by him at will; he even experienced a 
sense of superiority over the great man seated just 
behind him, of whose every movement he was 
sensitively conscious. His wonderful voice filled 
the house with no apparent effort.^ 

^It is impossible to report the speeches fully ; this chapter con- 
tains extracts only. (Note by the author.) 
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" Citizens," he began, " the real object of our 
meeting to-day is to give you all an opportunity to 
hear the spirited eloquence of a man whose leader- 
ship we are all proud to acknowledge, Monsieur 
Charles Hirondelle." When the cheers that 
greeted this well-known name had subsided, he con- 
tinued : — 

"I, who follow afar off in his footprints, am 
privileged to say my little for the great cause 
which makes us all brothers and sisters. There is 
not one of you here to-day to whom the words 
'peace on earth' may not become a living truth 
if you will be strong to clasp hands, and shoulder 
to shoulder fight our common enemy. Who is 
this common enemy ? Want. 

" I see him now, grinning and showing his wolf- 
like teeth as he lurks, crouching for the prey being 
pushed into his claws. All is fish that comes to 
his net. The old man who has worked for sixty 
years to keep body and soul together, and who 
fails at last for lack of strength, is as welcome 
to the gaunt despoiler as the thin, underfed child 
of sixteen who sinks beneath the pressure of under- 
paid work. The child has no strength of bone 
or muscle to uphold her in her struggle. Why is 
she handicapped by physical imperfections? and 
why is the brother stunted as well as she ? I will 
tell you. 

" It is because the God who made you men, and 
gave you the love of home and family which are 
the foundations of society, did not, could not, have 
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made the demons in men's likeness whose selfish- 
ness and greedy avarice have turned the natural 
instincts of life into crimes, for it is a crime that 
underfed, overworked, worn-out men and women 
should marry and bring into the world wretched 
dwarfs for children, ill-fitted for the unequal strug- 
gle before them with the giants of capital. Ah, 
you say, ' It 's easy enough for you to talk about 
the wrong, but you can't show us the right.' Let 
me try. 

" It has been demonstrated that there is enough 
money in France for every man, woman, and child 
to live without want, having decent and sufficient 
food, clothing, and fuel. Why should we not get 
it? Because we have not yet the strength of 
union : it is concerted movement we need, under a 
common leader. When I hear of the petty strifes 
and undignified struggles between men of our 
party I groan in disgust. Do you realize our 
strength, my friends ; do you know how great are 
our numbers, daily increasing, in every country in 
Europe, not to mention the United States, and can 
you fail to believe me when I say union is strength, 
and ask you to remember the old story of the 
bundle of fagots? Each stick alone may be 
broken by a child ; bound together, the force of a 
giant, of an army, of a republic, is insufficient. 

" I have been called an atheist. But I do not 
deny God ; it is the church I deny and denounce as 
claiming to be his working instrument on earth. 
When I enter the cathedral, lighted as it was the 
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other night by thousands of candles, and see the 
long procession of priests each in a robe the cost of 
which would warm and clothe a whole family dur- 
ing the cold winter creeping upon us, and coming 
out into the dark, leaving light and perfume and 
music behind me, see on the very steps of God's 
house poor miserable, ragged creatures whose weak 
voices can scarcely beg for the little sou they crave, 
I say to myseK, Is this religion ? Is it any wonder 
that we meet hardness and indifference everywhere 
among the rich middle classes if their teachers 
encourage them in the egotistical selfishness which 
prompts them to first save their own souls by giv- 
ing money for prayers, candles, and tablets to the 
painted images they call saints, while men and wo- 
men and children starve before their eyes? Would 
you find comfort in hearing good music and seeing 
a fine theatrical display of gold and silver robes if 
you were chattering from cold and feeling sick, 
faint hunger gnawing at your vitals ? We ask the 
church for bread and it gives us a stone. Is it any 
wonder we turn away bitter and disappointed? 
Yet look at the enormous power and strength 
wielded by these men who go about the streets 
crying, ' I thank thee that I am not as other men.' 
Their dress, their shaven heads, every detail pro- 
claim their superiority in their own eyes. Do 
you ever hear of quarrels among the officers of 
the church? Doubtless they occur, because even 
in the face of contrary evidence I believe these 
tonsured beings are human, and at times give way 
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to human passions, but we outsiders never hear a 
word of this. The great ship of the Catholic reli- 
gion sails triumphantly on, its canvas spread, its 
discipline perfect, and no one outside knows aught 
of the swift, silent power that gags and puts in 
irons the unfortunate member of that vast crew 
who dares lift up his single voice in protest against 
his superiors. If we learn nothing else from this 
vast organization, we can at least see the power of 
union. 

" Perhaps you think from this that I would abol- 
ish the priests ? Ah, never, my friends ; but I would 
make each man of us a priest, going about doing 
good one to the other : not priests given up to the 
lip-worship of the Almighty, but serving God by a 
life of love ; not turning sourly away from the 
goods of this world, but enjoying them to the full ; 
not renouncing the love of wife and child, but in 
the care and affection lavished on them showing 
best a grateful appreciation to Him who gave 
them. 

" All this is impossible while the powerful insti- 
tutions both of church and state grind us down 
into the filth of the gutter, making it necessary 
either to be miserable hypocrites fattening on 
undeserved rewards, or sullen rebels plotting the 
destruction of all existing orders. If troubles 
come let the blame fall on those who deserve it. 

" Is it just, I ask you, that one man should 
worry himseK by wondering where to place his 
surplus income so as to get the most interest, while 
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most of US are wondering where the money is com- 
ing from to pay for next week's rent ? 

" Ah, you call yourselves men, and yet you sit 
inert under wrongs that are enough to make 
angels weep. Would I had the eloquence to inspire 
you to action. And mark my words, though the 
thought of violence is hateful to me, yet to secure 
peace and prosperity for those coming after us in 
the great fight for liberty, I would give up my life 
cheerfully, meeting death as calmly as a child 
meets sleep in its mother's arms. More ; if I felt 
my work among you would bear fruit for the good 
of you and yours, I would do the hardest thing in 
the world for me. I would step aside, if it were for 
the good of the cause, and watch others fill my 
place and do what I hope and live for, — strike a 
blow that will shake the base of the rotten institu- 
tions dominating us, even if I fall crushed by their 
overthrow." 

The listeners, deeply interested, burst into ap- 
plause which filled the theatre with its echoes. 
Gaston, following every word intently, thought, not 
without a touch of scorn, — 

" He is generalizing as they all do. By Jove, if 
I were a socialist I would be a thorough-going one, 
and do something definite." 

Almost as though he divined this thought, Paul 
resumed : " All this soimds very pretty, but it 
means nothing unless we join and agree to put 
words into actions. The height we are struggling 
to gain is very distant ; but courage, let us take the 
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first step ; and I will tell you my idea of what that 
step should be. 

" Last March a decree was issued shortening the 
working-day to eleven hours in the provinces, to 
ten hours in Paris. In England, where wages are 
higher, the working-day is eight hours. Are we 
better able to go without rest than men across the 
channel? No; and let us claim at least equal 
rights. 

"We human beings are like machines in our 
organisms. Can an engine drag a train a mile or 
an inch unless there is fire generating steam ? Of 
course not, no matter how clever its workmanship. 
But that is what they are trying to accomplish 
with men ; giving them the smallest possible quan- 
tity, and the poorest possible quality of fuel or 
food, to make the steam, or support nature, and 
then requiring steady, exhausting labor from them. , 
It is false economy, and is beginning to defeat 
its own ends. Why should one small class of 
human beings be surrounded by every possible 
luxury, while the mass of their fellows are strug- 
gling for a bare existence? Why should one 
woman be able to spend on her child's toys the 
money that would save another woman's child from 
death ? And why is the first praised and compli- 
mented if she give of her great abundance a few- 
crumbs to the poor ? It ought not to be a ques- 
tion of inclination, it ought to be a matter of 
force, that those with a surplus should be deprived 
of it. 
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" God did not make the sky blue for the rich, and 
gray for the poor. You can see the glories of the 
sunset this evening as freely as the millionaire. 
And do you suppose He meant food and clothing 
and warmth to be stored up for the few, while the 
masses are hungry and ragged and cold ? 

" Those who claim this are indeed atheists, but I 
am not one of them. When I think of the useless 
stores of money, increasing year by year, while 
thousands meet death for want of the millionth 
part of it, and thousands more live in shame to 
obtain it, my heart almost bursts with its helpless- 
ness. Are we to do nothing to right this fearful, 
degrading wrong? 

" Is it too much to ask, my brothers, that each 
one of you should give up selfish ambition and 
greed, spending his force of brain and body to 
bring about a day when the words ' peace on earth ' 
will mean a reality, not a vague dream of impossi- 
ble happiness? 

*' The dawn of that day is even now breaking. 
I can see the light from the rising sun surrounding 
with a halo the heads of those who have already 
climbed up towards perfection ! Already the great 
planets we call Capital, Speculation, Tyranny are 
paling in the rosy light of the new day ! 

" Wake, my brothers. Shake ofif the sleep of de- 
spair and sullen acquiescence. Climb after your 
leaders, and when the full rays fall upon you, 
warming your cold hearts, making your blood 
pulse through your veins with rich new life, join 
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in one great burst of melody that shall reach to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, thanking the God 
that brought those things to pass." 

Paul's last words were lost in the cheers and 
noisy applause of the rough men who loved the 
^'little aristocrat," as they called him, who had 
shown such interest in them and theirs. 

When Monsieur Hirondelle came forward, arous- 
ing new enthusiasm, Gaston did not wonder at his 
influence in his party. His large, intellectual head, 
his eyes gleaming imder their shaggy, overhanging 
brows, his square chin, even his imwieldy frame, 
gave the idea of force. When he spoke, his voice, 
loud and strident, sounded harsh and disagreeable 
coming after Paul's musical tones, but it com- 
manded attention as did his whole personality. 
His ease of manner betrayed the experienced 
speaker, as he stood with his left hand thrust into 
his pocket, slightly emphasizing his remarks with 
his right, while he swayed to and fro, impercepti- 
bly throwing his weight from one leg to the other. 

In spite of Gaston's dislike of Paul's work and 
beliefs, with which mingled a scorn of what he cozi- 
sidered his use of claptrap, he could not help being 
impressed by his evident sincerity and belief ii^ his 
own cause ; but Hirondelle did not strike him in 
the same light. Forcible he might be, but to Gas- 
ton's ear he did not ring true. To Paul, on the 
contrary, he was the embodiment of all noble quali- 
ties, and his heart went out to him in a passionate 
admiration as he sat quivering with the excitement 
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of his efiFort, the reaction of depression already set- 
ting in, making him wince as he remembered all 
the things he had meant to say and had not said, 
and recalling the things he had not meant to say, 
and had. 

Meantime, after a few conventional compliments 
to the working-man as the founder of an ideal fu- 
ture, and a tribute to the special importance of 
Blois, Hirondelle plunged into his subject. His 
speech lasted for over an hour, and was full of 
those fierce, blood-thirsty allusions so gratifying to 
the average working-man, and which the agitator 
of to-day rolls like a sweet morsel under his tongue. 
Gaston listened, more interested in the effect Hi- 
rondelle produced on the people than in his loose 
denunciating phrases ; but towards the close of the 
speech he became more attentive. 

" There are two things," said Hirondelle, " that 
I think even the most hide-bound capitalist would 
acknowledge, if taken unawares, which should be 
free to all; given by nature to be had for the 
asking, if men had not perverted nature's laws. 
I mean the use of the sky above us, the air, the 
sunlight, all that belongs to the upper imiverse; 
and in exactly the same way the earth we tread 
on, with the treasures in its bosom, food for man 
and beast, which leaps to greet us in response to 
our call. There is no reason why we should not 
be as free to use and enjoy the one element as we 
are the other. No one speaks of owning the air, 
or the sunshine. Bnt mark my words, if the sci- 
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entists ever discover a virtue in the atmosphere 
that could be turned to money, and a method to 
use this discovery, we shall be buying air by the 
square foot, and at a high price too. 

^^ At first this sounds so unjust and impossible 
as to be laughable, but to the first men subjected 
to the slavery of property, I believe the appropria- 
tion of the earth seemed as moustroud. There is 
some reason in the statement that what is made by 
man's labor of hand or brain should belong to him. 
It is at any rate a question capable of discussion, 
and we will turn to it later ; but the statement that 
this broad earth should be in the hands of the few, 
that we must pay for the mere privilege of exist- 
ing on it, is an injustice so glaring it dazzles most 
men's eyes, and they blinkingly bow before it. Tell 
me this : did man make the earth ? No. Did man 
make the sunshine ? No. And yet man appropri- 
ates the one because there is money in it, and while 
his greed is fattening on it he disregards the other. 

" France, our country, is called a republic ; and 
a republic, in the words of a great American, is a 
* government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.' Let us see if these words apply to us. 
Does the government belong to us ? I think not, 
for the simple reason that we, the people, are not 
rich enough to buy it. 

" Is the republic governed by us ? Again, no — 
a thousand times no. If we governed, should we 
take the boy of poor parents, just as he was able 
to repay them for some of their painful care, and 
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send him to waste three of his best years in learn- 
ing to be a mere machine of a soldier ? Does not 
every heart in this building leap in fury as he 
thinks of the tyranny that demands this universal 
sacrifice ? 

" Our rulers answer that it is the same for the 
rich as the poor, that the son of the richest serves 
as well as the son of the poorest ; but it is needless 
to point out the fallacy of this argument. The rich 
man's son is enabled to pass a small portion of his 
life in employing his mind, and the poor man's son 
loses this same time when he might be beginning a 
work that is to be his lot until the grave covers 
him. Even that bit of ground, seven feet by three, 
has to be paid for. 

" So, having settled that France neither belongs 
to us, nor is governed by us, we come to the 
third proposition. Is it governed for us? As there 
is a large class in the community who insist that 
it is governed for us, I will repeat an incident in 
modern history, an incident of yesterday, and then 
again ask you if the government is for us, the 
people. 

" You have all heard of the strike at Carmeaux? 
Of course. France rings with it. There is a case, 
by the way, where men, driven by want, have sold 
tlieir birtliright in the air and sunshine, living the 
greater part of their lives in the unwholesome 
depths of a mine. 

'^ Merciful Heavens, friends, think of it I You 
are slaves to a certain extenti but at least you see 
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the day ; these poor wretches know only night, an 
unrestf ul night, — a night without sleep. Year 
after year these slaves patiently dug up luxuries 
for their master : delicate food for his table, horses 
for his sons, toilettes for his daughters, palaces 
for his wife, and jewels for his mistresses. They 
worked for his pleasures and his vices. And then 
the day came when they saw all their works failed 
to keep grim want from the door, all their patient 
sacrifice was useless against the tide of hunger, 
and in a body these worms of the lower earth 
demanded higher wages. 

" Now mark what happened when this insolent 
request reached the ears of the outraged employers. 
They turned red with anger when they thought of 
the miners' folly, and said if they were tired of 
steady work they might go elsewhere ; there were 
plenty of good men starving not so far away who 
would gladly fill their places ; but the worms had 
turned, and, maddened by hunger and opposition, 
refused to let other workmen in. 

"The mine owners, feeling very much as a 
farmer might on market day if his sheep organ- 
ized a rush against him and refused to be led to 
the slaughter, addressed themselves to our govern- 
ment for the people ; they were heavily armed for 
their interview, and their weapons were apoplectic 
purses, 

" The engagement was a short one ; no blood was 
spilt, though the purses looked as though they 
had been bled, they were so lean and empty at the 
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end, and the result was the stationing of troops at 
the mines to aid the employers. 

" Can any more fearful picture of the times be 
painted than these simple words depict? A regi- 
ment of troops drawn up under orders to fire on a 
body of defenceless men with whom it sympathizes, 
among whom are doubtless friends and brothers. 

" And this is freedom ! On the one hand, a body 
of slaves in uniform that covers hearts beating with 
hatred and loathing of their task ; on the other hand, 
a body of slaves in miners' shirts that cover hearts 
beating with despair at the thought of wives and 
children starving in spite of all their eflforts. And 
the few, for whom instead of the many the laws 
are made, looked on, gave orders, and, as you can 
easily see, won. 

" How long are we to bow meekly to such things 
as these? How many more lives are we to see 
sacrificed to greed and lust ? 

" Just as long as you choose ; just as long as you 
lend yourselves to the infamy about you. 

^^ I have blamed the slave drivers, but I blame 
the slaves equally ; do not bring me for an excuse 
that you are ignorant of your own power, for I tell 
you the power is in your hands, if you will take the 
trouble to use it. 

" Think of your numbers, think of despair be- 
hind you and freedom ahead, and then take the 
leap. 

" But remember, as Monsieur de Martel has al- 
ready said, that union is strength ; it is union We 
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need, an organized uprising, not in one little comer 
only, but all over this wide world ; and when all, 
down to the very foundations, is destroyed, we will 
build up again, and the new building shall be 
raised in the sacred name of the people, and the 
comer-stone shall be dedicated to Humanity. 

'* How long are we going to lift our hats before 
the bandits who govern us ? They speak of feudal- 
ism, and the dark ages. Ha ! better those days a 
thousand times than these. At any rate, then a 
serf had the protection of his lord ; to-day the very 
hand that should protect the working-man is laid 
the heaviest upon him. The Republic encourages 
the capitalist who speculates with human beings, as 
if they were bales of hay, or shares in a railroad ; 
it passes laws only to allow them to be broken and 
disregarded ; it protects the rich at the expense of 
the poor. 

** Are we going to bow before this state of things 
smiling, with hunger and cold snatching at us, so 
as to get our little share to keep us from the work- 
house ? Are we going to thank the institution that 
takes our sons away from us, to fire on us if we 
dare complain, and feel proud to have our daughters 
led into prostitution? Are we men, or are we 
dumb beasts, to allow such things ? 

"My young collaborator, Monsieur de Martel, 
has said well in insisting upon the necessity of 
union. Unless we join forces all over the known 
world, we shall suffer from the scorn and persecu- 
tion always heaped upon reformers; if we unite. 
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we sbaU march in triumph, opening prison doors, 
giving bread to the starving, clothing to the naked, 
freeing all men. But to do this, all institutions 
must fall. All, I say. For thousands of years the 
individual has been learning self-government, and 
now let him reap the results. 

^^ If I am a shoemaker and you a tailor, let it be 
possible for me to go straight to you and say, ^ I 
want a coat, you and your children want shoes; 
let us make the exchange.' 

" In this way that odious creature for whom no 
name is bad enough, the middle man, will be sup- 
pressed. No longer will it be possible for him to 
go to the head of some great establishment and 
say, for example, ' You have five thousand shirts to 
be made ; I will contract to hand them over to you, 
finished, at two francs apiece.' This price being the 
lowest yet offered, the merchant agrees to it, and 
the contractor gives the work to wretched women, 
huddled into close, unwholesome rooms, and pays 
them half a franc for each shirt. Do they get a 
fair price ? Is this human justice ? " 

A growl ran through the theatre ; the angry pas- 
sions were being aroused that always lie dormant 
in a French crowd, — the miserable heritage left 
them by their ancestors of 1793. 

Hirondelle resumed : " One of our great leaders 
and masters, Prince Krapotkine, has sxmimed up 
the idea of the happy future before us in one word, 
Expropriation. He means by this that each one is 
to return his possessions to the common purse of 
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the nation, where the money shall be used, not for 
the good of a dozen men favored by Fortune, but 
for the good of all, for you, for me, for our children. 
In this way a few lose, but the great majority gain. 
Not a man under this system may say, ^ my fortune, 
my income,' but not a man may say either, *' my 
poverty, my want.' 

^^ That describes the theory I am trying to ex- 
plain to you this afternoon. If the man who gains 
his wealth by speculating with the labor of other 
men is dispossessed of that wealth, his string is 
drawn; he is harmless. If the millionaires have 
their millions taken from them, they cannot waste 
on their own. wicked, luxurious tastes, whole for- 
tunes that in justice ought to be in the common 
purse. 

^^ If no individual possessed a separate fortune, 
but every franc in this country was invested for the 
good of all, the dream and hope of true benefactors 
would be realized. That is our watchword, — Ex- 
propriation. Bemember it. Teach it to your chil- 
dren. Talk of it at your dinner tables, in the caf^ 
on your way to work. If you took a silver spoon 
from a neighbor, that would be an ignoble theft ; 
so don't confuse it with the great deed of restoration 
I am preaching to you. Each one for all the world, 
no one for himself. 

^^ Each man takes his own, and devotes it to all 
mankind. If every man in Blois were doing his 
best for you, you would have time and to spare to 
help some one else, wouldn't you? Well,.th«t is 
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the way to carry out the theory of expropriatioxL 
The word has a fine sound — a sound of renuncia- 
tion, of generosity. In the day when we complete 
the programme I only indicate to you, work will 
be but a game. 

*' Did you ever hear of the boy whose father 
told him to whitewash the stone wall surrounding 
his garden after school ? The boy wanted to play 
marbles, and was very sad at the thought of work* 
ing hard all the afternoon ; but he was a clever lad, 
and on his way home from school he jumped and 
laughed, and told his friends he was going to have 
the best sort of fun. They asked him what this 
fun was, and after a great deal of questioning he 
let them into the whitewashing secret. Then they 
all began to beg to be allowed to help him, and at 
last he consented as a great favor. The wall was 
divided between his friends, each had the pleasure 
of whitewashing a few feet, — and he played his 
game of marbles." 

A hearty laugh met this anecdote, for the 
listeners were all men who liked being gay, and 
preferred it to the grim sensations that had held 
them in thrall this afternoon. 

*'^ Now I did not tell you this story to make that 
boy a hero to you, far from it, but to show you 
that work done in the spirit of play is play. 

^^ If the men who harvested in these rich fields 
surrounding us two months ago had gone to their 
labor in a gay procession, singing in the clear sun- 
light; if the women gleaning in their footsteps 
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had said, ' This is a day of fete, let us be merry,* 
what pleasure each one would have had. The 
bread and cheese, and the bottle of wine at noon, 
would have been a feast to you, from which you 
would have arisen strengthened and rested. 

^^ But how can any one be happy with the black 
cloud of injustice darkening the skies ? How can 
we sing, if the thought comes to us that our frail 
lives are all that stand between our wives and 
children, and starvation or infamy? It is not 
in human nature, and we must not expect it to-day 
or to-morrow ; but we must make it our religion 
and our only religion, to bring about such a state 
of equality that every man may be free from want ; 
free to exercise the best part of himself, free to 
enjoy the simple things that bring happiness ; free 
to marry and have children without the terrible 
reproach that he has produced more suffering. 

^^ Go home to-night and dream of the ideal home 
you would have, and when you wake to grim 
reality clench your fist, and say to yourself ' Down 
with riches I Union is strength ! ' Then before 
you deem it possible, a tidal wave of destruction 
will sweep over the world, and when it has sub- 
sided, the tender green of new life will be plainly 
visible. 

" I will say no more to you now ; you must 
consider first carefully all I have said, so as to be 
ready for me the next time I come among you. 
I should have been glad if one of the priests we 
invited to be present had accepted our invitation. 
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for I should like to show you how we men of action 
can play with the church if we have the chance 
given us. But as there is no one to speak on the 
other side, — if there is another, — I will thank 
you for your earnest and intelligent attention, and 
promising to have another talk with you before 
long, say good-by." 

Hiroudelle stood bowing to left and right, well 
pleased with the enthusiastic applause accorded to 
him, and neither saw nor noticed the tall spare 
figure of the Abb^ Lemaire standing quietly wait- 
ing for silence ; but the people saw the well- 
known, half-loved and half-hated man, and the 
shouts and noise died away. 

The abb^ was pale, and his firm features looked 
drawn and haggard. He was late for the meeting, 
having been by the bedside of a dying woman 
whose agony over the bitter unbelief of her hus- 
band, a mechanic, was one of the saddest things he 
had ever seen. Not until he had closed the poor 
half-crazed eyes in death, after administering the 
last unction, had he left the gloomy room ; and had 
he not considered it his duty to be present, and 
say everything in his power to counteract the 
effect of the foregoing speeches, he would have 
gladly stayed away from the theatre this after- 
noon. 

When he began to speak his voice was low and 
tremulous, difficult to follow after the sharp in- 
cisive tones of Hirondelle ; but as he warmed to 
his task, he forgot bodily fatigue, and there was 
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not a person in the crowded building who could 
not catch his every word. 

Gaston had grown to love this man with his 
strangely mixed character, at times dominated 
by the loftiest, vaguest enthusiasms, and yet 
always capable of applying the most practical com- 
mon sense to every-day matters. 

He watched him this afternoon with an anxious 
sympathy, fearing his strength was not equal to 
the self-imposed task. 

" My fellow-townsmen," he said, " I have been 
unavoidably detained, and have lost nearly all of 
the speeches; but I have heard enough to know 
that the church and capital have been attacked, 
and it is but fair to treat them as well as you 
treat the man accused of murder; hear both sides 
before condemning. Let us speak briefly of Cap- 
ital to begin with." 

At these words a hiss ran through the building, 
but the abb^ continued as though he heard it not. 

^' It is the custom of the present day to speak 
of labor and capital as opposed to each other ; but 
if you will think of it for a moment I am quite 
sure that you will see the absurdity of this view. 
As things stand now, you will all agree that to 
live it is necessary to work ; and no one will work 
without wages. 

^^When affairs are in a bad state, when his 
workmen go out on a strike, the owner of a large 
concern says to himself, 'See here; I am losing 
instead of gaining. It is better for me to sell out 
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even at a loss, and turn my hand to something 
else, than to keep on paying money that brings 
no return.' Consequently his men find that in- 
stead of less work and more pay, there is no work 
and no pay. They have turned their weapons 
against themselves, and they are the chief suffer- 
ers physically. I will not describe, nor ask you 
to give your sympathy to the suflferings of the 
middle-aged man who had brought up a family to 
expect every luxury, whose sons had been promised 
a good start in the world, and whose daughters 
had always considered their position an assured 
one, when he has to tell them of his loss of for- 
tune, and inability to help them any more. Those 
are only mental agonies with which we have no- 
thing to do this afternoon. 

" But I will ask you in what/ way the striker 
has helped himself and his companions. They 
have lost their places, they have thrown into the 
market a number of artisans who are not needed ; 
they have fallen behind with their rent and their 
bills, during the time they were trying to frighten 
their employers into agreeing with their demands. 
In striking him, their blow has recoiled on them- 
selves ; he is hurt, but they are hurt infinitely 
more. What is coming to us in our present dif- 
ficulties and distress to help us, only God knows ; 
but while to-day is to-day, can't you see plainly 
that labor and capital are dependent, the one 
upon the other? There cannot, there must not be 
strife between them, for then both are injured 
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and no one Is helped. Your leaders picture to 
Toa what soands like an ideal nate of things, but 
let ns analyze the picture. Every man is to work 
according to his abilities, giving his labor, and 
is to receive all the necessities of life in return 
from the community ; thus the shoemaker presents 
shoes to all those who need them, and goes from 
neighbor to neighbor requesting stockings* clothes, 
and hats 'in return: then comes the question of 
food ; as long as we contented ourselves with the 
products of the famu all might go smoothly, but 
some of vou like to drink coffee : others to eat 
rice, and many other things that are imported from 
foreign countries; so the grocer's trade goes on. 
But do YOU fancy it ^-ill be easv to find a snrocer 
who gives his superior intelligence to his business, 
to hand over the product of thought to the man 
who is barely able to break stones on the high- 
way? 

^* You are all in the habit of speaking of labor 
as merely the work done by your hands ; but the 
brain labor of those men who plan enterprises and 
start factories is infinitely greater and more wear- 
ing. And let me impress upon you the fact that, 
granting the existence of this ideal and impos- 
sible paradise on earth, a very short time would 
sufiice to put all the power into the hands of the 
men with brains, — then where should we find 
ourselves ? 

^^ Brains and high moral principles do not neces- 
sarily go hand in hand; you will have abolished 
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the state ; the church will be a past superstition ; 
all existing institutions are to be swept away ; 
then whose strong arm is to punish the man of 
brain who has cunningly entrapped those of less 
ability ? 

" No court of justice is allowed ; then the people 
arise and imprison the wrong-doer, but there are 
other numberless wrong-doers who are on his side, 
and, finding their own usurped rights threatened, 
they fight for their imprisoned comrade. No 
army exists to quell the riot, and the result is a 
new reign of terror. 

" All that is, is bad, your leaders tell you, but 
they promise you nothing better, only something 
much worse. Before pulling down what we have, 
give us at least its equivalent ; but pause before 
you take from man his country, his home, his God, 
and ask yourself if you can replace them. Burn- 
ing eloquent words are spoken against religion 
and the church ; but if you will read history, and 
think over what you have read, you will see that 
the mere state of existence demands a religion; 
the first lowest types of men had their gods, and 
so it has gone on, the ideal ever being raised until 
the supreme moment came for the advent of 
Christianity, the greatest blessing the world has 
ever had, which you and your atheist leaders are 
trying to ruin for us. 

"Give us something better in its place if you 
can, before you take away the chief hope and com- 
fort of thousands." 
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The old shoemaker, Sorel, who had been follow- 
ing each word with a grotesque eagerness of ex- 
pression, twisted his face scornfully, and called 
out: — 

"It is the priests who have spoiled Christian- 
ity, — see, Christ went barefoot, and Monsieur 
I'Abb^ wears silver buckles on his shoes," 

A shout went up from the crowd, which had 
begun to feel uncomfortable under the speaker's 
severity, and welcomed this interruption. 

A smile of mingled pity and amusement lighted 
the abbe's worn face, and stooping he pulled o£E 
one of his shoes, and bending forward handed it 
to Sorel, who sat well in front, saying, — 

" Here are my silver buckles." 

The shoemaker looked at the shoe, and glanced 
professionally at a patch on one side ; he shook his 
head as if disapproving of the workmanship, and 
then gave it up as a man behind put out his hand 
for it ; a little buzz of interest ran among the people 
as the shoe passed from one to the other, and many 
a one there who had been full of hostility to its 
owner felt a softening about his heart, as he looked 
at the long, slender covering of a foot whose owner 
went about doing good. How many times had it 
crossed a threshold bringing hope and consolation 
to desolate hearts ; how many bits of silver had 
been given by the abbe whose own lack of means 
was brought home more clearly to the popular miud 
by the sight of the heavy, patched, well-worn 
shoe, than any amount of hearsay evidence could 
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have accomplished. As it came back to Gaston, 
he felt as he held it that he was unfit to kneel 
and give it to the man whose whole life was self- 
sacrifice and worship. 

The fickle people had changed their opinion ; 
the abbe was for the moment their hero, and the 
murmur grew to a loud huzza as he courteously 
thanked the man who returned his property and 
put it on ; when all was quiet again he began to 
speak, but now he was roused fully, his whole 
heart was stirred. 

" Yes. I ask of you something better than re- 
ligion, if you insist upon taking that from us. 
Give me a hope that I can in turn give to the son 
who closes his mother's eyes in death, that the 
tomb only covers what is mortal in us, and that 
hereafter all will meet; give me the same hope 
for the mother whose little child lies gasping its 
last breath in her arms. You cannot, you are 
dumb when I ask you. All Saints' Day is close at 
hand ; all of you who have friends waiting for you 
up there will take wreaths to lay upon their 
graves. Even with denials on your lips there is a 
hope within you, as you pay this loving tribute to 
the dead, that all is not over. You know there is 
a God, though you turn from Him and trust Him 
not. But, my people. He is working for you in 
spite of your bitterness ; read the papers of each 
country, and what do you find? Men rising all 
over the civilized world to do their best to improve 
it. Not socialists, not anarchists, but noble, disin- 
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terested, long-headed men, who see a change must 
come, that justice must rise triumphant in the 
end. 

" Let each do his best, and then all will be well ; 
it may take time, but what of that ? In a day this 
peaceful town could be ruined by the men in this 
theatre ; but how many years would it take to re- 
build it? And how many more years to regain the 
place lost in the inevitable march of time ? 

" If you will believe that this march is always 
towards something better, life will seem brighter 
to you, 

" Cease this old time-worn grumbling against 
those who are richer than you ; root your envy out 
of your hearts. Try to stifle the wicked, foolish 
thought, the chief cry of the agitator, that the rich 
man is an oppressor of the poor. That this is true 
in many cases must be admitted ; but let it be ad- 
mitted with sorrow, and for our own sake let us 
also in fairness admit the contrary ; let us remem- 
ber the vast sums given each year for good works 
among the poor." 

" There should be no poor," called an angry 
voice. 

The abbe raised his head as though he had heard 
a trumpet-call ; his whole face shone with the 
ardor of his feelings ; truly he seemed like one 
" whose twin wings were love and pity." 

The vibrations of his voice thrilled each man as 
he listened. 

" No poor ? Let me know just what you call 
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poor. To you it is the man with little money to 
feed his family, the man who never knows what it 
is to go to sleep without a worry for the morrow. 
That man may be poor, but to me real poverty is 
the lack of gratitude for our creation and preserva- 
tion in this world, which every one of us has a 
chance to make better by his life ; it is the want 
of knowledge that the great change for which we 
are all striving must come from within, not with- 
out. All socialists and anarchists of the present 
day put too much emphasis on wealth ; it has come 
to mean to most of you happiness. 

^' But pause here for a moment. 

^'Can all the money possessed by a millionaire 
make him happy, if he sees his only child dying, or 
under the curse of drink, or cold and indiflferent to 
him? Can all the money in the world make a 
man happy whose beloved wife becomes hopelessly 
insane ? 

" And take the other side of the picture : can 
any number of francs buy you the pleasure that 
warms your heart, sometimes even bringing a sob 
of delight, when your baby first says ' Papa,' hold- 
ing out its little arms and struggling to get to you ? 
Would you sell for a fortune your wife's tender 
care, or her faith in you ? 

^' No, a thousand times no. 

" These are things money cannot touch ; they are 
the foretastes of Paradise. 

" Then to continue being just, let me ask you 
a question or two. You will all agree, I suppose, 
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that the peace and prosperity of our country are to 
a large degree dependent on government. If it 
were not for our laws, the man with the strong arm 
could deprive his poor neighbor of anything he 
wished ; the one ewe lamb of the poor man might 
be added to the innumerable flocks and herds of 
the rich man, and no one could raise his voice to 
prevent it. 

'^ But to-day, in spite of what is said to the con- 
trary, you are protected ; and it is the money of the 
rich that protects you. Then another blessing, the 
railroads : one of you may have an old mother in 
Tours; years ago she might have died and been 
buried without your knowing; to-day the post 
brings you a letter telling of her illness, and in a 
little more than an hour the railway takes you to 
her, giving you the sad privilege of being at her 
death-bed, and making her last hours peaceful with 
your presence. Who is it plans and constructs and 
runs the trains ? Your enemies the rich. 

" Besides conveniences, the railroads offer enor- 
mous openings for wage-earners of all classes : the 
men who dig the road-beds and tunnel the hills ; 
the mechanics who build the rolling-stock, the 
numerous men employed at the large stations, the 
engineers, conductors, and so on. 

"But if, as is proposed, and proposed too in 
good faith, a general redistribution of property 
takes place, who is going to pay the vast expenses 
of this one item of our daily life? 

*^ The state. 
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^^ But where is the state to get money unless by 
direct taxation ? 

" Ah, you tell me, the road earnings will not only 
pay for its running, but will give a surplus to be 
divided among the people. But, to come for a 
moment to details, during the necessary loss of 
time while the money of the nation was being 
seized and redistributed, the railroads would be 
forced to a stand-still, for no one could travel with- 
out money, no one would work until he had his 
tiny share of the great whole, and just so much of 
the net earnings of the road would be lost, and 
the estimate of its worth be rendered well-nigh 
impossible. 

"One of the things often forgotten about this 
bugbear capital is its power to pay wages during 
unprofitable seasons, the time while a great factory 
is being built, for instance ; before it has begun to 
pay its owners any returns, the masons and carpen- 
ters are getting their full pay. 

" Who would or could do this, if capital were 
swept away ? When we hear it said, ' The national 
income is so many millions of francs,' most of us 
think of silver pieces, and gold pieces, and bank- 
notes in great heaps, to be seen or handled ; but 
this is a great mistake. 

" In the first place, when the figures are taken 
to prove what this gi^eat sum of money is, the 
incomes of individuals are added up. 

" It is stated that Monsieur A. has an income of 
one hundred thousa<nd francs. 
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^^ Now, perhaps monsieur has had mneh illness 
in his family, and has paid his doctor a yearns bill 
of a thousand francs. That thousand francs is 
included in the doctor*s income, and thus is 
counted twice. 

^* The doctor pays his grocer five hundred francs 
for the year, and when the grocer's income is esti- 
mated, the five hundred francs comes in for its 
third count. 

^^You can carry this on indefinitely, and it 
proves that there is not so much money, as money, 
as the figures show, although we are often told 
figures never lie ; and if what there is should be 
divided among men, women, and children, each 
individual would have very, very little. Work 
would not be done away with, for it is a blessing 
that God has given us that may never entirely leave 
us. But the work left would be of a disorganised, 
straggling kind, each man for himself, until the in- 
evitable man of brains stepped up, brought order 
and profit in the place of confusion and waste ; then 
presto, the first step is taken, and again capital 
holds the reins. 

^^ But while I try to tell you of the obstacles in 
the way of a change brought about by violence, 
strikes, famine, murder, all included in the pro- 
gramme, do not think I am not in favor of any 
change. 

^^ I am in favor of one ; I see as clearly, though 
perhaps less bitterly than some, the terrible wrongs, 
the injustices, the cruel inequalities that are on 
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the surface of things, and I long to sweep these all 
away as eagerly as any one in the world ; but my 
position is this — I want to impress you first with 
the truth that if every heart could tell its own 
true story before it ceases beating, it would be proved 
that all the clouds were not caused by poverty, nor 
all sunshine by wealth. 

" I have gone into the above details to show you 
how easy it is to talk of dividing the national 
income among us all, and how utterly impossible 
it would be to do it without causing a mob vaster 
and more riotous than any the world has ever seen ; 
but do not think I advise by all this an indifference 
to aU change and progress. No, I am fighting for 
it with all my force, but I tell you that my stead- 
fast belief is that this change is gently, moderately 
working its way. It is hard to see, but if you look 
back a hundred and fifty years you will note how 
much more humane the world is ; if you look back 
three hundred you will believe in progress ; if you 
look back only fifty, you will be forced to own things 
are better — fewer working hours, better houses to 
live in, more care of the young. 

" Trust God, and try to maintain your own 
rights and not struggle for those of others: 
'Kender therefore unto CaBsar the things which 
are Caesar's, and unto God the things that are 
God's.' 

" Expropriation ! Your battle - cry. Tell me 
what it means in the lips of your leaders. It 
means that each man expects to gain by his neigh- 
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hot's loss. Now torn this worcL and take it in its 
tme. Heaven-sent meaning. Then it means self- 
sorrender for others. 

''*' Oh., my friends, my brothers, if my poor stam- 
mering tongue could only tell yon how I long for 
happier, better days for us aU ! If I could only 
make clear to you the white truth, shining with the 
touch of God upon it, that each man must find in 
himself the materials for the great revolution that 
is to change the world ! If you would only beUeve 
• with me that we must be impatient with ourselves, 
not with each other ! Let God work out His per- 
fect will ; do not fret and chafe against His me- 
thods which to us seem slow and doubtful, but which 
are moving ever towards perfection. Don't think 
of your own wrongs ; think of the wrongs of others, 
and live to right them. 

^^ Be just even to the rich ; have some imagina- 
tion ; don't look at a woman in rich clothing, roll- 
ing by you in her carriage, and begin to contrast 
her lot with your wife's, who is working hard at 
home ; but say to yourself. That woman has had, or 
will have some day, a great sorrow in her life. 
She may never feel the want of money, but no for- 
tune can shut out disease, or death, or sin. By her 
sorrow, she has a claim on my sympathy. 

" There is a word little known among us, not 
enough used ; it is Compensation. I have seen 
love, both human and divine, make up to men and 
women for poverty and hardships. I have seen the 
lack of it embitter the lives of those who seem to 
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lookers-on to have everything to make them happy. 
J udge as you hope for judgment. 

" Here am I, living among you, loving you with 
my hungry heart, yearning to lift your burdens 
from you, and I beg of you to believe me when I 
tell you again and again that there is a great work 
going on for you; that the poor are forgotten 
neither by God nor man ; that it is only clogging 
the wheels of God's chariot when you take matters 
into your'own hands and force the situation. Take 
home with you to-night two thoughts ; tell your 
wives of them, and talk them out, looking at them 
calmly and dispassionately. First, consider this 
fact, that labor and capital are destined by nature to 
go hand in hand ; the moment capital is overthrown, 
paid labor becomes a thing of the past. Second, 
that the real revolution of the future must come 
first in the hearts of each one of us. 

" May God send power to every man here to 
change his own heart, and the heart of his neighbor. 
If we obeyed the two commandments of Christ, 
what need would there be of other commandments, 
or where would there be any room in the world for 
hatred, envy, and oppression? 'Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, with all thy soul, and with all thy strength. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.' 

" Oh, if the power were mine to pour out to you 
this love of which we are all capable, there would 
be no need of bloodshed, no weeping wives, no 
fatherless children ; the broad world would rejoice 
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in the kindly smiles of brotherhood : the tme 
socialism woidd triumph ! The power is in your 
hands to bring this about ; the power is also yours 
to bring famine and murder among the innocent. 
Look this fact clearly in the face, and then, accord- 
ingly as you use your power, may God deal with 
you hereafter." 

The abbe had touched the chord in the hearts 
of the people which is always responsive, a lov- 
ing kindness for home and aU that surrounds it. 
When he turned away after his last words, a cry 
of friendship broke out among them. They forgot 
Paul and Hirondelle, and they thought only of the 
man before theuL " The abbe, the abbe," was on 
every lip, and the eager grown-up children rushed 
and fought to touch his hand, or even his garment. 
His praises ran from mouth to mouth, kindnesses 
either forgotten or resented at the time were 
recalled. 

Only a few men did not join in the excitement of 
the moment, among them being Sorel, who was too 
lame to mingle with the crowd, and Pierre, who 
stood beside him. 

" All this rumpus because his shoe was patched 
so badly it showed," said Sorel ; " but, Pierre, my 
brave boy, I am beginning to think there is some 
truth in what he said. These sky-rocket men tell 
us a good many bad facts we know by experience 
better than they ; but when it comes to curing them, 
tbey don't seem to amount to much." 



CHAPTER Xn 

He had kept 
The whiteness of his soul. 

Childb Habold. 

The night following the conference in the 
theatre was stifling hot, one of those returns of 
summer, reluctant to depart. Gaston had come 
home elated by his friend's success, and had 
given Christine an enthusiastic account of the 
abba's eloquence and power. 

"But the others?" she asked. "Was he the 
only speaker ? " 

" Of course not. De Martel did very well on his 
side for a beginner, but he was evidently new to 
the whole thing, though I must admit he seems 
sincere in the stand he has taken ; but Hirondelle 
was like all of his class, blood and thunder by the 
wholesale." 

Christine was troubled by this report, for the 
more she pondered and thought, the higher seemed 
Paul's attitude, and everything that interfered with 
his impressing his views upon the world was re- 
sented by her. 

She slept little during the night, and when the 
faint light crept between her drawn curtains, swayed 
gently by a tiny morning breeze, she felt the need 
of action, and dressing she went softly through the 
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silent house and into the garden. She had on a 
flowing dress of a clear pale blue, and her hair, care- 
lessly twisted at the back of her head, gave it the 
effect of a classic statue. Kound her neck and 
temples small tendril-like curls, still wet from her 
bath, softened the grandeur of the outline, giving 
her an indescribably youthful, innocent expression. 
When she entered the garden she drew a long 
breath in the fresh morning air, and gazed about 
her as if the world were just made for her ; and it 
had a new look with the dew still making every 
leaf glisten, as though the dust of yesterday vrere 
washed away forever. The wide sky spread its can- 
opy above, and low in the west hung a white waning 
moon, while the east already glowed rosy red. 

Christine stepped up on the terrace, and, lean- 
ing her arms on the wall, watched the smooth flow 
of the river, touched every now and then by the 
caprice of a passing breeze, as it also began to 
blush in sympathy with the dawn. How big with 
the promise of good or evil is the morning ! But 
to us mortals, with our capacity and pathetic long- 
ing for happiness, the go(5d always seems to pre- 
dominate. 

The sun had not yet shown himself to the wait- 
ing world, when Christine heard a step coming along 
the river road towards the town. Secure from ob- 
servation she remained quiet ; but her eyes fell idly 
on this other early riser, and to her surprise she 
recognized Paul. Her heart beat fast. She had not 
seen him for months, and feeling that here was an 
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opportunity for numberless questions and answers 
she softly called him by name. 

He started, and looked up. Their eyes met, and 
Christine felt a strange tumult of pain she would 
not have exchanged for any joy. His face showed 
only what he felt, pleasure at the sight of her beauty, 
and a sudden new-born interest in the thought that 
here was an aid in his work. He was very pale, and 
the lines were deep about his mouth. Although he 
smiled, his eyes were veiled with another's grief. 

" This is indeed a surprise and a pleasure," he 
said, lifting his hat. 

^' Come round to the garden gate and tell me a 
little about your work, and how the conference 
went yesterday." 

"I am too tired to talk," he answered. " I have 
been sitting all night with a poor fellow whose 
wife died yesterday, and the sight of his suffering 
has broken me aU up. I am going to rouse them 
at the hotel for a cup of tea ; I am hungry as well 
as tired." 

" Then you are coming in here at once for your 
tea ; indeed you look pale. I can make it for you 
in a moment." 

She disappeared from the wall, and Paul with a 
half-amused shrug of his shoulders had nothing to 
do but obey her. There was either a delicious dis- 
regard or ignorance of the world in her imconven- 
tional greeting at this early hour, and he liked her 
for it ; but he did not feel in the mood for any 
deep talk just now. He was quivering stiU from 
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what he called his failure of the day before, and 
his night's work had not served to strengthen him. 
When he reached the open gate he was half in- 
clined to tell her he could not stay, but she was 
nowhere in the garden, so he strolled listlessly to- 
wards two garden chairs standing by a small table, 
and waited. The mere silence that enfolded him 
seemed a blessing, and he drew a long breath of 
the pure unbreathed air. 

Before long a slight noise attracted his attention, 
and looking up he saw Christine coming towards 
him, with a tray in her hands, a gracious, smiling 
presence. Always capable for others it had been the 
work of but a few moments for her to boil some 
water over a gas-stove in the kitchen, while she 
prepared a little feast. 

Paul sat watching her with lazy pleasure while 
she put a napkin on the table, and then arranged 
the bits of silver holding cream and sugar, the 
balls of butter in a cut-glass dish, the rolls of 
bread. 

" Now for the tea," she exclaimed, and was off 
again. 

This time he was ready for her at the door, and 
took the tray from her hand with the exclamation, — 

" I forgot to be polite before, it was such a de- 
light to see you doing a charming thing in a charm- 
ing way." 

^' This is really amusing ; it is like being a litde 
girl and having a doll's tea-party. See what 
beauties these grapes are. I am sure to be scolded 
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by the butler for spoiling his plans, but I can bear 
it." 

There were two cups and two plates, for she re- 
membered that she was hungry too, and Paul's 
weariness and depression left him, charmed away 
by her womanly sympathy. She felt he was not yet 
in the mood for serious talk, and she threw herself 
into the present moment, her first idea being to 
chase away the look of fatigue and discouragement 
that was new to her in his face. 

In trying to make him gay she succeeded so well 
that his gayety reacted on her, and she became for 
the moment a child. It was foreign to her to 
laugh at a word, to forget the past, and think only 
of the present. She seemed a stranger to herself in 
this new character, but it was delightful, intoxica- 
ting. 

" I think I can give you another half-cup if you 
insist, but my arm is nearly broken holding this 
heavy teapot, so be considerate," she said, after the 
little feast had come to an end. 

Paid laughed. 

" I have been a trying guest, I know, but you 
will forgive me if I tell you that this time has 
been like the ideal home I am bound never to 
enjoy." 

He had grown grave as he spoke. Forgetf ulness 
was over, the dreams had vanished, but he felt the 
memory of their comforting touch. He was in- 
clined to talk now, and his last words had brought 
back the real Christine with her serious brow. 
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" Your life is for the world, not for the chimney- 
corner," she said. 

He nodded an assent, and then after a moment's 
silence broke out : — 

" I could be brave and never regret what I have 
renounced if I might only march forward always, 
never stumbling or falling behind. But when I am 
misunderstood — when I do harm instead of good, 
no matter how hard I try, then — " 

His lip quivered, and he took a few steps up 
and down the walk before going on. He had not 
meant to talk, but the magnetism in Christine's 
speechless, eloquent sympathy conquered him. 

"It came to me last night that I was playing 
with fire, and that perhaps it was too much for 
me. One of the men who has been to all my 
lectures, who has seemed to enter into my ideas 
most intelligently, sent for me last evening. His 
wife had died in the afternoon, heart-broken be- 
cause he could not tell her he believed in a future 
life, or that he was a believer in any religion. 
His agony was fearful to see, and he said that I 
had taken his old faith from him. He wanted 
something new to help him. God knows I never 
meant to do such a wrong. It is like a murder — 
it is worse." 

" But you could help him ? " 

"I cannot tell. I sat with him aU night trying 
to. It may be that the minds of the people are 
not ready yet for what satisfies us. To me Christ's 
actual life is nothing compared with the words he 
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left US for an heritage forever. I turn away from 
the miracles, while I cling to his spirit ; but per- 
haps I expect too much from the people who are 
but half educated, when I ask them to follow me. 
To them something vulgarly tangible seems neces- 
sary. whUe to us who breathe a higher air aU 
that touches the popular taste is belittling to the 
great truths." 

All Paul's double personality was simk in his 
grief and disappointment over his first failure. 
He had been truly disinterested when he hoped his 
speech would impress Hirondelle favorably, and 
thus a wider, more important sphere might be 
opened to him, and he felt an exaggerated sense 
of his amateurish performance, at the same time 
that remorse seized him for the part he had played 
in the tragedy of the dying wife of the infidel,— 
an infidel of his making. 

He was almost irritable as he remembered the 
man's patient pertinacious faith in him, and the 
submissive manner in which he had listened, long- 
ing for new light ; but the stunted intellect could 
not change twice, and like a rusty weathercock 
pointed in one set direction, blow the wind never 
so hard in the other. 

Paul looked like a grieved child, as he stood, 
his hands in his pockets, his under lip pouting, 
and like a child he turned to Christine. 

^' I want to scold and complain. I am tired of 
pidling others up to me always. I wish some one 
would pull me up. It is hard to give your entire 
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life to help others, and then fail miserably, piti- 
fully." 

"But you have not failed. You are only be- 
ginning; and see what you have done already. 
Don't, I beg of you, think only of your failures, 
but remember how you have influenced people by 
your words, by your life, to follow in the right 
direction." 

" I have only influenced for the time a pack of 
imeducated workmen who are ready to turn the 
moment a new person speaks to them, just as the 
abbe turned them yesterday." 

" You have influenced me greatly. Monsieur de 
Martel, and although I am only a woman I am 
not uneducated." 

Paul turned quickly, a beaming smile lighting 
up his winning, boyish face, — boyish in spite of 
the lines of thought and experience cut finely on 
it. The discouraged mood vanished, and with it 
the longing for sympathy and aid. He had a role 
again to play, and with the versatility of a clever 
actor he threw himself into it. 

" Influenced you ? Tell me in what way ! " 

" It is hard to explain in words, but you have 
opened a new world of thought to me. Perhaps 
the world of action I long for will foUow." 

Then, with a swift, shy blush, Christine told of 
her little endeavor to begin a work for others by 
travelling third-class, and the serious interest with 
which Paul received her confidence encouraged 
her ; she would have gone on asking about points 
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that were puzzling to her, but she suddenly remem- 
bered his fatigue, and checked herself. 

"You must go and rest now, but please come 
again soon, and lead me along step by step. There 
is something driving me to follow you in your 
work, but I must see my way first." 

Paul promised, and, feeling the need of sleep, 
obeyed her ; but his previous discouragement and 
remorse were forgotten in new ideas as he walked 
to his hotel. His masters always placed a high 
value on the aid given by women, estimating at 
its true worth the self-sacrificing ardor with which 
a woman throws herself into her enthusiasms ; 
and here was a prize already half won with almost 
no effort. He considered her beauty and charm 
as points in her favor, and though his heart 
beat high there was not the faintest hint of any 
personal feeling mingling with his thoughts of 
her. 

When the garden gate had swung behind him, 
and she was once more alone, Christine felt every 
nerve tingling with excitement. She thought, and 
with all sincerity, that her feelings were roused by 
the visions she saw through the open door on 
whose threshold she stood, — visions like those of 
earlier years, but so much wider, grander, nobler. 
If the idea had presented itself to her mind, that 
the hand leading her, the voice vibrating in her 
ear bore their part in her excitement, she would 
have rejected it scornfully and indignantly. 

She was in a state of exaltation, and the mom- 
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ing passed like a dream. She saw Gaston leave for 
his business, she gave her orders, answered her 
notes, semi-consciously, and was in the same dream- 
like condition when she started, Thor by her side, 
to walk — where, she cared not. She had gone but 
a short distance up the river lane when she saw 
an abbe coming towards her under the leafless 
trees, and as she drew nearer she recognized Abb6 
Lemaire. The sight waked her fully. Here was 
the man who was doing his best to stop progress, to 
blindfold the people already walking in darkness, 
ignobly fearing lest a ray of the new light might 
be seen by their blinking eyes. 

Utterly unconscious of any feeling save love 
for humanity, not knowing how potently troubled 
brown eyes and a trembling boyish lip were at 
work in unsuspected depths of her being, she met 
the abbe with a grave, judge-like brow, jio welcom- 
ing smile on her lips. 

The light that always shone from his soul 
through his colorless face at sight of her flickered 
and faded at her changed looks. 

" I was on my way to see you, madame,^' he said. 

" Oh, my friend, you have disappointed me. I 
thought you were one who would go through the 
fire to serve the people, and yet you did your best 
yesterday to keep them from knowing the truth." 

Christine, fearless of all save hurting others, did 
not realize the cruelty of her words. 

" I do not think you understand my position, 
madame, or you would not speak in this way. I 
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did not know you were interested in these social- 
istic problems, or I should have explained myself 
to you before. Will you go back with me now, 
and let me put you right on this point ? " 

Christine shook her head. 

"Not now, Monsieur TAbb^. I cannot listen 
this morning." 

He bowed, his face calm as ever, perhaps a little 
more rigid. They went on their different ways: 
she in a tumult of wonder at what had prompted 
her to be so harsh ; he in great confusion of spirit. 

He was free for two hours when he entered his 
room at the seminary, and shut himself in ; he could 
not understand the violence of his feelings at first. 

Yesterday had been for him a veritable tri- 
umph, and he had tasted the sweets of an unselfish 
success. Elated by it he had been on his way 
to enjoy the sympathetic interest he had never 
before failed to receive from Christine ; and then 
had come the meeting by the river. Surely it was 
not wounded pride that lashed him so fiercely. 
He bowed his head upon his folded arms, and a 
flash as of lightning showed him the naked truth, 
and dazzled him into a stunned quiescence. He 
had thought he pitied Christine, and had felt 
merely the interest in her of the priest ; but now 
he knew that every wave of her glittering golden 
hair was as familiarly dear to him as his own soul; 
the clear depths of her eyes as welcome to him as 
sun and air ; that she was loved by him with all 
the ardor of his enthusiast's heart. 
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This knowledge was enough for him at first. He 
accepted it, letting it rise about him like an incom- 
ing tide. He loved her — he had found his Beatrice, 
his inspiration, his guide; every thought of her 
was shining white with purity. And then came 
the reaction. This man who had stood all his life 
on the mountain-peak called holiness, where soli- 
tude is one of the primary conditions, descended 
for the first time into the valley of temptation. 

Why was he unlike others ? He was as much a 
man as any of them, and what shut him off from 
the ennobling influences of a love which was none 
of his seeking ? Of all the world he only knew the 
ideal heights of Christine's aspirations ; he only 
could appreciate all that was finest in her. Why 
must he Ln from it as from sin? God sent Ae 
need and capacity for love. The church forbade it 
in its servants. It was unjust, and he rebelled 
against it. He wa^ buffeted by the strength of his 
new feelings. First the recognition of his love 
wrapped him in ecstasy ; then the deep anger of 
rebellion shook him from his vague dream. Every- 
thing shifted about him. He slipped in the mire of 
doubt and rage, he swam in the unreality of his 
vision ; but he could not step firmly. Everything 
glided away from him ; solidity was lost to him. 

Then, as he sat, still with bowed head, the re- 
membrance of his old idea of himself came to him. 
The humblest of men, yet he had never dreamed it 
possible that temptation could touch him in this 
way, that a woman's voice could have the power to 
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call him down from the heights almost touching 
Heaven. That she had no wish to call him, no 
knowledge of her power, was part of her strength. 
With self-scourging humility he saw clearly for 
selfish love what he had supposed to be his wish 
to help her in her lonely struggles after what was 
best and right. How blind he had been — how 
self-confident, how reliant on his own nobility of 
purpose I And how heavily had he fallen ! God 
help him ! 

For a time his abasement was pitiful ; he was too 
abject even to pray ; he could only blame himself 
for former pride, gone now forever. 

And then the man's native independence and 
love of justice reasserted themselves ; he would be 
as fair to himself as to another ; let him be calm, 
and see things as they were. This love was not of 
his seeking, it had come to him as unsought as the 
morning breeze upon his brow ; Christine's gran- 
deur of character saved it from being anything 
but a sentiment of the loftiest nature. As yet it 
had done no harm, nay, rather good, for it had 
shown him he was as frail a mortal as the weakest 
of his brothers ; it had given him something to 
renounce that cost him dear ; it had taught him a 
new sympathy. No longer should his attitude be 
one of looking down on those about him in pity- 
ing condescension ; for the future he would walk 
among his fellows. With the aid of God this love 
should be turned to a blessing from a curse. He 
would not avoid Christine, but he would purify all 
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earthly touch from the affection with which he 
would surround her; she should be to him as a 
hallowed saint, and if ever she needed help from 
him in any way she should have it: she should 
stand consecrated, enshrined in the holy depths of 
his heart, and only God should know it. 

There in that bare, silent room, the crucifix 
alone decorating the white wall, motionless, his 
head bent upon his folded arms, the abb^ had 
lived through the drama of his souL 



CHAPTER Xin 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

Pope. 

As the winter drew near, wiseacres shook their 
heads and croaked dismally of severe weather, and 
their prophecies seemed to be coming true when 
cold, hard frosts set in early. The troubles among 
the Carmeaux strikers had made the price of coal 
higher, and many men in Blois, without employ- 
ment, owing to the closing of the shoe-factory, 
lounged sulkily on the sunny side of the streets 
when the sun condescended to shine. 

Each day brought a new business anxiety to 
Gaston which ran side by side with his home 
trouble. He could meet the one with action and 
thought; before the other he was helpless. He 
realized that Christine had no love for him, only 
respect and gratitude, and he felt there was no- 
thing for him to do but wait. He must be a man 
and stand firm ; perhaps some day his life would 
look brighter. 

Almost every week a deputy from his workmen 
waited on him, urging shorter hours and higher 
wages. At first Gaston gave a clear view of his 
situation with great patience and kindness, explain- 
ing how impossible such a course would be under 
the present condition of affairs ; but his words fell 
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on deaf ears. The next week a different monthpiece 
was chosen, with the request always the same. Then 
he lost his temper, and told the men in plain round 
terms what would become of them if they drove him 
to give up his business, and in conclusion added 
some remarks about their powers of understanding 
far from flattering. 

This pleased them, for it gave them a tangible 
cause of resentment, but latterly he had refused to 
see them altogether. It perplexed him, too, that 
Christine saw so much of Paul de MarteL Not 
that he was in the least jealous, — her personality 
forbade such a thought ; but he was made aggres- 
sive by always finding a hint of Paul's presence, — 
a pamphlet on socialism, his gloves tossed upon 
the piano and forgotten, or, worst of all^ a phrase 
peculiar to him falling unconsciously from Chris- 
tine's lips. She always spoke freely of his being 
at the house, and Gaston's pride kept him silent. 
So the days succeeded one another rapidly, full of 
promises of hope to some in Blois, of danger to 
others. 

One cold Saturday in December, Madame Bes- 
nard and Marie set out for market, after many 
anxious cares for the baby left asleep under the 
care of a neighbor's little girl. Going to market 
with her mother-in-law was always an excitement 
to Marie. Naturally timid and shrinking, she felt 
an elation in being in the company of the clever, 
forth - putting, conspicuous older woman, which 
sometimes took her breath away. This afternoon 
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Madame Besnard was in high spirits, and greeted 
all her acquaintance with a stream of noisy non- 
sense not wholly devoid either of wit or malice. 

The Blois market scatters itself in different 
quarters of the town, the poultry being in the lower 
street, the fruit, butter and eggs in the hanging 
terrace at the top of the picturesque stone staircase, 
and vegetables, combined with many nondescript 
articles, still further afield. Every market-day in- 
numerable white caps may be seen bobbing up and 
down the stone steps, or clustered over the wares. 
Women predominate among buyers and sellers, 
and the noisy hum of voices is distinctly feminine. 
Every one had a joke for Madame Besnard, and a 
smile for her little daughter-in-law keeping close at 
her heels. The two householders had done well. 
The older woman held a blinking rabbit, head down- 
wards, by the hind feet, and felt an inward pride 
that she had secured him for twenty-five centimes 
less than the price asked. It did not occur to her 
that she had lost nearly an hour in bargaining for it. 
Marie's basket contained butter, eggs, and cheese, 
and now they were bent on a small luxury for Pierre. 

A yellow old hag sat hugging herself and guard- 
ing a basket of chestnuts, which she advertised in 
a shrill yell at unequal intervals. Madame Besnard 
and Marie approached. 

" Good morning, dear madame ; how goes the 
world with you and yours ? Is the old husband as 
hearty as ever, and does your son's wife prove a 
good inmate ? " 
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The old chestnut vender growled, and answered, 
interrupting herself as she did so with noisy com- 
pliments of her wares : — 

^^ The old husband, madame, is, as you know 
well enough, no manner of — chestnuts, fine chest- 
nuts, beautiful chestnuts — use to me or the family. 
He is a mass of rheumatism, and so bad tempered 
that — chestnuts, try my beauties, every one good, 
not a worm in the lot — and as for my daughter-in- 
law, she is too fine a lady for me, putting up mus- 
lin — chestnuts, monsieur, you will find them per- 
fect—oh, the stingy pig of a gentleman, he wiU 
not buy — may his teeth be all gone when he wants 
nuts is my wish! Well, Mere Besnard, fancy a 
girl with muslin curtains in her bedroom, and she 
washes her knife every day ! The luxury of the 
times is awful." 

" It is, you are right, old friend," said Madame 
Besnard, swaying her fine figure and bringing the 
lines of her hips into prominence as she rested first 
on one foot and then on the other ; it was an old 
habit, but it clung. 

" How much are your chestnuts ? " she contin- 
ued, taking up a handful and gravely examining 
them. 

" Eight sous the quart." 

" Eight sous the quart ? Holy Mother, what a 
price ! " 

^^ Not dear for such fine ones ; see, madame, how 
hard they are ; not a worm-hole to be seen." 

^'Not dear? She thinks I am the Princess 
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Rothseliiltl, Marie. But I '11 warrant that even the 
princess would open her eyes at your price ; eight 
sous ! oh, la la ! " 

"Yes, the princess might object, because she 
knows nothing of the trouble of picking the pretty 
things, — the work it is to prune the trees, and 
manure the ground ! But you, madame, who are 
one of us, you know it all." 

" Five sous I '11 give you, not a centime more," 
declared the buyer, and after many moments of 
sharp give and take, she paid six sous, grumbling 
at the price, went her way and said it was a bar- 
gain. ^^ It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer ; 
but when he is gone his way, then he boasteth." 
Life is the same in certain respects as when the 
venerable book of Proverbs was first written. 

Both the marketers gained the rue de Violettes 
in a merry frame of mind, picturing the good din- 
ner of the morrow, and Pierre's delight in it, and 
after hanging the luckless rabbit on a peg in her 
own room, Madame Besnard followed Marie up- 
stairs to see how the baby had borne their absence. 
As she entered the square, tidy room, she echoed 
Marie's surprised exclamation, " Pierre, at home at 
this time of day ! What ails you ? " 

The baby was still asleep, and the father had 
sent the little nurse away. He was sitting by the 
table, a crumpled newspaper in his hands. His 
hair was wet, the marks of the comb's teeth show- 
ing })lainly in straight parallel lines, and his fa^e 
shone with soap. These signs proved that he had 
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been at home some time, and had made his toilet. 
He looked for a moment from his wife to his 
mother, and there was a dubious triumph in his 
voice when he answered, " I am out on strike." 

" Oh, Pierre, think of baby ! " said Marie, re- 
proach in her tone. 

" Out on strike ? Well done ! It must come 
some day, and the sooner the better, say I. Down 
with capitalists ! Hurrah for exportation ! " 

" What 's that ? " asked Marie, a little shaken 
by the older woman's enthusiasm. 

"It's their watchword, child, — our watchword 
now. It means dividing all the money, so no one 
will suffer from want any more. We are on the 
road to Eden. I will make you a banner, Pierre, 
and Marie shall embroider Exportation on it in 
gold letters." 

Pierre smiled with the superiority of a man not 
lacking in enthusiasm, but who knows enough to 
foresee dangers. 

" You have n't got the right word, mother, and 
you are going a bit fast ; but you 're right in the 
main. Hullo, here 's Master Sorel." 

The old shoemaker seated himself, out of breath, 
after his painful climb, and received in silence 
Madame Besnard's announcement, made in a tone 
of triumph : " Well, the good work is begun. 
Pierre is out on a strike." 

Pierre sat in his place, looking sheepishly im- 
portant, and waited for his old friend's praises that 
he confidently expected. After a few long drawn 
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breaths, Sorel addressed the canary bird, fixing his 
eyes on the little noisy music-maker. 

" Sing away, little fool. Sing away, I tell you, 
for you have something to be glad of to-day. All 
the fools are not dead yet, and a lot more are 
bursting their silly throats with joy, thinking their 
prison gate is open, while in truth they have just 
put an extra padlock on." 

" How now, my good man ! are you setting your 
face against progress ? " asked Madame Besnard, 
flashing her keen eyes at him. 

" Against it ? By no means. I am against 
stopping it, as Pierre and the other idiots are doing 
by their strike." 

" Monsieur de Martel says " — began Pierre, 
but Sorel interrupted. 

" Have you forgotten how the Abb^ Lemaire 
pulled the little aristocrat's reasons to shreds and 
tatters, that Simday at the conference in the thea- 
tre ? " 

" Oh, ho ! I did not know you had joined the 
church, my friend," jeered Madame Besnard, 
sweeping him a courtesy. " How long is it since 
you have taken to quoting priests ? " 

" I am not a blind man, woman ; and if the sun- 
light streams through my window, what does it 
matter to me if the glass is cracked and flawed ? 
And the abb^ talked sense, even if he is a church- 
man. I have been thinking over his words ever 
since, and I am beginning to believe things will 
come right quicker without our interference." 
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^^ Monsieur de Martel does not think so," reiter- 
ated Pierre doggedly. 

^^ I have nothing to say against him ; he is a fine 
fellow and believes what he says, but his ideas are 
too strong for our weak heads. It is like giving 
a boy of ten a tumbler of brandy ; he would go 
crazy mad drunk with it. I could toss it off, and 
be the better for it. And de Martel's throat for 
ideas is like mine for brandy ; hardened to lear- 
ther by long sipping at fiery stuff ; but you, Pierre, 
and the like of you, have throats as tender as 
a baby's, and you will be choking and strangling 
before you get any good." 

" I don't believe it. I believe we are doing the 
right thing in the right way ; and any way it does 
not much matter what I think about it, for Jour- 
dain and Kobin are running things, and I am only 
obeying orders. I could not go back to work if I 
wanted to now, for they would not let me." 

*'*' And you are meek as a sheep, and let those 
two good-for-naughts dictate things to you that 
will harm Marie and the baby, without so much as 
bleating?" 

" We don't want to harm Marie and the baby ; 
we want to harm Monsieur Kochefort." 

" What has he done ? " 

^'He is a capitalist, damn him, and damn all 
other capitalists too ! " exclaimed Pierre, beginning 
to work himself up to excitement. 

" Damn yourself then, my boy, for you are a 
capitalist too." 
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"I?" said Pierre, opening his mouth, while 
Madame Besnard gave a scornful laugh, and even 
Marie smiled in spite of her troubled wonder as to 
what all this meant. 

" Yes, you, you blind idiot, and you are this mo- 
ment living on your capital. You have a right to 
count on fifty working years, and it is your capital 
as much as Monsieur Kochefort's millions are his. 
Yet you are willing, at a word from a man who 
never did a stroke of what we call work in his life, 
to throw away a good bit of your precious capital. 
Fool ! " 

" It is for the good of humanity," echoed Pierre, 
fixing his mind on some of Paul's phrases, and 
wishing he could remember the word his mother 
had put out of his head with her " exportation." 

"Every man for his own first," persisted Sorel ; 
" and will you tell me how you dare forget the duty 
you owe your wife and baby, and sacrifice them for 
the good of humanity? Bah! you make me sick." 

" How am I going to sacrifice them ? I am go- 
ing to sacrifice myself for a little while, so they 
may wear fine clothes and eat good food by and 
by, and be every bit as good as Madame Koche- 
fort." 

" Ah, that 's what you all think. Where 's your 
logic, man ? These fine wind-bags sing out ' It is 
wicked to be rich — wealth is a sin — do as we tell 
you, and you shall be rich too ; ' — but if you ever 
get the money, there would be a crowd calling you 



names." 
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Little Marie's head had been in a whirl trying 
to understand the talk around her, but she only 
gathered that Pere Sorel was blaming Pierre on 
her account, and she could not bear this, so she 
broke in with — 

^^ No one shall call my husband names, he is so 
good and kind, and I for one will always believe 
him in the right." 

Pierre was too much absorbed in the tangle of 
new ideas presented to him to heed his wife, but 
his mother exclaimed : — 

" Hold your tongue, Marie. This is no subject 
for a girl like you to be meddling with ; leave it to 
men, and women as old as I am. Now I am not 
sure that Sorel is altogether wrong, though I dis- 
trust anything coming from a priest" 

^^ Stop this cackling, both of you," burst out 
Pierre, grown surly. ^^I am the head of this 
family, and what I do is right. I am no gabbler 
like blaster Sorel here, but when I get an idea I 
hold to it, like a dog to a bone, and nothing short 
of death will shake me off it. I say that a man 
like Monsieur de Martel, who chucked away a for- 
tune to do good to his country, and has spent his 
life working how to do good, is worth a dozen of 
your bald-heads in petticoats. And as far as I am 
concerned whatever my little aristocrat says goes. 
That is my last word." 

His mother gazed at him in wonder. Was this 
her boy asserting himself? She admired him 
even while resenting his tone. " Oh, la la," — 
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standing, her hands resting on her hips, ^^what 
has stirred the little bantam up so? Have you 
been drinking, my boy ? " 

A growl was his only answer. 

" Well, Marie, don't mind him, child. There 's 
some truth on his side and some on the priest*s. 
I '11 think it all over and tell you my opinion later. 
Now it's time to get dinner ready. Good-day, 
neighbor." 

Like many of her kind, Madame Besnard posed 
for a woman of superior intelligence, and her busi- 
ness capacity made the members of her little world 
ready dupes ; but when a new subject presented 
itself she was totally unable to grasp it, and was 
obliged to cover her ignorance with a cloak of pre- 
tence and bluster. 

After she had left the room Pore Sorel took up 
the subject again with the air of a man who had 
suffered much from the other sex, and had subdued 
all of his feelings to an impatient condescension 
regarding them. 

^^ Listen to me a moment, Pierre, for you have 
flown off at a tangent, and do not quite get at my 
meaning. I believe in a great future for us all 
as much as any one, but the times are not ripe 
yet — not ripe yet ; and what I want to pound 
into your dunderheaded strikers is the cursed folly 
of sticking yourselves and your wives and children 
up to suffer. Why should you be the martyrs? 
There are plenty in the lyorld who ought to suffer, 
but why in God's q£|.me should you take it upon 
you to sacrifice those two there ? " 
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He jerked his head towards Marie, who had 
flown to the cradle before a wakening whimper 
had developed into a cry, and had folded the baby 
in her soft arms, where the little one lay, eagerly 
feeding like any kitten or lamb; but the simple 
mother felt she lived only to nourish the child who 
came nearer even than Pierre himself, and envied 
no one in the world in her pure happiness. 

Pierre lifted his surly face, crossed his arms on 
the table, and, leaning over them, looked full at the 
old shoemaker. "I can't understand if you are 
acting spy or traitor," he said slowly, "but you 
have always been a good friend of mine." "Of 
the baby's and Marie's," muttered Sorel; but 
Pierre continued as though he had not heard. 
" And I 'm going to tell you for the last time that 
it is for the sake of them that I am joining in. I 
have staked all I have on my little aristocrat's 
word, and he says Marie will have as much money 
as she wants if we hold together and work for. our 
rights." 

" Did de Martel say those words to you ? " 

Sorel was leaning over his end of the table now, 
and the four eyes flashed into each other their ex- 
cited glances. " Not to me by name, to speak the 
truth. Oh, there is no need in sneering at me. 
What else does he mean when he says over and 
over again, 'Union is strength;' * Shoulder to 
shoulder we can conquer the world, and then all 
poverty and crime will stop forever ' ? " 

" I don't see many signs of poverty or crime 
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here — at least yet ; for what may come with your 
infernal strikes I can't tell. But what I can and 
do tell is this truth: de Martel and the likes of 
him mean well, but they have bitten off more 
than they can chew if they think they are going to 
hurry matters one second. I'm not much of a 
believer, but I 'm damned sure there 's some one 
who holds the reins, and until He uses the whip 
there is mighty little use in chirruping and hulloa- 
ing. All you cabbage-heads talk and bluster 
about another revolution one day, and the next 
you say the middle-class folk and the speculators 
are worse taskmasters than the old kings were. 
If that is so it is because a pack of fools hurried 
up matters too much. I am old, and there is n't 
much selfishness in my telling you to wait, for 
that gives me a mighty small chance to see any- 
thing better in my days ; but I do tell you to wait 
and leave matters to the Boss driving the whole 
thing, for He knows how to go ahead, and you 
don't." 

"And I tell you," said Pierre, bringing his 
clenched fist down on the Jikble with such a blow 
that the baby stopped her lileal, and Marie started, 
" that I believe in my little aristocrat, and if he 
fail me I sha'n't believe in any one or anything 
else as long as I live." 

" You are too hard on him, my boy. It is n't 
fair to put all your burdens on another man's 
back. He tells you what he believes, but he 's not 
your master that you should follow him and not 
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use your own ii^ind. If you were alone I should 
save my breath to cool my own porridge ; but you 
have Marie and the brat, and I can't help think- 
ing of them." 

"Look here, Pfere Sorel, don't you suppose I 
think of them? Do you believe you love 'em 
more than I do ? If you do, you make the biggest 
mistake in your life. It 's for them I 've struck." 

" I 'm willing to believe that enough strikes car- 
ried on long enough may make things easier for 
workingmen in the long run. But will you tell me 
how you are going to do any good for your family 
by wasting your capital, — you know I call your 
working-days your capital, — eating up the little 
you have saved, and kicking your heels in idleness ? 
Don't tell me what your little aristocrat says, but 
what you think." 

Pierre shifted his feet uneasily, and then broke 
out : " What business has Rochefort, whose father 
began no higher than I, to be so rich, and drive 
round kicking up a dust while I 'm glad to have 
shoes to walk in? He don't do anything. He 
could n't do my work if he tried." 

"Stop, stop; that's no answer to my question. 
But I 'm going to set you straight just there. In 
the first place, old Rochefort was a bigger man 
than you are, or than any of the other men at the 
factory are, for his getting ahead of everybody 
proves it, and his son may not work with his hands, 
but if he stopped working with his head, the whole 
concern would burst up." 
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" His head," echoed Pierre contemptuously ; " he 
must get awful tired working with it. I 'd only 
like to give him a dose of my work, and I guess 
he 'd be tired enough. His head — humph ! " 

" Well, my boy, there you 'd have the best of the 
bargain, for you 'd never get tired doing his work, 
because you would n't know enough to begin with. 
Now I 'm going away, but before I go, I want to 
tell you a little story. Marie, my pretty one, listen, 
for this may help you in your life some time. There 
was once a young couple who for a while lived 
happily together, — and that 's more than you can 
say for most couples, — and they saved up enough 
money to buy a cloth for the table; they had 
talked often about the cloth, xmd when the last sou 
was saved, they put on their Sunday clothes and 
went to a shop. The clerk said he had plenty of 
cloths such as they wanted, but what was the color ? 
* Green,' said the wife ; ' blue,' said the husband. 
Then began a rowdydow. * Green is dull,' says 
he ; ^ blue is old-fashioned,' says she ; and being 
quick in temper, the words flew, imtil the clerk was 
afraid of a fight, so he undid a lot of cloths and 
spread them out. The woman made a dive at one, 
and the husband caught a comer of it at the same 
time, and both cried out : ' That 's what I want,* 
and it was neither blue nor green, but something 
in between. Now the meaning of my little story is 
this : words ain't always just what we think they are. 
Green in de Martel's mouth may make you think 
of blue, while the Old Driver up aloft sees it's 
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« 

neither one nor 't other, but just in between. So I ■ 
am teaching you justice when I say it is not fair to 
follow another man's sayings unless you think like 
him all by yourself, and if you fail, you 've no right 
to hunch your blame on to him. Good-night, 
Pierre ; good-night, Marie ; good-night, little mar- 
tyr," he ended, bending over the cradle, where the 
baby, rosy and well filled, kicked and curled her 
pink bare toes with a most unmarfyr-like air. 

Pierre responded with only a sulky nod, but 
Marie smiled her good-night, and taking the lamp 
into the entry, lighted her old lame friend on his 
slow, downward progress. He looked up when he 
had gained the last step, and saw her standing at 
the head of the stairs, her sweet lips still smiling, 
the light shining through the hand that shaded her 
eyes from the flame, outlining the fingers with 
blood-red touches. 

The shoemaker scowled back to keep the tears 
from his little peering eyes; but they twinkled 
with the seldom-felt moisture as he muttered : — 

" Two martyrs — God help them I " 



CHAPTER XIV 

Here the heart may g^ye a useful lesson to the head. 

COWPEB. 

That same dusty, cold November Saturday, Gas- 
ton reached home just in time to dress for dinner. 
As he entered the salon where Christine was wait- 
ing for him, she noticed deep lines on his forehead 
and about his mouth that had not been there in the 
morning, making him look ten years older. 

"Are you quite well, dear?" she asked him 
anxiously. 

" Well enough, my darling, but desperately wor- 
ried. Come in to dinner, and I will tell you all 
about it." 

These two found a great convenience in the Eng- 
lish, and invariably spoke it before the servants. 

" My people have struck, every man of them," 
Gaston began as soon as they were seated, " and 
they have chosen the best time to trouble me, for I 
am afraid it involves me in serious money losses ; 
I cannot keep certain contracts unless I give in to 
their requests, and I think I prefer losing the 
money." 

" What requests do they make, Gaston ? " 

" Higher wages, fewer working-hours. It is the 
same thing the world over, an organized attempt 
to conquer the employers," 
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A long .silence fi^Il bervreen them. Gaston's mind 
wad \jU7i\ turning over various schemes to help 



him out of his difficulties, and Christine's 

to show him anv sympathy only struck the same 

• « * m m 

wean', hea^'y note reiterated daily. 

She was engrof»sed in the news her husband had 
brought her. This, then, was the beginning of the 
struggles she had grown to desire as azdenthr as 
Paul de Martel did ; she was hearing the first shotB 
fired in the g^at battle of the future. As she 
thought of Paul's success, her eyes sparkled, ber 
breath came in quick sobs between her parted lips, 
and her bosom rose and felL The great silver bas- 
ket of ferns in the middle of the table hid her from 
Gaston's eves, and only Francois looked enrioosly 
at her as dish after dish went by untasted* 

As they left the dining-room, she turned to her 
husband and said : — 

" Are you too busy for a little talk with me ? I 
will not keep you long." 

^^ I ought not to give up one moment, but I am 
tired, and half an hour with you will brighten me.** 

They sat one on each side of the crackling, blaz- 
ing fire newly lit in Christine's sitting-room, and 
for a few moments neither of them spoke. Her 
eyes were fixed on him as he cut off the end of his 
cigar, lighted it, and with a sigh of rest leaned back 
in his chair, crossing his legs. Then she said : — 

" Ciaston dear, it is only just for me to tell you 
I am very glad for this strike, and I hope the 
jKfople will be the gainers. Don't think, though,** 
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she went on hurriedly, " that I do not sympathize 
with you and feel sorry for your anxieties ; only I 
must tell you just where my heart is, and it is with 
the poor, down-trodden wretches who are fighting 
for a bare existence." 

" Christine, look here. I know your kindness 
for all suffering, and I admire it — but tell me this : 
have you ever heard of any of my employees suffer- 

Gaston was sitting upright again, all signs of 
resting gone. 

" I do not know about your employees, dear, but 
I have cried reading of those poor Carmeaux min- 
ers, shot down by the soldiers because they tried 
to better themselves." 

He gave his head the quick backward jerk she 
knew so well. 

" Dear child, why on earth do you read of such 
revolting scenes ? You can do no good in that way, 
but you weaken your intellect gloating over hor- 
rors. Now if you will give me your attention for 
a moment or two, I will try and explain matters to 
you — not matters in the Carmeaux mines, but mat- 
ters here, in Blois. I employ — rather did employ 
— three hundred and twenty workmen, regulating 
their wages according to their ability, but paying 
all fairly. They have worked eleven hours daily, 
beginning last February, I think, instead of twelve 
hours as they formerly did. If any of them were 
ill for a short period, I continued his wages ; if he 
were permanently an invalid I took measures to 
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keep want away. I was able to do this because 
my business was a paying one ; but if this strike 
holds more than a week I shall fail to meet my 
contracts, I shall lose enormously, and when I be- 
gin again I shall be too hampered by past em- 
barrassments to be able to keep up my care for 
them." 

" I think it is generous and noble of you, Gaston 
dear, to have been so kind to them. But surely 
you must acknowledge they are taking a step in 
the right direction ? You recognize their terrible 
down-trodden condition ? " 

" Ah, Christine, a little letter divides us. I be- 
lieve in evolution, you in revolution. I think 
time alone can remedy many things that are wrong, 
I admit, but infinitely less wrong than they were 
not so long ago; while you are impatient, and 
God's mills grind too slowly for you." 

" Gaston, dear Gaston, not for me as your wife, 
but for me as one of the imi verse, yes. I cannot 
sleep thinking of the sin and misery and want in 
the world, while I am surrounded by too much 
luxury and extravagance." 

"You are quoting, I think, from Monsieur de 
Martel. Are not those his words and sentiments?" 

Had Christine been less excited she would have 
seen that Gaston had grown pale, and that there 
was an angry gleam in his eyes, but she was too 
much absorbed to notice anything, and answered 
promptly, " Yes, at least the sentiment came from 
him ; he has taught me so much, Gaston, these last 
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weeks. How I wish that you would learn from 
him too, and then we should agree." 

"Never," said Gaston with angry emphasis. 
" He has made all the trouble among my people. 
I do not say he is an impostor, but I do say he 
is ignorant and harmful. There is no use in my 
wasting my time to hear him quoted, so I will go 
to my work again. It is needless for me to tell 
you that of course he must not be received in this 
house in the future after his schemes against me. 
Naturally you see it is impossible for him to be 
seen here. Good-night, my dear; I may be out 
until morning." 

He gave her a cold unmeaning kiss, and was 
gone. She sat alone, feeling that the world spun 
about her. Not see Paul again, — not receive him I 
She must at any rate hear from him, for she felt 
she had followed him too far to draw back now. 
He had told her that women of her stamp were fit 
for great deeds. He had touched her one vanity, 
— her wish to be of supreme use to some one ; and 
seeing this stirred her as nothing else did, he skil- 
fully touched upon it again and again. He hinted 
at a noble future before her ; he told her she was 
already spoken of in the inner circle, and the time 
might come at any moment when she would be 
summoned to do her share in redeeming the world. 
She had listened hour after hour to his vibrating 
voice, thrilled by his eloquence, and his deep feel- 
ing. He was too absorbed in his subject, too much 
the slave of his one idea, and she was too pure- 
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minded^ to have the slightest suspicion that there 
was something more personal than a love of ha- 
manitv in her attitude. Paul had led her, as he 
thought, towards the one goal worth attaining ; but 
he was blind and saw nothing beyond that. She 
read hungrily all the books he lent her on this one 
topic, and she honestly believed she had mastered it. 
When she sat, as she did this evening after Gaston 
had left her, looking into the glowing fire, she 
fancied she was thinking, — in reality she was 
dreaming of an impossible future. 

She pictured all the poor starvelings brought to 
this land of plenty, each family in a pretty cottage, 
all mutually helping one another ; she saw them in 
the rich wheat fields gayly gathering in the harvest, 
she and Paul working too, helping and encoura- 
ging ; she could fancy the joyous procession sing- 
ing as they wound homewards in the soft evening 
light, the women crowned with field flowers, the 
men laughing aloud from sheer lightness of heart ; 
Paul's voice would lead the songs, and all would 
follow him. He was so wise he could teach them 
how to enjoy the best in life, and she would be his 
willing pupil, and pass on his maxims to others. 

Then yrith a start she remembered Gaston's 
words forbidding him the house. Oh, it could not 
be ; she had too many things yet to learn in detail 
to let him go out of her life. A sudden thonght 
struck her : it was only at home she could not see 
liim ; she might meet him elsewhere. She would 
tell Gaston, for nothing should be underhand ; but 
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see him again she must. Smiling a little at her own 
needless fear, she seated herself at her writing 
table, and wrote the following note, beginning it 
with the title they had, half in fun, half in earnest, 
agreed to call one another in private. 

My dear Citizen Paul, — I send you a hand- 
clasp of congratulation that your work is telling. 
Of course under the circumstances I must not re- 
ceive you here, but I have still so much to learn 
that I cannot give up my lessons. I am going to 
spend an hour or so with grandmamma to-morrow 
afternoon, and I wish you would come to see me 
there. Your obedient pupil, 

CiTizENNE Christine. 

So the lessons in revolutionizing the world con- 
tinued at Madame d' Arcy's under slightly different 
circumstances, but they were interesting in spite of 
difiGlculties attendant on trying to talk secrets be- 
fore people. Still, Paul was clever and always 
had a word of encouragement for Christine. Ma- 
dame du Chatelet delighted in his audacious senti- 
ments boldly expressed, and Gaston was so angrily 
absorbed in his own perplexities that he hardly 
listened to his wife's conscientious reports of her 
meetings with Paul at her mother's. 

Her dreams of bliss and plenty for all engrossed 
her, and in the mean time the reality was working 
itself out to its bitter consequences. 
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The strike continued, and when December, the 
coldest known for years, drew towards its ice-bound 
grave, Gaston's fears were realized, and he had to 
draw heavily on his principal to meet his obliga- 
tions. He was hard hit, but Christine's fortune wae 
safe, and he felt he had little to complain of when 
he heard the abbe's daily accounts of the terrible 
want among the strikers. 

Many families who had always lived in decent 
comfort found their savings had barely sufficed to 
feed and warm them during the past December, 
and they looked forward with fear to the New 
Year. Illness, brought on by cold and insufficient 
food, took hold of the poor, and latterly the well- 
to-do inhabitants of Blois had been frightened by 
bands of desperate-looking men who had straggled 
about the streets crying out for food. Some of the 
more timorous or more charitable householders had 
caused large quantities of soup to be made and dis- 
tributed daily at their gates, and these were the 
people who blamed Gaston for his obstinacy in 
holding out against his employees, and making 
peaceful folk suffer. 

One afternoon as he was busying himself in his 
office, strangely quiet nowadays without the burr 
of the machinery or the constant shuffle of foot- 
steps in the court-yard, the door opened, and the 
abbe came in. Always a welcome visitor to Gas- 
ton, he was given a large armchair by the coke 
fire, and as he warmed his transparent hands he 
stated the object of his visit. 
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" You know," he began, " I am in possession of a 
considerable sum of money you gave me some time 
ago to help any of your employees who might be 
in temporary need. Now that almost all of them 
are in distress, it could be quickly spent, but it 
occurred to me last night that to give them this 
money was arming them to injure you, so I have 
brought back the balance, with the account of what 
has already gone." 

He handed a roll of bank-notes, a few gold pieces, 
and a slip of paper to Gaston, who took them in 
silence and studied the figures on the paper a long 
time. 

Then he looked up, a doubtful expression in his 
eyes not often to be seen there, 

" I am trying, my friend, to be just before I am 
generous," he said, " but I cannot see the justice of 
letting women and children suffer because a pack 
of men have been led blindfold into mischief by a 
few unscrupulous wind-bags. No, keep the money 
and my secret together." 

The same inward light shone out at the windows 
of the abbe's soul that had been there when Gaston 
aijreed to Madame Moreau's claim. This friend 
never disappointed him, but he spoke no word of 
approval beyond his thanks. 

Gaston went on : " That won't go very far among 
them, I am afraid, and as you know I am rather 
hard up just now ; but here are two hundred francs 
I can spare to swell the total." 

" Are you sure you can spare it, Gaston ? " 
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^^ Oh yes. I am making arrangements to sell the 
horses, and I mean to cut down my household ex- 
penses after I have consulted — Madame Eoche- 
fort." 

There was a perceptible change in his voice as. 
he spoke her name, and the abb^ noticed it. 

" Of course when you say your charity i& to be 
kept a secret you do not mean from her ? You take 
her into your confidence ? " 

" She would hardly believe me if I told her, and 
if she did would consider it a bribe to the peo- 
ple to give up their freedom." 

The unveiled bitterness of his voice shocked the 
abb^ in two ways : that any one, most of all her 
husband, could speak so of Christine pained him 
deeply, and that she of all women could be the 
cause of suffering to another was almost incredible. 

" Gaston, that does not soimd like you, and I 
hardly think you really mean it." 

"I do mean it. That fellow de Martel has 
taught her all his crazy ideas, and I spend most 
of my time when I am at home trying to persuade 
her no amount of argument is going to make me 
an anarchist." 

" But have you used any counter-arguments ? 
Have you tried to show her the other side of the 
question ? " 

" What use is there in arguing with women ? 
They are utterly unable to follow you. A man 
begins with a statement such as ' There are three 
hundred shoemakers in Blois,' and a woman inter- 
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rupts with, *But the Parisian shoemakers under- 
stand a Louis Quinze heel better.' " 

Gaston, regretting his frankness, was trying to 
generalize, but the abbe held him to the point. 

*' A great many women, and men too, argue in 
that way, but Madame Eochefort possesses great 
possibilities that should not be neglected. She 
has not, perhaps, a masculine intellect, though she 
has a powerful one ; but she has a capacity for 
endurance and for directing in a line of action 
that appeals to her that is unusual. Her imagina- 
tion is excited by the dreams of socialism, and no 
wonder. It takes a strong head to go straight in 
these times." 

Gaston covered his eyes with his hand and pon- 
dered on what he had just heard. He had married, 
as he thought, a beautiful, innocent, docile child, 
and had easily believed she would learn to re- 
turn his love. Then he had found a woman in 
the child's place, — a woman with strong feelings, 
passionate emotions, but not for him ; her person-* 
ality repelled his adoration, and though surrounded 
by it she walked in the midst as untouched as the 
children in the fiery furnace. He had regarded her 
as a creature of impulse, controlled by her heart, 
and now he heard her described as a person of 
force and intellect. He was confused ; in his creed 
women had no brains, and for the moment he was 
resentful that his wife, of all women in the world, 
should be proved intellectual. Then his justice 
dominated the unworthy feeling. 
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He looked up at the abbe with a half -laugh, half- 
sigh. " You are introducing me to a new wife, 
and I must learn to know her." 

" She is well worth studying, Gaston." 

Both fell into the silent reverie that friendship 
such as theirs permits. To each one Christine was 
the subject of thought: the abb^, regarding her 
in only one light, seeing but the spiritual side of 
her noble nature; and Gaston, trying to picture 
her as something different from the exquisite em- 
bodiment of health and beauty which meant Chris- 
tine to him. 

And neither really knew her. The abb^ over- 
looked the human strain, not even fully awakened, 
but stirring in its sleep, and ready to spring up 
when a master passion should speak ; while Gaston, 
judging others by his own straightforward stand- 
ards, where right is right, wrong wrong, was as 
ignorant as a child of all those tender shades just 
off the clear white of perfection, hardly to be 
called faulty, and yet which are the first steps on 
the descending scale to black. 

Each one of us stands alone as far as our inward 
life goes. How surprised we should be to hear 
ourselves described by those who love us best, and 
to whom we are the nearest ! The silent drama 
played by all of us is never so much as guessed by 
those whose daily life we share. 

Living needs infinite patience. 



CHAPTER XV 

Their roaring shall be like a lion, they shall roar like yonng 
lions : yea, they shall roar, and lay hold of the prey : . . . and if 
one look unto the land, behold darkness and sorrow, and the light 
is darkened in the heavens thereof. — Isaiah t. 

In these dark winter months no one ventured 
out after sunset, and a thick gloom invaded the 
gray town. Christine heard little of the misery 
about her, and when rumors reached her she steeled 
her heart to present suffering, and conjured up the 
vision of the future. She secretly gave Paul 
money to help the poor out of her well-filled purse, 
and never tried to get below the surface of his 
brief accounts of affairs. Naturally he kept the 
worst from her, not caring to distress her tender 
heart, or shake her faith in his methods. 

Gaston never spoke to her on the subject, for 
he suffered too keenly from her openly expressed 
lack of sympathy. One evening in the early part 
of January he followed her into her sitting-room 
after dinner, and stood looking at her, one elbow 
resting on the mantelpiece. 

When he spoke it was abruptly and with a vis- 
ible effort. 

** Christine, I feel it is our duty to cut down our 
expenses." 

The lovely color came to her face as she lifted 
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her eyes to his. " I am so glad to do it, dear. It 
seems heartless to be living in luxury while there 
is so much suffering about us, and it makes me 
happy that you feel as I do." 

*' I don't feel as you do. It is not beca^pe of 
the suffering I do this, but because unless I do I 
shall not have enough money to pay my bills." 

'* But, Gaston, dear, there is all the property you 
settled on me. Why do you not use that? " 

" Because it was agreed that only your personal 
expenditure should be taken from that, the rest to 
accumulate to provide for possible children." 

Gaston spoke in a business-like manner, but 
Christine felt a strange tumult at his words. Oh, 
what utter bliss would a child bring into her 
life, only — She answered hurriedly to hide her 
thoughts even from herself, — 

"Do you want me to dismiss any of the ser- 
vants?" 

"No, for their sake we will not do that unless it 
is absolutely necessary, but we might live more 
economically, and I am going to sell the horses, all 
but the big bay which gives us an excuse for keep- 
ing Jean. I do not want to dismiss him, as there 
is another baby there, only a few days old, and that 
makes five children." 

" Oh, Gaston, you will miss the horses dread- 
fully." 

" I am afraid that I shall, but that is of no con- 
sequence. I am going to Paris by the early train 
with Jean to arrange for the sale, and expect to be 
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'back by midnight. I have letters to write, and as 
I shall not see you in the morning I will say good- 
by now." 

She looked up at him, a dumb something strug- 
gling for expression ; the desperate feeling that 
happiness was so near yet so inevitably out of her 
reach shook her ; he was so manly, so handsome in 
his clear, clean-cut, virile way ; but O God ! how 
hard he was in her eyes, how lacking in softness 
towards the failings of others, how sure that his 
road was the right one. 

She could only influence him in one way, through 
his love of her physical beauty, and she shrank 
with disgust at the thought of obtaining any power 
over him through his senses ; that was degrading 
even in imagination ; besides, she dimly felt he would 
keep himself free no matter how low she stooped 
to enthrall him ; he was his own master, but he 
should never be hers. 

She gave a quick sigh, and then said quietly, 
" Gt)od-by, dear. A pleasant journey to you and 
a quick return." 

The first agony Gaston had ever felt, when he 
realized his wife did not love him, had become 
numbed by habit, and he was not conscious of any 
more acute suffering than usual when he left her 
room ; but she turned very pale as she said to her- 
self, " This is the first time he ever left me without 
kissing me." 

The next morning the first thing she thought of 
when she awoke was Gaston ; she looked at her 
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watch, and saw that he must be on his way to 
Paris ; she told herself he had ceased to love her 
in the old way, and she ought to be relieved and 
happy ; but she was neither. She passed the day 
in her usual manner, — reading much, walking 
through the stinging air to see her mother and ask 
one of the family to dine with her, but she found 
them all housed with colds. So promising to come 
early the next morning to inquire for them, she 
started on her homeward walk before the pale win- 
try day had begun to fade. 

Great liuups of ice were slowly trending seawards 
in the river ; the forests on the other bank were 
massed in mulberry-colored clusters ; little whirls of 
dust eddied about ; the fine houses on the mall were 
already shuttered ; the only person she met was a 
woman veiled in crape, and the whole scene was 
mournful. The outside gloom entered into her 
soul, and by the time she reached her house she had 
lost all energy and enthusiasm. 

The hours before dinner seemed endless. She was 
discouraged for the first time ; there was so much 
to be done, and no one wanted her, when she was 
eager to work and suffer. Dinner was a mockery 
as she sat alone, served by the silent Francois ; the 
new rules had been laid down that morning, and 
the meal was short and simple, but more than 
enough for Christine. 

" No coffee to-night, Francois," she said as she 
left the room, and slowly went upstairs to her own 
fire ; in spite of its friendly blaze it was cold there, 
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and she shivered a little as she put a lamp on a 
small table by the hearth and sat down to read. 
Thor stretched himself beside her, and slept hap- 
pily after his dinner in which he found no lack of 
delicacies. Christine could not fix her attention 
on her book ; she longed to hear a human voice, 
but she shrank from speaking to Thor, afraid of the 
unanswering silence ; sometimes a dog's eyes have 
something weird and alarming in the midst of soli- 
tude. 

How still the house was ! The clock's tick and 
the fire's crackle were the only sounds within ; with- 
out the ice made muffled moans as it bumped and 
jostled on its way. 

Ah, that must be the wind rising, that low, irreg- 
ular murmur. She looked at the clock — quarter 
of nine ; Gaston was on his homeward journey. She 
hoped he had worn his fur-lined coat, and taken a 
heavy rug, for the night was bitter cold ; the wind 
was blowing harder, but it seemed far off still. Was 
it the wind that sounded like a woman's crv ? Was 
the river rising ? The confused noise grew momen- 
tarily louder and nearer ; it could not be the river, 
for it came from the direction of the bridge towards 
which the water flowed. A loud ringing at the 
gate distracted her attention for a moment. Then 
a thought came to Christine that stiffened her with 
terror for a moment, and prevented her from mov- 
ing — it was a mob. 

No matter how brave a Frenchwoman may be, 
ihat thought is a paralyzing one ; a mob of French 
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is a mob of irresponsible devils from hell, and the 
one now rushing towards the defenceless house was 
frenzied by hunger and cold and the sense of their 
impotence against the powers that be. 

Christine heard the hoarse growl grown louder 
and fiercer, while high, maddened shrieks soared 
at intervals above the steady under-current. Thor 
heard it too. He stood upright, lifting his upper lip 
in an angry snarl, while along the ridge of his back 
his hair bristled ; facing the front window he burst 
into loud, snapping barks, jumping frantically to 
get through the closed shutters. She rang the bell, 
but while her hand was still on the rope the door 
burst open, and the frightened servants huddled in. 

"The mob, madame, the mob, the mob," they 
cried. 

" Don't be so frightened ; we are not sure they 
are coming here." 

"Oh, yes, madame, they are," said Fran<jois. 
" A young boy just rang at the gate to warn us ; 
they know monsieur is in Paris, and they are 
coming to pull the house down." 

" Be calm. Thor quiet, quiet, good Thor," said 
Christine, recovering her nerve in the actual pres- 
ence of danger. "Francois, what had we better 
do ? Are the doors all locked ? " 

"Yes, madame, they are; but that is of very 
little help against a mob like this one. My advice 
is to run as quick as we can out the back gate, up 
the river-road, before they get here." 

" Good," said Christine; " wrap something warm 
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about you, quick," She put her hand on Thor's 
collar, dragged him towards her own room, where 
she threw a heavy cloak about her shoulders, and 
taking her jewel-case under her arm ran rapidly 
downstairs ; the servants, who had scattered, came 
breathlessly about her, and the trembling, silent 
group followed Fran9ois to the kitchen door, which 
he opened with precautions. 

The noise of shouts drowned all lesser sounds 
now, and as the cold air blew in at the open door 
they distinguished clearly the cries of — 

" Down with the Rochef ort woman ! Down with 
the Kochefort woman!" Fran9oi8 had barely 
looked out when he slammed the door to again, 
put his shoulder against it, and locked it. 

" They are in the garden," he shouted, to make 
his voice heard as he faced the pale women grouped 
behind him. 

"Then we must trust to the bolts and locks," 
said Christine bravely. " If they are all as secure 
as they can be, come upstairs where it is warm, 
'and we will wait together." 

The moment Christine took the command Fran- 
cois broke down in abject fear ; his under lip fell, 
trembling and blue; his teeth chattered, and be 
clasped his hands in an ecstasy of terror. 

" Go up to my room directly, every one," said 
Christine, growing calmer each moment. 

Habit made all obedient, and she saw them 
mount the staircase before her ; she followed, and 
seated herself facing the door. 
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Of the three women servants one told her rosary 
kneeling, one cried softly in a grieved manner, and 
the third sat rigidly upright, starting nervously at 
every fresh sound. Francois continued his hysteri- 
cal moaos and sobs. 

By this time the mob had rushed into the garden 
and the house was surrounded. The cries, ever 
louder and fiercer, rose in the night air, and the 
words " Down with the Rochefort woman " were 
plainly heard. As they were repeated a new spirit 
stirred Christine's breast, her eyes flashed and her 
nostrils dilated ; the haughty pride of her race lying 
dormant within her awoke. 

Leaving the door she went quickly to the hall, 
Thor following, and without a moment's hesitation 
undid the long window that opened upon a balcony 
above the front door, and pushing back the heavy 
wooden shutters stepped out. The ci*owd of frantic 
creatures below, a mixture of the child and the 
wild beast, hearing the sound and seeing the light 
stream into the dark, stopped for the time their 
wild cries and gazed in silence. 

She stood with her figure clearly outlined, her 
head held high, her long velvet cloak sweeping 
back over her shoulders from the silver clasp hold- 
ing it at her throat ; her hair, stirred by the night 
wind, caught the light behind her and gleamed a 
pale gold. Thor stood upright by her side, his 
front feet resting on the iron railing, his tawny 
head nearly on a level with hers ; he gave low, 
suppressed growls, but the restraiixing hand of his 
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mistress silenced his barks. In the momentary 
silence her voice rang out firm and contemptuous, — 

" I am here — the Rochef ort woman. What do 
you want?" 

A yell answered her from the surging mass be- 
low, — a yell that would have frozen her blood had 
it been less hot with anger than it was ; a yell of 
partly satisfied rage and irresponsible cruelty; a 
yell that was born when the Israelites bent under 
the Egyptian rod, and has echoed down thrpugh 
the centuries accumulating force from the suffer- 
ings and atrocities of the ages ; but she stood facing 
the darkness moving in confused masses beneath 
her, a superb disdain in her attitude. She raised 
her hand commanding silence, and they listened. 

" I am not afraid of you. I have done you no 
harm, and it is only the guilty who fear. Let one 
of you tell me what you want so I may understand 
this riot." 

One of them, evidently of some authority, gave 
a laugh that was half a groan as he answered, 
" Done us no harm ? Is it no harm to be spending 
enough in one day for your pleasure to keep us 
from starvation for a week? You have never 
lifted your hand for us who have built up your 
husband's fortune. You do not know us by sight, 
— and now that we are dying from hunger you 
never come near us. I call that harm enough, 
eh?" 

" And I call you cowards to come a hundred of 
you against one woman. Let two or three come 
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into the house, and I will talk quietly with them, 
but I will not be frightened by your threats." 

She had impressed them by her fearlessness and 
unmistakable superiority. Two or three of the 
leaders spoke together in an undertone, while the 
rest stood cowed into submission. She seemed 
almost a being from another sphere for the space 
of perhaps a moment ; then some one threw an 
empty bottle at her. It whizzed through the air 
and struck the house just above her, and she shrank 
from the scattered pieces. The spell was broken, 
the divinity became a woman, — a hated woman 
again, and the tumult burst forth with fresh fury. 
Amid the din of shrieks and screams she could 
catch the words " money, starvation," and scraps of 
insulting expression ; then a voice high and hoarse 
called out, '^ Burn the house down, and stifle the 
rat in her hole." 

At these words the confusion increased. Chris- 
tine, grown used to the obscurity, could distinguish 
figures running behind the house towards the stable. 
A curious numbness held her in thrall. These were 
the people she had longed to live among ; for their 
sufferings she had agonized, and they were going 
to kill her. She was not conscious that her heart 
beat the faster for the thought. She was turning 
to stone, she believed, but not a detail of the scene 
escaped her. Now she heard a rustling sound, and 
the peaceful odor of hay came to her, as the men 
returned from the stable, their arms filled with it. 

Suddenly there was a diversion. The crowd be- 
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low cried out, " the little aristocrat ! " and Christine 
felt now she lived and no longer feared as she 
heard Paul's voice ring out, " What are you doing 
here, my men ? This is the way to hurt our cause, 
not help it. Stop where you are." 

" Damn it all, monsieur, we 're starving, we and 
our kids, and that cursed woman goes in velvet 
while we freeze. Is that fair ? " answered a voice. 
Christine thought it was the same voice that had 
proposed burning her. 

" Ah, Eobin, it 's you," said Paul easily. " It 
does not sound fair, I grant, but you are not helping 
to right it; and listen to me, all of you. Silence 
there ! I am going to tell you something to send 
you home at once, and you '11 be glad I saved you 
from a terrible wrong. Madame Rochefort is 
your friend and " — 

A coarse, insulting laugh drowned his words, and 
the man named Kobin jeered, " Ah, my boys, he is 
the madame's lover, so you need n't believe a thing 
he says." 

Paul, beside himself with anger, made a dash at 
the speaker, and crying, "You infernal villain, 
take that," hit him full in the jaw. The man fell 
as though he were shot, but the tide of favor was 
turned by the act against Paul. A dozen men sur- 
rounded him. Christine heard a struggle and 
hard breathing ; then suddenly the hay, lighted at 
intervals, blazed up, and in the vivid glare she saw 
^fim held by two sturdy men, a woollen scarf tied 
over his face, but still struggling. 
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An exultant cry echoed through the garden as 
the flames grew higher, and licked the side of the 
house ; they made the terrible scene luridly brilliant 
to the silent spectators on the balcony. Now she 
could see the faces of the crowd animated by hun 
gry ferocity as some ran busily to and fro bringing 
boards torn from the summer house to feed the 
fire, while others warmed their thin, gaunt hands 
before it. 

What a pitiful sight it was, all these poor, ragged, 
half -starved men, driven by want to desperate deeds. 

But the pity that had been so long the key-note 
of Christine's character was strangled by anger 
and fear for Paul, who now had ceased his struggles, 
and lay bound and motionless beneath a tree. 

She had been too stunned by the rapidity of 
events to think of anything not directly before her, 
but suddenly a hope came to her, certainly some 
one would come from the town to save them ; some 
one would see the light of the fire. And even as 
the hope came it died ; no one ventured out at 
night during these dread times. The house was 
on the edge of the town. If Paul had failed, no 
one else could succeed. She must face death, 
and death by fire. She turned cold, and then 
a flush born of agony swept over her when she 
thought of her helpless servants, who would share 
her fate. 

She bent over the balcony and tried to make 
some one listen to her prayer to set free those who 
had done nothing to arouse their hate, but in vain ; 
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one or two among the crowd saw her imploring 
gestures, and answered them by a mocking laugh ; 
and so the work of destruction went on. 

Su<ldenly over the noise and tumult rang out a 
cry of one delivered, and the demon-driven mob 
looking up saw Christine extending her arms. They 
turned towards the place her eyes were fixed upon, 
and they saw the abbe ; he had climbed the wall, 
and with one bound was in their midst. His head 
was bare, and they instinctively fell aside before 
his rapid progress towards the house. Trampling 
on the burning hay he sprang up the front steps, 
and turning towards them he lifted a crucifix on 
high, while he knelt as if before the altar. 

The people were surprised into immobility; 
they stood as if struck by lightning, some holding 
heavy boards just ready to throw on the flames, 
some stopping in their mad course for more fuel ; 
and then in the breathless silence the abb^ crossed 
himself, and rising from his knees spoke. — 

"Go," he thundered, pointing with his right 
hand, his left still holding the crucifix aloft, — " go, 
and thank God you are saved from a deed of hor- 
ror and its consequences. The regiment is ordered 
out, and is nearly here." 

His words sufficed ; a mad, reckless rush for the 
garden gate followed them, and the abbe stood 
straining his eyes to see if they were really going, 
his pale face lighted by the red flames running at 
his feet, scorching his black robe ; as he looked, 
he saw a dark object move at the foot of a tree ; 
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he went towards it, and to his utter surprise saw 
Paul bound hand and foot, a heavy woollen scarf 
tied across his face, the end of which was stuffed 
into his mouth ; his voice might have worked won- 
ders had he been allowed to speak. 

In the angry glow of the now dying fire the two 
men met for the first time face to face ; their eyes 
returned gaze for gaze ; not a word was spoken, 
but the silence was full of meaning to the abbe. 

Before him stood the man who had caused all 
Graston's troubles in the past, and who might be a 
menace to his honor in the future ; he never for 
a moment doubted that Paul loved Christine, for 
who coidd come within the magic of her presence 
and fail to feel its effects ? And this man was her 
friend. 

Christine saw them in the fading light as she 
stood nailed to the spot, her hands clutching the 
iron railing, almost frozen by its icy contact ; but 
she was unable to keep upright without its sup- 
port, for now that the danger was over her nerves 
gave way, her knees trembled, and her teeth 
knocked hard together. Thor had gone into the 
house, and she was alone watching. She saw the 
two vague forms growing momentarily vaguer in 
the increasing darkness, as they confronted each 
other; she saw Paul start impetuously for the 
house, and the abb^ put a restraining hand on his 
shoulder; she saw the abb^ point towards the 
town, away from her, with a commanding gesture ; 
and after a moment of hesitation when she held 
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her breath, she saw Paul give one look in her 
direction, and then the night swallowed him. 

A feeling of childish disappointment shook her : 
she coidd not see him and thank him for what he 
had tried to do for her ; he was so sensitive he 
must be suffering keenly from his failure, and the 
abbe had prevented her from comforting him. 

She turned away, with a sudden impulse to hide 
from all the world, as she heard the clatter of the 
soldiers coming double-quick down the hill, and 
then broke into a burst of hysterical weeping ; a 
moment more and the abb^ was by her side ; his 
energetic and at the same time visionary nature 
was capable of a woman's tenderness, and it was 
with more than a woman's tact that he soothed her 
violent sobs, until they yielded to his careful minis- 
trations, and she was able to meet Gaston with 
composure. 

And the mob? Mad with foiled endeavor, it 
was child's play for their unscrupulous leader to 
turn them with a word towards new outrages. 
" The factory I We '11 burn the factory," was the 
cry repeated from one to the other, and this time 
they succeeded. 

The two night-watchmen were easily overpow- 
ered. Gaston's mother had gone to Nice for the 
winter with her entire household, so there was no 
one to give the alarm. 

When Gaston left the train at midnight, tired 
and depressed, he saw a red glow in the direction 
of his factory ; turning to the coachman he said, — 
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" That is, or has been, a fire, Jean. Tell the 
driver to take us by the upper road, for I want to 
see if things are safe at Madame Rochefort's." 

But when the cab stopped it was before a black- 
ened, smoking mass ; the malicious will of the mob 
was accomplished, and the work of a lifetime lay 
in helpless ruins at Gaston's feet. 



CHAPTER XVI 

The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted ; they have torn me» and I bleed. 

Childe Habold. 

Little by little the Besnards had seen the 
figures representing their savings diminish in their 
bank-book, and long before the night of the mob 
the last franc had been drawn out of the savings 
bank. 

The square room was as clean and bright as 
formerly, but the canary bird sang no more in his 
cage, for when it became impossible to buy seed 
for him Marie gave him to a richer friend so he 
might not starve ; it seemed a little thing to do, 
and no one knew how she missed his cheery carols. 
When food became scarce and she could hardly 
venture to enjoy her rare meals, thinking of the 
difficulty of procuring the next, at first she minded 
only for herself, and thanked the Virgin in her 
simple way that she nursed her baby, so the child 
need not feel hunger. But one day she saw a curious 
blue shade round the small mouth that was eagerly 
drawing in the food, and the baby turned its head 
aside, gave a feeble, fretting cry, and then nestled 
up to her again : this was quite a common thing of 
late, but Marie had not paid attention to it imtil 
this day when she first noticed the blue pallor. 
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Then her mind, quickened by fear, began to 
think rapidly. She looked down, the anguish of 
maternity in her eyes, and she saw how thin sho 
herself had grown ; the white round flesh veined 
with blue of a month before was fallen away, and 
the skin hung wrinkled and discolored ; the terri- 
ble truth came clearly to her eyes that the baby 
was starving, because she, nearly starved herself, 
had no more milk. Her knees trembled as she ran 
down to her mother-in-law's room for advice and 
help. Madame Besnard gave both; she came at 
once to look at the baby, and shook her head as 
she saw the ominous shade, and heard the feeble 
plaint. 

" You must just put your pride in your pocket, 
my girl, and go to the Sisters of Providence and 
beg for food to bring back the milk, and ask for 
something for the baby now, — beef-tea, or brandy, 
or something of that sort." 

Marie ran breathless on her errand. The good 
sisters looked gravely at her from their round, 
frilled bonnets, seated her at a table, and put a 
well-filled plate before her ; but the poor child 
could hardly swallow ; big sobs rose, and choked 
her in spite of her continued hunger ; and when it 
became plain she could not eat, the Mother Supe- 
rior, a woman of deep experience, was sought. 

She saw Marie, questioned her, and shook her 
head. 

" There is no use trying to bring back your milk, 
my child ; you must feed the baby in other ways." 
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So the poor, shivering, fainting girl went back 
to the rue de Violettes, two little pails of milk 
and beef-tea in her icy hands, a trifle cheered by 
the promise of a daily supply for the baby. 

Then began the struggle against death, who 
must smile grimly as he lurks behind his victim, 
knowing how useless such struggles are, for the 
baby would not feed. 

Week after week slipped by, and daily Marie 
saw the round, rosy face lose its baby outline and 
become long and drawn ; the eyes, so little while 
ago full of life and energy, dim and sunken ; the 
hands like the claws of a bird ; death had set its 
own seal on each feature. 

The Abbe Lemaire, who had seldom visited the 
Besnards, partly from the mother's ill-concealed 
insolence on the occasion of his first visit, partly 
because he knew Marie was befriended by the 
Providence Convent, heard of their distress, and 
sent his friend Dr. Richard to see the baby. The 
fussy, kindly physician took her from Marie, looked 
at her legs, pulled down the lower eyelid and 
peeped at the inner tissue, asked a few questions, 
and then said, — 

" Can't you make her eat ? " 

Marie shook her head in mournful, silent nega- 
tive. 

" Do you have good food for her ? " 

Again the mute response. 

" Well, well, well, this comes of striking. The 
strikers get struck themselves. I will send you 
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round something every day, and if the baby can't 
eat it, then you must. This is a case for food, not 
medicine. Good morning ; don't try to thank me. 
I hate thanks." 

And as he made his cautious way down the steep 
stairs he said to himself : — 

^^ Too late, poor little woman, too late. Confound 
this strike." 

So the pure, untainted, short life drew to its 
close, and the night that Pierre was adding his 
hoarse shouts to swell the tumult of the mob the 
baby died in Marie's arms. She was alone at the 
time, and hardly realized what had happened until 
old Sorel limped into the room ; she said, — 

" Hush, you '11 wake her," and then she gave an 
exceeding bitter cry when she saw the great awak- 
ening had already come to her baby. 

That one cry was her only demonstration ; after 
that she did not speak above a whisper, but sat 
rocking the child in her arms, a grief past endur- 
ing on her face. Still in this attitude she heard 
Pierre's heavy tread on the stair ; he burst open 
the door, and fierce, excited, grimy with the ruin 
of the factory he exclaimed, — 

" We 've burnt him out ! " 

" And you 've brought death to us." 

He flung himself on his knees by her and tried 
to kiss her, but she turned from him ; she did not 
speak again. At first his grief was violent, and 
spent itself in sobs and cries; but Marie only 
rocked to and fro and said, ^^Hush," under her 
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breath, and at last he subsided into a stony, sullen 
silence. The long winter night lagged along to- 
wards morning, Marie always rocking to and fro, 
Pierre's head buried in his arms, folded on the 
table. 

But he was not sleeping ; he was thinking, and 
the new idea that had come to him was fighting 
a desperate fight to push the old one out of his 
under-educated, half-awakened brain. 

In the gray of the chill dawn Madame Besnard 
and Pere Sorel came to the chamber of death try- 
ing to bring a faint ray of comfort. They lighted 
a fire, and heating some of the doctor's broth put 
a bowl before Pierre, and brought another to 
Marie ; he drank his hastily, as if half ashamed of 
it, but she turned her head aside with a gesture 
of loathing. 

They tried to take the baby from her, but she 
held fast to her precious burden, and they merci- 
fully let her alone. She had hardly slept for the 
two previous nights, and suddenly nature claimed 
her rights, and towards eight o'clock Pere Sorel, 
looking at her with his small twinkling eyes, saw 
she was sleeping. 

Madame Besnard had gone away for a time, 
Pierre was in the old position at the table, per- 
haps also asleep, and the shoemaker was the one 
to take the shrivelled little form from the inert 
arms of the mother, and lay it in the cradle. He 
stood gazing at it, his face wrinkling in a thousand 
contortions ; he hardly dared think he was so afraid 
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of awakening Marie, but with infinite pains he laid 
the little body straight, closed the open eyes, and 
spread the fresh white sheet above it. Then he 
put his hand into his pocket, drew out a battered 
leather purse, and counted its contents ; there 
were left a franc, four large sous and six small 
ones ; and this represented a large portion of his 
property ; for a moment he stood undecided, then 
he silently opened the door, closed it, and softly 
hobbled down to the street. When he returned in 
a few moments all was as he had left it — Marie 
slept in her chair, Pierre was immovable at the 
table. The old shoemaker's purse was lighter by 
half a franc, and in his hands were two bunches 
of violets, purple and white ; he undid the string 
that bound them and scattered them all over the 
sheet, muttering to himself as he did so, — 

"I christened you, little child, with a tear, in 
the name of humanity, and you have died for it. 
No more tears for you, but God help the poor 
mother." 

When Madame Besnard came in a little later, 
he turned abruptly and hobbled off to his own 
room ; but the movement had roused Pierre, and 
after looking for a moment at his sleeping wife be 
followed. 

" Pere Sorel," he began, and his voice was de- 
fiant, " de Martel lied to us." 

"No, he didn't," said the shoemaker, settling 
himself to work. 

*•' I say he did ; he told us fairy stories about all 
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being equal, and Marie in velvets and silks, driv- 
ing in her own carriage, and look at her now. 
My God ! I 'd like to stuff his mouth full of his 
own lies and choke him with 'em." 

" Hold on, my boy, hold on. Did n't I tell you 
you 'd mistook his meaning the day the strike be- 
gan?" 

" Well, if you did, you mistook yourself. I un- 
derstood him plain enough, and that 's why I fol- 
lowed him, — and now I know he is a traitor and 
a coward." 

*'No, he 's neither one nor t' other. He 's a gen- 
tleman, that*s the matter with him. From tlie 
time he could walk he had things in his head, 
bom in it, that you and I couldn't get in sixty 
years' work. The nobles have something we can't 
have. Put me in a palace and a duke in here, 
and his dead great-grandfather would sit in his 
head whispering to him, giving him a sense no 
schoolbook ever teaches you about. And when a 
man like de Martel tries to talk to us he ought 
to know he does n't speak our language any more 
than if he was a Greek or a Chinese ; but I say 
again he 's no traitor, no coward." 

'* He is both, and I can prove it. He tried to 
stop us from burning Rochefort's house last night, 
and his wife in it." 

" And I still say he was not a traitor nor yet a 
coward to do that." 

Pierre resumed his stony silence, and the tap, 
tap of Sorel's hammer went on uninterruptedly. 
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The younger man met with no sympathy; he 
had to swallow the anger rather than the sorrow 
caused by the loss of his baby. The more he 
thought of Marie's face as she said, " And you 've 
brought death to us," the more heavy and brutal 
his anger grew. 

They were the first imloving words she had ever 
spoken to him, and she blamed him for the baby's 
death, — blamed Aim, who would have given his 
life to help her. He was not the one to blame, 
but he knew who was. 

I'he morning wore away, and still he sat watch- 
ing Sorel's movements as if fascinated ; every peg 
the old man drove in seemed to Pierre to be de 
Martel's head receiving a deadly blow. It was 
bitter cold in the little shop, and Sorel often 
stopped working to beat his arms about him, 
which caused the motionless watcher a vague im- 
patience ; it broke the thread of his dream. 

At last Sorel rose. 

" It 's time to eat, Pierre. Go home to Marie ; 
she may be looking for you." 

" No, I can't. I don't want to eat." 

" Marie may be worried ; you 'd better go." 

Pierre shook his head sullenly, and sat staring 
before him. 

The shoemaker prepared his simple meal, and 
small as the portion was, tried to make Pierre 
share it, but he would not eat. The early hours of 
the afternoon wore away in the same manner, until 
at a little after three Sorel straightened himself 
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out, and said, " I 'm well-nigh frozen stiff. I '11 go 
and get a nip of brandy, my boy, for us both ; it '11 
do you no harm." 

He was soon back again, a small bottle in his 
hand; he poured some out into a blue china 
mug, and handed it to Pierre, saying, " There 's 
fountain water in that pitcher," but Pierre tossed 
off the pure brandy at a gulp; then without a 
word he set the mug on the table and was gone. 

Sorel wrinkled up his face, muttering, "Poor 
boy, it goes hard with him ! But it 's the mother- 
grief that kills," and settled to his work. Fate 
seemed against him, however, for look where he 
would he could not find his long trimming knife. 

That same morning when Christine woke from 
the hideous nightmare that had been her only 
attempt at sleep, her first idea was to see Paul. 
Taking a sheet of paper she wrote hastily in pen- 
cil, — 

" I must see you if for the last time. I shall 
be at the * Willows ' this afternoon a little after 
four. Please meet me. C. R." 

After she had sent this she felt calmer, and 
when she met Gaston at breakfast showed little 
trace of the experience through which she had 
passed ; he showed much more agitation than she. 
The loss of his factory seemed nothing to him in 
comparison to the danger that had threatened her, 
although he knew he had lost very heavily. 

The twilight was settling down in icy gloom 
from the gray sky when Christine started on her 
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walk to the " Willows," Thor bounding exultantly 
before her, rejoicing in the intense cold that struck 
through her heavy furs. 

Her destination lay nearly a mile up the river, 
away from the town ; it was a large field, bordered 
by trees from which it took its name, about on a 
level with the river ; a dyke, over which the road 
ran, separated it from the water. In summer the 
young people played tennis there, and sometimes 
in winter there was skating after an overflow ; 
but this year it was abandoned, the hard frozen 
earth offering no chance for any pastime. 

The wind blowing down the valley cut Christine 
with tingling snaps ; although she walked fast she 
was stiff by the time she saw the little zigzag path 
on her left that led down to the place where Paul 
awaited her. She was sure he would be there, 
otherwise he would have sent her word. The dusk 
seemed lighter away from the houses, and as she 
turned to descend the path she could see distinctly 
the face of a man running towards it. Cold as 
it was his head was bare, and ever and anon he 
looked over his shoulder as he ran ; his lips were 
blue, and his skin gray and drawn. She stood 
aside, waiting for him to gain the road, and not 
until he reached the top did he notice her ; then 
with a gesture as of despair he threw his arms 
above his head, and for a moment she thought he 
would fall backwards, but he swayed towards her, 
and then with bent head ran in the direction of 
the town. 
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A fear clutched at her heart, making it stand 
still, as she went swiftly towards the meeting place. 
Her first thought was that Paul was not there. 
She stood looking about her in the imcertain light, 
her hand on Thor's head; suddenly he bounded 
away from her, and she saw him sniffing at a dark 
mass on the ground she had taken for a fallen 
limb. Panting in terror she ran, stumbling over 
the frozen ruts, and bending down saw Paul. 

He was lying on his side, his right arm under 
his head, his left behind him, as if he had stag- 
gered before falling. She tried to lift his head, but 
it resisted her efforts, and then she saw that it 
lay in a pool of blood, and the thick dark curls 
were matted to the ground. She remained motion- 
less for a moment, and then said in a low tone, 
" Paul ! " All barriers had disappeared before the 
ghastly fear clutching her throat. " Paul, Paul," 
she repeated, an accent of agony thrilling through 
the words ; but no movement came from that 
which lay at her feet. 

She trembled so violently that it was only with a 
mighty effort that she succeeded in laying her hand 
on his heart; it was still. . . . And then some- 
thing seemed to give way in her brain ; she was 
incapable for the moment of suffering. To Chris- 
tine there was neither time nor space; all was 
Paul, and Paul only. She touched his cheek tim- 
idly at first, then caressingly ; she bent lower and 
pressed her lips on his closed eyelids ; she took the 
stiff hand and held it to her breast as if to warm it. 



/ 
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In the chill silence she heard her own voice say- 
ing, "My only love, I give you my heart ; take it ; 
but for God's sake speak to me, look at me." 

Thor, wistful and puzzled, stood looking at her; 
then he gave a tentative bark, and she awoke ; 
awoke doubly, for in this supreme moment her soul 
faced her in a flash of dazzling light. She knew 
that she loved Paul, and she knew she had loved 
him from the day she had seen him for the first 
time ; she realized that every action of hers since 
that day had been for his sake ; and he was dead 
before her, killed by the hand of one for whom he 
had lived, for whom he had died. She burst into 
passionate cries, there under the gray heavens, in 
the solitude of her agony. 

What a waste of love it was. All the wealth of 
her nature poured out before the dead man so 
unconscious of it, valuing it as little now as in his 
Ufe. 

She never for a moment gave thought to what 
he might have felt for her ; that mattered nothing 
now; it was her privilege to give, and to give 
royally of her love ; he should have it all. Surely 
it must be powerful enough to open those purple 
lids, to stir those stony lips. Her tears rained 
down on his cheek, and froze there ; her life seemed 
to be leaving her, ebbing out in the cold dusk ; she 
cared only for the stiff nothing before her, the 
shattered symbol of her love. 

How long she remained in this agonized ecstasy 
she never knew ; it was Thor who aroused her as 
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he growled at a cart rattling along the hard road 
above ; then she dragged herself to her feet, and 
with one despau*mg look behind her, forced her- 
self to face the realities of life, so muqh less real 
than its shadows. 

It was quite dark when she reached her door, 
and her voice sounded strangely dull and hard in 
her own ears when she spoke to Fran9ois. 

^^ Go at once and tell Monsieur TAbb^ Lemaire 
I wish to see him, and until he comes let no one 
disturb me." 

Once in her own room she dropped into the 
nearest chair, and sat still wrapped in her furs, 
without stirring, her eyes fixed on the floor, but 
she was seeing Paul : first as he had looked the 
evening in the lane with the little girl ; then as 
she had seen him, his head dark against the glow- 
ing shy when he had told her of her useless life, 
and so on down through an eternity it seemed, to 
the moment she had knelt by his side under the 
swaying, creaking, skeleton branches of the wil- 
lows. 

Through her absorption she was dimly conscious 
of hearing a halting step outside her. door, but she 
heeded it not; this hour belonged to her and to 
her dead ; nothing should disturb her ; then a cau- 
tious hand was laid on the door handle, it turned 
softly, and some one peered in. 

The hall was brilliantly lighted, but the room 
was dark, so that as Christine turned with a dull 
impatience at the interruption she saw plainly a 
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small, old man, with a queer, twisted brown face, 
and little twinkling eyes which were searching 
through the gloom. 

Too crushed to feel fear or even surprise she 
said, " Go away, please ; I want to be alone." 

The man, instead of obeying, closed the door 
behind him and came towards her. 

^^ I must speak to madame ; it is a qaestion of 
life and death." 

There was no answer, so he went on. 

^' Madame met the man who killed Monsieur de 
Martel. Is it not so ? " 

" Yes." 

^' And it is to plead for this man that I have 
dared to come here." 

"Your pleading will be useless, monsieur. I 
shall do my best to find him and accuse him." 

" Will madame listen to me for one moment ? " 

" What is the use ? It was the act of a coward 
or a madman to kill him, whose whole life was 
lived for others, and such a one should be kept 
from doing more harm." 

There was a short pause, and then Sorel began 
to speak in an impersonal tone, as if telling a story, 
Christine listening in spite of herself. 

" To-morrow I am going to help dig a grave ; it 
will be a little grave, scarcely as long as a cradle, 
and hard as the earth is it will be soon dug, too 
soon for a poor mother who sits to-night, the 
little dead body in her arms. 

" Two months ago mother and child were as well 
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and strong as madame, and happy as she never 
will be if she puts another burden on to that 
woman's shoulders, for it was her husband, crazed 
with the sight of her grief over their starved child, 
who is the murderer. Think of it, think of it." 
The impersonal tone had given way to an impas- 
sioned pleading. ^' You have no child to lie in 
your arms, to feed from your breast. What would 
it be to you to have had one, only to see it die, inch 
by inch, because there was no food for it? Chil- 
dren only are like angels, the bad crops out too 
soon. But this mother who sits and rocks her 
dead baby is but a child herself. It was not her 
fault that her husband misunderstood Monsieur de 
Martel, and thought he promised him wealth and 
ease if he followed him ; it was not her fault that 
when the father who had obeyed like a dog saw 
his obedience bring death to his baby, he had his 
weak head turned by grief and hunger, and struck 
at the man he thought had cheated him. I am old, 
and poor, and useless ; but I swear by that child 
that if you accuse the father I will say I am the 
murderer. Then I shall feel I have done some- 
thing to pay for all the sorrow and care of my life, 
if I can die and save that little mother more suffer- 
ing, for I love the girl ; she fits the dreams I used 
to have about my own before they got her away 
from me with their false words. Ah, words, words ! 
How we are trapped by them. How we follow 
them, and find they are empty sounds." 

Christine moaned ; her anger was giving way to 
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sorrojir and bewilderment ; there was no light any- 
where ; Sorel heard the moan and went on : — 

" There would be a chance for them both if they 
could begin again far away from here. It would 
hurt her to leave that grave, but while I last 
1 11 see to it, and it would hurt her more, maybe 
it would kill her, to know the truth about her hus- 
band. She, little fool, loves him. There is never 
a word between them, and he thinks she is like the 
Blessed Virgin. 

" When she is not starved, she is as pretty as 
a wax image, and when the baby had enough to 
eat it was like a ripe peach. It's not often in 
this world you see a couple like that, just bound 
up one in the other ; it seems a pity to spoil it 
aU." 

Christine moved imeasily. 

" How would you get them away ? " she asked. 

" I 've thought of that. You see I 'm alone in 
the world, and there is no one who comes after me. 
I 've always kept a hundred francs laid by to bury 
me, and I can give them that to start on. After 
all it don't matter when you 're dead what be- 
comes of you ; some one will bury me for his own 
comfort." 

" Oh, no," she burst out. " I cannot give him 
up. I must have justice done. What is that 
woman to me? Is it right that he should lie, 
struck dead, and nothing be done for him? He 
who only lived for such as his murderer, who gave 
up all to help the poor? His eyes would haunt 
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me ; they would drive me mad if I did not avenge 
his death." 

" You did n't know much of Monsieur de Martel, 
I 'm thinking, or you would have caught a bit of 
his notions. I 'm no Christian myself, and I did n't 
hold with most of the little aristocrat's ideas, but 
if he was here in your place he 'd turn those eyes 
of his on me, and he 'd say, ' My friend, you 're 
right. " Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord," ' — 
for he was always ready with his Bible language. 
' Who am I,' he 'd say, ' to deal out life and 
death ? Let the man go. He is my brother, and 
who knows what I 'd 'a' done with the devils grief 
and hunger driving me mad.' That's the kind of 
thing he 'd say. May he rest in peace I " 

Christine bowed her head on her hands. Do 
what she would she could not shake off the 
thought that if ever a child of her own lay in 
her arms she would always see and feel the dead 
baby the mother was rocking in her agony. If 
only Paul could speak one word to her I And as 
she sought for a guide his voice rang in her mem- 
ory. 

" My Christ is my brother, the under-paid work- 
man. She is my sister, the prostitute." 

She staggered to her feet and went to her dress- 
ing-table. Sorel saw the wavering flame of a 
match, and then her white hands in the circle of 
candle-light imlocking a drawer ; she took out a 
roll of notes. 

^^Take them and go. Send that man and his 
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wife away. And some day, not for a long time, 
come and tell me where the baby's grave is." 

Sorel took her hand in his hard, rough one, and 
the poor, lame, twisted frame seemed too small for 
the soul ringing in his voice. 

'* May comfort come to you when you need it. 
May your children rise up and call you blessed. 
Amen." 

The strange figure went as mysteriously as it 
had come: the opening door showed him for a 
moment as he limped out, and then he was gone, 
and once more Christine sat waiting for the abbe. 
How long he was. It seemed brutal to leave Paul 
alone in the cold and dark. 

At last she heard his step coming quickly up- 
stairs, and going towards her sitting-room. Feeling 
her way through the darkness she opened the con- 
necting door, and joined him ; the light blinded 
her at first, and she only heard his voice. 

" You look very ill, madame. It was too much 
for you last night in spite of your courage." 

She had lifted her eyes to his face, plainly seen 
now, and the tender pity of it struck her like a 
blow. In the high serenity of his presence her love 
seemed to her like a crime, — her love, in which 
she had gloried but an hour ago. The words she 
had meant to say died on her lips. She fell from 
her exalted state and the ghastly truth over- 
whelmed her. 

He divined rather than heard the painful whis- 
per. 
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" Paul de Martel is murdered." 

" How do you know ? " 

" I went to meet him under the * "Willows ' — 
and — I found him " — 

Every breath was drawn like a sob, but her eyes 
were bright with agony ; her look was heart-rend- 
ing, appealing dumbly for help. 

The situation flashed across the abbd. It must 
not be known that she had disoovered him; he 
must be the one to tell the dread tidings. 

" You did not tell Fran9ois ? " 

She shook her head. 

" I have — told — only you," she gasped. 

" Then shut yourself up in your room, and see 
no one except Gaston ; I will arrange everything." 

She came close to him, took both his hands 
tight in hers, and with the same painful effort 
said: — 

" Not Gaston, — I — can't — see him — yet." 

Very gravely the abb6 looked into her eyes 
which seemed to cling to his face. The truth that 
she loved Paul was written in her every gesture. 
His voice was shaken as he said : — 

" You must be very tender now with Gaston ; 
think of him, poor boy, and try not to put your- 
self first." 

But in spite of his admonition she could not 
bring herself to see her husband. She told her 
maid that she was suffering and wished to be alone. 

And alone, through the black hours of the night, 
she and her grief were together. At times mere 
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physical exhaustion would calm her, and she would 
stray again with Paul by the river, trying to re- 
member every word^ he ever said to her, calling 
back the vibrations of his voice, seeing the light of 
enthusiasm in his eyes. Then his eyes turned to 
the abbe's, and she writhed under their silent re- 
proach. What had she done ? She had been false 
to her husband. 

" Poor boy, poor boy," she said over and over 
again, repeating the abbe's words. It was the first 
time she had ever thought of Gaston as young. 
She longed for death ; at that dark hour it seemed 
to her the only solution. If she might die, then 
Gaston would forget her — stop — he would never 
forget, if he loved her with the same love she gave 
Paul. 

" I know now what he feels, poor boy," she re- 
peated. A little hope glimmered as she thought of 
him. Perhaps all her life was not over; God 
might let her live to expiate her disloyalty. 



CHAPTER XVII 

For right is right, since Gbd is Qod, 
And right the day must win. 

Fabeb. 

A PERSON less physically strong than Christine 
would have fallen ill after the terrible experiences 
crowded into twenty-four hours ; but her perfect 
health resisted the effects, and after two days, dur- 
ing which she lay in her darkened room, numb aoid 
mainly feeling a need to sleep, she rose and faced 
life once more. 

She had been conscious of the presence of Gas- 
ton, her own mother and sister, as they moved 
quietly in and out, fearing some brain fever, and 
the third day, when she went with a feeble tread 
into her sitting-room, she felt a longing to see her 
grandmother. 

After sending FranQois with a note begging her 
to come to her, she sat, tired with the exertion of 
writing, her head on her hand, looking now at the 
fire, now at the river, brilliant in the winter sun- 
shine where it showed between the slowly moving 
blocks of ice. 

She had forgotten how to suffer for the time, 
and was so occupied in watching the river that it 
seemed but a moment when she heard a rustle, and 
looking up saw the marquise. 
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Then the numbness melted, and a great sob rose 
in her throat as she opened her arms in a mute 
appeal. But this display did not suit the old lady, 
who always glided away from any emotion. 

"Oh, good Heavens," she said, sinking into a 
chair, "pray do not expect me to be sympathetic 
until I have found my breath, and shaken off my 
mantle. Here, undo this clasp. Now I am easier. 
No, this chair is not comfortable ; get me that high- 
backed one, and put it before the fire, its back to 
the light. There, that's better. Now sit down 
yourself and let me look at you." 

Christine obeyed, half relieved and half disap- 
point.ed that for the moment she could only speak 
of ordinary matters ; but her grandmother braced 
her, and already she felt stronger. 

Very slowly and deliberately the marquise drew 
off her gloves, and holding her eye-glass up studied 
her granddaughter. 

" You look fearfully," she said at last, " and you 
really must not, you know." 

*' I have suffered fearfully," said Christine in a 
low voice ; they were her first words, and seemed 
to break down the dam of silence, for she went on, 
her eyes heavy and anguished, looking at her com- 
panion. 

" Grandmamma, I loved him. It may have been 
wrong, but I do not think I care, for I have expi- 
ated and wiped out any sin by my suffering. I 
want to die too, but I am so strong." 

" Tut, tut, you don't want to die, you only think 
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SO. Wliat you do want is to fight this down, and 
then try to be a little more natural in the future. 
I can tell you a great deal of these things, for I 
have been all through it myself, and this is the 
first time I ever saw any good in my past ; but if 
it helps me to tell you, then I shall be a trifle less 
angry that suffering came to me." 

" I do not want to fight it down ; I want to live 
in it and forget everything else. I must tell you 
all about it, grandmamma, how he looked when I 
found him — all, all." 

Her eyes were so unnaturally bright and the 
hand that tremblingly grasped that of the mar- 
quise so hot, that she said, " No, don't tell me now, 
it is too soon. I know all about it, and I want you 
to be calm, and listen to me. Men are very well 
in their way, but not one of them is worth a head- 
ache. Your trouble, like mine, like every woman's, 
has come on account of men, and you must first 
learn to focus them and put them where they be- 
long. I am not bitter, only truthful, and I advise 
you in the future to get all you can that is amus- 
ing out of their society, for they are far more 
entertaining than women. Use them for their 
strength, as you would a horse, and then let them 
go. Never depend on one of them for your happi- 
ness ; if you do he will fail you. The best thing 
that could have happened to you is poor de Mar- 
tel's death. You can think of him safely, and he 
will be faithful to you as long as you live ; if he 
had lived it would have been otherwise." 
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" Ah, you don't understand," said Christine. 

" Yes, child, I do. I understand that there are 
things in this world that one must leave alone. In 
spite of my sharp words I am sure a high, constant 
love between a man and woman, married or other- 
wise, is the greatest thing there is ; and it shows 
how old and wise I am that instead of rebelling 
that you turn from your husband, an honorable, 
clever, handsome man, fitted in every way to at- 
tract a woman, and give your heart to a fascinat- 
ing, fanatical boy, I submit, and try to help you 
repair damages." 

She had roused Christine at last. 

"You speak, grandmamma, as if my love had 
been given to an attractive exterior; but you do 
not see what really made me love him. He under- 
stood me, he entered into my feelings, he lived to 
help suffering and sin." 

"And much good he did, poor fellow. Nearly 
all the work-people in Blois are starving, and he is 
dead. No, Christine, if you take that high moral 
stand, and ignore his eyes and his voice, you must 
allow me to say I consider your husband the 
greater benefactor of the two." 

Christine clasped her hands and reiterated, 
" You don't understand." 

Without heeding her words, the marquise con- 
tinued : " You are yoimg, and this is your first 
experience ; if you are like me it will be your last. 
I am going to give you a bit of advice which you 
will take if it suit your fancy, otherwise you will 
forget it. 
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"Don't try to stifle all thought of what has 
happened ; absorb it if you care to, think of it, live 
in it. Gret de MarteFs photograph, put it in a 
lovely frame, always keep a flower before it if you 
will; but never lose sight of the advantage a 
romance in the background is to you ; it makes 
you vastly more interesting and picturesque to 
yourself, and consequently to others. 

" There is only one thing I beg of you. Don't, 
dear child, don't cry over it, for then wrinkles are 
sure to come, and a wrinkle is far worse than a 
dead lover." 

" Oh, don't, you hurt me. Grandmamma, there 
is something better in you that knows how I feel. 
Please, please throw that covering aside, and talk 
to me from your soul. I need comfort, and if you 
only would you could help me." 

A faint color tinged the delicate old face, the 
eyes lost their sparkle, and the marquise placed 
the finger with the childish turquoise ring against 
her lips. 

" I do not want to comfort you that way, Chris- 
tine. I am trying to be hard for your good ; 
don't you see? Why do you try to make me 
remember that there is only one thing worth liv- 
ing for, — the love and the passion of the man 
you love ? Oh, child, you do not know how hard 
you are. You are selfish, but you cannot help it. 
When the boy Paul looked at me with the same 
look his grandfather had years ago, I tried to 
pray, but I had forgotten how. I hoped and 
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trusted my woes would not be lived over again by 
yon. But it is fate ; even as sin and sorrow came 
to me, it comes to you ; only you are spared the 
worst. You never had to strike him to the heart 
as I did, when we stood in the park and I sent 
him away forever ; you never saw the patient look 
I saw, when to save me he gave me up ; you never 
had to eat your heart out thinking of him with 
his wife, kissing her perhaps, honoring her as the 
mother of his children, when you would have g^ven 
up all, all for him. I did it, because I was what 
is called a good woman, but from that day I have 
loathed the virtue that separated us." 

The marquise sank back exhausted, and lifted 
her handkerchief to her face. Her words had 
startled Christine for the moment from her apathy 
of grief; it frightened her to think how long 
feelings retain their force. 

She slipped to her knees by her grandmother's 
side, and buried her face against the soft folds of 
her brocade; she felt a light touch on her hair, 
and each was soothed by the dumb sympathy of 
the other. 

But the marquise could not bear this long ; the 
grief she had so resolutely hidden away from most 
of her life was a ghastly visitor ; soon she made 
a little impatient movement, and when Christine 
raised her head, she rearranged the skirt of her 
dress, and said briskly : — 

" To turn to other subjects, tell me what your 
husband proposes to do ? " 
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" Do — about what ? " 

^^ About his future, dear fool; what did you 
think I meant? I understand he is nearly ruined ; 
the fire finished the work the strike began." 

"The fire? oh, yes, I remember. I do not 
know what his plans are ; he never tells me any- 
thing about his affairs." 

The hours dragged along. Christine longed to 
be alone again, and yet when her grandmother's 
earriage took her away, the house seemed desolate. 
She wandered through the rooms, looking at pic- 
tures and ornaments as though for the first time, 
the gnawing pain beneath never quiet. Towards 
dusk she felt a wish for the fresh air, and going to 
her room dressed in her out-door clothes. As she 
drew her furs about her the memory of the last 
time she had worn them stung her almost to mad- 
ness ; for a moment she thought of destroying 
them, and then she remembered they were a link 
with him, and she pressed the sables to her cheek. 
She walked swiftly for a long time, not heeding 
the way, only rejoicing vaguely in the movement 
that brought fatigue so she might long again for 
rest. The narrow roads were dark when she found 
herself before the old church of St. Nicholas, and 
for the first time the longing for prayer came to 
her. 

She pushed open the swinging door, and for a 
moment the chill and gloom discouraged her, but 
as she was turning away a glimmer of light caught 
her eye. She walked slowly towards it, and as she 
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drew nearer she saw the abb^ Lemaire sitting at 
the base of a pillar, reading. The lamp on the desk 
before him shone elearly on his face, and threw a 
circle of brilliant light on the pillar which formed 
an aureole around his head. The face, less sad in 
reiK)se because tlie abbe was ever least lonely when 
alone, was startling in its colorless, intellectual 
beauty ; the mouth, drooping as always, had some- 
thing infinitely tender and human in its expres- 
sion ; and when some movement of Christine made 
him raise his eyes, they seemed to glow as though 
the clear purity of his soul shone through them. 

Christine groped her way towards him, and not 
until she came within the circle of his light did 
he see who it was ; then he was inexpressibly 
shocked by her pallor, and the heavy gray shadows 
on her face. 

He rose, but she motioned to him to sit down 
again, and after a moment spoke. 

^^ I must speak to you ; I must tell you all ; not 
to you as a priest, but to you as my friend. I want 
earthly comfort, not heavenly." 

He looked at her as she sat on a low chair, her 
eyes closed, and his heart ached for her. 

^^ I am here. All the comfort I can give you is 
yours." 

She clasped and unclasped her hands nervously, 
as though doubting her power of going on. 

^^ I loved him. I never knew it until I found him 
there, dead ; then I saw in a moment I had loved 
him all the time. I had been a hypocrite even to 
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not; it Im mynotf, and 1 NhatI tnuiMuro it. Do yoti 
know what in driving mo nuul? It in hooauNo I 
Iud))ad tho murdoror oHoapo ; hin hahy waH doad, 
an(l hiH wifo lovtnl him, and holiiwod in him ; mo I 
waN woak, woak ; and now I^ull Ih tuuiviuiKtuI, for 
it Im too lato. Oh, why, wfn/ did I do itV *' 

Tho ahh^ waH Htartlod hy hor wordn, and for a 
momont holiovod hor mind waN wandorin^. llin 
voioo waN firm wIkmi ho Npoko, hut tho ^roat lovo 
ho hiul Nanotiilod nuulo him U>hh tho pritmt than tho 
man. 

**Thoro iH no uno in hoin^ anhamod of a lovo liko 
yourN ; it oanu) unankod, uuNou^ht ; hut thoro \n 
alNo no UNO in hoin^ doilant ahout it. A ^roat 
lovo may hu ounohlinm; aN well aN degrading in 
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its effects; see to it that you make yours enno- 
bling." 

Christine raised her head; she had expected 
blame, sympathy, anything but this. 

He went on : " You are in great danger of grow- 
ing bitter, of turning from all you used to prize. 
Arm yourself against this danger, and do not let 
the reaction drive you to extremes." 

" How can I help it ? He was the best man I 
ever knew, the noblest, the most self-sacrificing, 
and they murdered him." 

" I agree with you that Paid de Martel was a 
noble, single-hearted man ; but there are others 
near you as fine." 

She gave a hard laugh. " You mean Gaston. I 
agree that he is justice itself, but woidd he give up 
a fortune for an ideal, to help others ? Oh, never." 

" You do not know your husband if you say 
that ; for not a year ago he did give up the greater 
part of his fortune to right a wrong done by 
another. There was no legal proof against him ; 
he was urged not to do it, and might easily have 
escaped with very little loss ; but his justice, as you 
call it with a sneer, let him see only one side of the 
question." 

Christine drew her breath in quickly ; the abba's 
voice was lashing her. 

" Why did I not know this ? " 

^^ Because acts like that are Gaston's nature ; 
they are not to be talked of, they are to be done. 
Yon, madame, have a great responsibility before 
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you. You cannot hurt his character, because it is 
carved in granite ; but you can ruin his life by lack 
of comprehension. I do not ask you to give up the 
love that has invaded you ; that is a matter for 
your own conscience; but I do ask you, entreat 
you, to open your eyes to your husband's nobility; 
take the pains to learn him ; sympathize with him 
now, for he is in great trouble." 

" Gaston, poor boy ! What is it ? " , 

" He has lost almost everything." 

" Oh, money troubles," interrupted Christine, 
almost carelessly. 

" Yes, money troubles ; for if things had gone 
well with him he had schemes for the good of his 
people he meant to carry out, which would have 
been of great service." 

Christine did not answer, and the deep silence 
was unbroken for many minutes. She felt unable 
to understand or remember what the abb^ had been 
saying ; he, sitting in marble stillness, was praying 
insistently that her mood might melt, her true self 
be let free. 

She sat with bowed head, trying to bring some 
order to the confusion in her mind ; there was a 
question she wanted to ask, but it had escaped her ; 
suddenly she remembered it. 

" Is he buried yet ? " 

" No." 

« When will it be?" 

" I cannot tell you ; ther^ are many formalities 
to be gone through." 
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" Does his family know yet ? " 

" There is no one, I understand, but a cousin who 
was not on speaking terms with him." 

Christine covered her face, and swayed back and 
forth. " No one to mourn for him but me. No 
mother, no one, no one. Oh, how desolate it is to 
think how he loved the world, and how little love 
it gave him. In all this town I am the only one to 
shed a tear for him, and I must hide my grief. I 
cannot even put on a black dress for him.'* She 
moaned softly as she moved to and fro ; then she 
lifted her head and said abruptly : — 

^^ You must tell me when the funeral is settled ; 
you owe it to me, for you would not let him come 
to me the night of the mob ; you sent him away, and 
I never thanked him. I never saw him again — 
until " — She shuddered, and her voice died away. 

" You have never thanked me either," the abb^ 
said. " I am wondering at the change in you. I 
always considered you the embodiment of kindness 
and thoughtfulness, but a grief turns your nature, 
and makes you forget your duty." 

"What duty?" 

" The duty of politeness, for the first thing, in 
the way you treat me, — you have assumed a tone 
, of defiance, since you came in here, that has begun 
to hurt me deeply; the duty of honesty, for the 
second thing ; you are not carrying out your agree- 
ment with Gaston." 

" I am sorry, very sorry, I hurt you. But I do 
not understand what you mean aboqt honesty." 
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"When you married you accepted your hus- 
band's name, his fortune, and his love ; in return 
you owe him something, and you give him no- 
thing." 

" I have never refused my husband anything he 
asked," said Christine proudly. 

" Can a man ask for sympathy, for comprehen- 
sion? Can a man as reserved and sensitive as 
Gaston complain because you are cold and indif- 
ferent ? No, but he can endure exquisite suffering, 
and every day of your life you stab the kindest 
heart that ever beat." 

Christine's lip trembled, two tears welled up and 
ran down her cheek, but when she spoke it was 
with her old voice, all the hard ring had gone. 

" I thank you, dear friend, for your words ; I 
will try to remember them. Good-by." 

She was gone, swallowed by the gloom, and as 
the abb^ lost the sound of her steps outside the 
church, he smiled tenderly, thinking of the child 
she was in some ways, in the best; for only a 
woman with the simplicity of a child coidd have 
taken his reproof in that spirit. 

And as he sat alone he smiled again, for he 
thought he should yet see the entire union of these 
two people he loved deeply ; and the ardent wealth 
of his nature rejoiced in the fancy that Gaston 
should gain all the more that he himself had sanc- 
tified a love that was sublime. 



CHAPTER XVin 

For jnst experience tells, in every soil. 

That those that think must govern those that toiL 

Goldsmith. 

When Christine entered the house she went 
directly to the library, where Francois told her she 
would find Gaston. He was sitting in uncharac- 
teristic idleness, not even smoking, his head resting 
on his hand ; there was a worried, discouraged look 
on his face that touched her heart. An army of 
thoughts filed rapidly through her mind as she 
stood in the door looking at him. It seemed to 
her she had forfeited the right to claim his con- 
fidence by her own unyielding coldness to him, 
and yet she longed to begin again and try once 
more to be a companion and friend to him, giying 
him affection, as love was impossible. 

Crossing the room she bent and timidly kissed 
him; it cost her an effort, but she resolved she 
would do what was right. 

He rose and placed a chair for her, but the cloud 
did not roll away from his face as he said, — 

" I am thankful to see you. I was troubled when 
I heard you had gone out." 

"My walk did me good; it seemed to clear my 
brain, and if you are not too busy, dear, I want you 
to tell me what plans you have made for the future." 
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She dashed boldly at her subject, for she was 
afraid her courage might give out if she waited, 
and she did not realize how abrupt her remark 
might seem to Gaston, utterly unaccustomed to 
have her take any interest in his affairs. 

He raised his eyebrows. 

"It is something new for you to be interested 
in anything practical. I thank you for trying to 
please me, but I will not bore you with details. 
At present I am too poor to make plans ; I must 
accept what comes, and do my best." 

His manner hurt Christine ; for a moment she 
felt inclined to leave the room where she was so 
plainly tmwelcome; but her awakened conscience 
told her that she deserved all his indifference, so 
she persevered. 

"Is the money you settled on me lost?" she 
asked. 

" No, what made you suspect that ? No, you at 
least are all right." 

" Then you are not poor," she said quietly. 

" My dear Christine, there is no need for us to 
go all over that ground again. Your money is 
yours, and I have neither the right nor the wish to 
touch it." 

"I cannot imagine how you can be so selfish 
and unkind as to treat me like an outsider; not 
even as a friend." 

She spoke with spirit, and her eyes flashed. 
Gaston looked at her closely. 

"I regard your fortune as to be cared for by 
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me as if I were your trustee. There are many 
things I should do if it were mine, that I should 
not think of attempting as matters stand." 

" What kind of things ? Tell me, please." 

" I should rebuild my factory in a more prac- 
tical and economical manner. I should also put 
up — but," he interrupted himself, "what is the 
use of talking about it? I cannot do it, unless 
my mother should regard it in the light of a good 
investment and advance the money." 

" And why can't I advance the money as well 
as she ? If you do not want to take it from me, 
which would please me more than anything else, 
will you explain it all to me, and be patient with 
me if I do not understand at once? But oh, 
Gaston, Gaston, do for once put me on a level 
with you. Take it as nobly, as generously, as you 
gave it, and make me happy." 

Impulsively she knelt by his side, clasped her 
hands round his arm, and looked into his face ; 
Gaston felt the quick beating of her heart, and his 
own beat faster ; for a moment he wavered, but for 
a moment only. Very courteously and respectfully 
he raised one of her hands to his lips and then led 
her back to her chair. 

" You must not tempt me to take advantage of 
your ignorance of money matters ; but I will com- 
promise. I will explain to you exactly the risks 
you will run and the possible advantages of such 
an investment ; then you may consult your mother's 
man of business, and if he advise you to trust me 
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with some of your money, — about a third will be 
enough, — you and I will become partners." 

Christine did not answer at once; when she 
spoke the color had faded from her cheek, the 
light had died from her eyes, and her voice was 
cold. 

*' I must be contented with your plan since you 
will not adopt mine. I am disappointed, though." 

She was utterly discouraged at her failure. She 
thought that had Gaston been a woman he would 
have seized the chance to start anew on a fresh 
basis ; but manlike he held on grimly to his own 
ideas. 

After dinner she left him and went alone to her 
sitting-room, and at first he was too proud to follow 
and reopen the subject, but a moment's reflection 
changed his mind, and when he joined her she was 
surprised to see a cheerful, wide-awake expression 
on his face that had not been there for many 
weeks. 

He had in his hands some huge books, and 
said : — 

" Clear a space on that table, Christine ; there, 
now we can see our lessons easily; bring your 
chair nearer. These are the factory books, which 
being in my safe were not burnt, and I am going 
to give you an idea of our profits, expenses, etc." 

She was eager to show him her interest, and the 
two heads were bent over the books ; her mind had 
been developed by her close reading on economics, 
and she astonished Gaston by the clear comprehen- 
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sion she showed of the subject. When she did not 
understand, her questions were always simply put, 
and to the point. 

" You will make a good business woman, Chris- 
tine," he said, pushing back his chair and lighting 
a cigarette, after two hours of steady work. 

She smiled at his compliment. 

" It is because it interests me ; it is real, and I 
like to feel of use. But I want to ask you some- 
thing about an unfinished sentence of yours this 
afternoon. You said you should rebuild the fac- 
tory if you had the money, and ' perhaps ' — and 
then you stopped. What did you mean ? " 

" Oh, my pet dream, and the abba's great ambi- 
tion. Some cooperative lodging-houses for my 
work people." 

"I don't quite know what you mean now. 
What are cooperative lodging-houses ? " 

^^ It is a scheme that has succeeded in England 
and also in the United States. I, for instance, 
build a house with four apartments in it. I put in 
good material; good drainage, all modern improve- 
ments and labor-saving devices. The workman 
pays me a rent, which gives me a fair interest on 
my money, and he saves in many ways, such as 
having to pay less for fuel, the house being well 
built, less for doctors' bills, the sanitary arrange- 
ments being good; and besides these things, it 
gives the proprietor and employer a strong moral 
hold over his people, for any disorderly tenant is 
at once turned out." 
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Gaston's cigarette had gone out while he spoke, 
and as he relighted it he waited for Christine's 
comments. 

" Why do you think it a good investment ? I 
should think the class of tenants you would Have 
would be poor rent payers." 

'^ There would be a gieat advantage in having 
ihem my own people, for then I could keep a close 
watch over them, and any failure to pay their rent 
could be deducted from their wages. What trou- 
bles me, though, is to find a proper agent or rent- 
ooUector. I want some one who would not be hard 
on them, and in case of illness or real inability to 
pay, would report the matter fairly." 

'^ Shall you engage the same workmen you had 
before ? " 

" Most of them, I think." 

"What! those fiends who burnt your factory? 
Who tried to kill me? Oh, Gaston, how can 
you?" 

He smiled a little as he answered, — 

" It was not entirely their fault, poor devils. If 
I take them back I shall have a strong iufluence 
over them. But you look pale and tired, my dear. 
Go to bed and have a good sleep." 

He felt that any further remarks might throw 
direct blame on de Martel's teachings, and he was 
too much shocked by his terrible death, as well as 
too considerate of Christine's feelings, to say more. 
He opened the door into her room, and as she 
passed through lifted her hand and kissed it. This 
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was the second time he had done so to-day, — her 
hand only, and yet her lips had been so near his 
own. Her last thought before falling into a deep 
dreamless sleep was of her husband, and the two 
tears stealing from under her long lashes were for 
the place she had lost in his heart. 

She woke in the pale chill of a winter dawn. 
With the waking came the memory of horrors and 
sorrows, and the wonder that she had for a moment 
forgotten them. 

Lifting her heavy eyes to her crucifix hanging by 
her bed she seemed to hear Paid's voice. She re- 
membered the early morning they had breakfasted 
together in the garden ; how happy she had been. 
How was it possible nothing had told her of the 
agony to come. And then came a feeling that she 
had known it all the time, that the gloom of this 
hour had always held her in its shadow, that her 
whole life had been along a path leading to the 
supreme moment when she found Paid under the 
willows. She wondered if there would be any 
more life for her, or only the treadmill of exist- 
ence. 

A door slammed somewhere, another day was 
beginning, more hours of depression, of lack of in- 
terest, imtil sleep came again ; that was all. 

Some one knocked, and in answer to her " Come 
in," Gaston entered. 

He had on his overcoat, and held his hat in his 
hand. His face was glowing with the cold air, 
and he had the well-groomed, nicely finished look 
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always one of his characteristics, but to-day re- 
freshingly obvious. 

" Forgive me for waking you so early, but, Chris- 
tine, I sat up last night thinking of what you said 
about my being as generous if I accepted your gift 
of money as when I gave it. You said, too, you 
wished I would put you on a level with me. Those 
two things sank in deep, and I have come to tell 
you that if you are of the same mind this morning 
I accept your offer gratefully, and am off to Paris 
by the early train, to see my lawyer, and get him 
to transfer some stocks." 

Christine tried to speak, but a sob rose in her 
throat ; she only held out her arms to him, and 
when he took her in his for a moment she managed 
to whisper, " Thank you." Then he gently un- 
clasped her hands from about his neck, and stood 
upright. 

" If you feel like it to-day I wish you would ask 
the abb^ to let you see some plans he has of lodg- 
ing houses ; they must be modified somewhat, and 
you can study them, and suggest alterations. I 
shall be back by midnight, but don't sit up for me. 
Good-by, dear." 

Up to this time Christine had thought of Gaston 
as generous, just, and clever, but unconsciously she 
had regarded herself the possessor of a delicate 
appreciation of the finer touches that he was inca- 
pable of understanding. Now she seemed to see 
with clearer vision. 

** How good he is," she thought over and over 
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again as she lived through the day she had dreaded, 
changed by his act to one full of interest. 

The abb^ brought the plans in answer to a note 
from her. He said nothing when she told him of 
the new business arrangement, but she saw he was 
pleased by the answering light in his eyes. 

He stayed only a few moments, and as he rose 
he said, ^^ You asked me to tell you of Monsieur de 
Martel's funeral ; it will be to-day at eleven." 

Christine grew cold and rigid as he spoke ; her 
eyes fell on the Tintoret photograph, and the wist- 
ful half-smile spoke to her appealingly. She turned 
her head resolutely, and in a low, uneven voice 
said : — 

" I am not going. I think it would be more just 
to Gaston, more honest as you said yesterday, if I 
stayed away." 



CHAPTER XIX 

We needs must love the highest -when we see it. 

Tennysok. 

As the weeks wore away and spring came strug- 
gling and panting like a naughty child trying to 
escape from the grasp of its severe nurse winter, 
Christine's life became more full of interest. 

For one thing, her sister Blanche became en- 
gaged to a distant cousin of her mother, a man 
of charm and intelligence, and Christine smiled to 
think how a vague nightmare in her dreams had 
always been that a young English-speaking ac- 
quaintance should become her brother-in-law. She 
confided her former fears one day to her grand- 
mother, who chuckled sympathetically. 

*' Yes, one man is as good as another, but some 
are worse ; de la Moriniere was one of the latter ; 
still we ought to think of the advantages the chil- 
dren would have had in learning English from such 
a source. But Blanche is very happy. The dear 
child feels that she has done better than you in 
securing a title as well as a fortune, and there is 
nothing gives one a livelier sense of true religion 
than a feeling of superior gain. She and your 
mother have confessed every five hours since the 
engagement, but I would wager my largest diamond 
that neither of them has drawn God's attention to 
the fact that she was puffed up with pride." 
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^^ Grandmamma dear, your bark is much worse 
than your bite. I am growing wise, and I am learn- 
ing to know you too well to take you at your own 
valuation as I used to." 

" That 's right, grow wise, and let me give you a 
bit of my experience. Cultivate affection ; it is infi- 
nitely more convenient and less aging to love than 
to hate, or even to tolerate; try to foster a fine 
wifely love for Gaston ; it wiU pay in the end." 

Christine smiled. She felt she ought to be en- 
tirely satisfied with the present state of things. 
She and Gaston were the best of friends, but she 
always saw the ghost of a love between them. She 
had little time for dreams now, but sometimes she 
fell into thoughts of Paul — of what had been — 
of what might have been. At first these reveries 
brought only heart-breaking gloom. Then she be- 
gan to dimly enjoy an intangible atmosphere of 
romance with which they surrounded her ; but of 
late she had begun to think analytically of her emo- 
tions. She asked herself what manner of love had 
she given to Paul ; surely not the love a wife would 
choose to give her husband, the unrest of passion 
beating against the perfect repose of loving respect. 
Had it been after all an unworthy feeling ? She 
turned with horror from this idea. Her conscience 
drove her to find out the truth, but she was not 
capable of seeing that it had been her love of the 
picturesque that had been stirred by a voice vibrat- 
ing and melodious, beauty of no common sort, and 
a position that was hercnc in its self -abnegation. 
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She and Gaston were more than ever together 
now, for while the factory was being rebuilt he 
made his library at home his office, and whenever 
he was alone there, he would call Christine to help 
him in the details of the lodging-houses. Madame 
Rochefort had decided to give up her house, and 
they were using its substantial frame for the apart- 
ments for the work-people ; it was much more diffi- 
cult to do this than it would have been to build 
entirely new houses, but the cost was so much less 
they decided to begin with it. 

As he was surprised at her practical turn of 
mind, so was she by many ideas of his which she 
would have hesitated to be the one to propose, 
thinking he might call them sentimental. He 
wanted soft, artistic colors chosen for the walls of 
the different rooms, and refused to listen to the ad- 
vice of the architect to paint everything the same 
shade as being moriB economical and less trouble- 
some. He explained to Christine his fancy that 
pleasant surroundings were good for everybody, 
and had a softening effect even on the hardest na- 
tures. 

As the days grew longer she fell into the 
habit of calling for him at the factory, where 
he spent much time superintending the building, 
and together they would take long walks in the 
pleasant fresh roads, still echoing with the royal 
hunts of old. 

Gaston would sometimes sketch a bit that 
pleased him. He was not an artist, but had a 
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clever faculty with his pencil that produced pleas- 
ing results. It never failed to delight and amuse 
Christine to see how his true self showed even in 
these slight drawings, for he was accurate in the 
smallest detail ; if he failed, the paper was torn 
up, but nothing he did not consider true was 
allowed to remain in his book. 

She would leave him sitting on a fallen tree, 
busy with his work, and saunter off, Thor at her 
side, to find the shy spring flowers : primroses, 
" four o'clock ladies " as the children call them, 
and the wood violets. The cuckoo called briskly 
from across some opening gay with fresh green 
wheat, and the other birds sang of love in the cool, 
clear air. 

There was magic in the sunlight, and day by day 
Christine's heart fluttered less painfully over the 
past and insensibly she ceased to dread the fu- 
ture. Her wish had come true ; she and Gaston 
had grown to be calmly affectionate companions, 
sympathetic in their pursuits, undemonstrative in 
their actions. 

Her sudden, intense passion for Paul, that had 
shaken her by its force, had passed like a thunder 
storm. She often thought of hira, and wondered at 
the serenity that now filled her life. Tender pity 
was always roused in her by his memory, a grief 
for his few years so full of self-denial and enthu- 
siasm ; but she found herself weighing his senti- 
ments against Gaston's, and she always saw the 
temperate, kindly, practical Christianity of the one 
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bearing heavily against the passionate, seK-blinded 
renunciation of the other. 

Little by little she began to forget that Paul 
had been her teacher, and she longed for an hour's 
talk with him, wise as she felt in her new know- 
ledge of life, that she might show him where he 
had been mistaken. 

She thought oftenest of him when she was in 
the forest, the light filtering through the delicate 
new foliage and mottling the giant trunks of the 
oaks^; he had been so earnest, but so young. She 
loved to dwell on the fact of his single-heartedness, 
and to remember that his only devotion had been 
given to his life work, not to any individual. 

There was always a sense of peace and protec- 
tion when she caught sight of Gaston again, and 
she would go towards him with a feeling that she 
had been long away from him. 

Their rambles often kept them out late into the 
twilight, and they would hurry home, hungry and 
tired like children after a holiday, laughing as 
they thought of poor Francois, who deplored the 
new manners and customs prevailing in the house- 
hold, and regretted the old ceremonious dinners, 
when monsieur and madame were always in full 
evening dress. 

One afternoon Christine and Thor were taking ^ 
their accustomed way to get Gaston. She was a 
little earlier than usual, for she was interested 
in seeing a large furnace that had arrived the 
day before, which was intended to heat, not only 
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the house, but also water for the different floors. 
They had discussed this furnace most extensively, 
Christine half agreeing with the architect, who 
called it an expensive folly and evidently meant 
to pay very little attention to its proper setting up. 
Gaston had asserted his right to be foolish if he 
chose, and explained to Christine, after dismissing 
the architect somewhat unceremoniously, that his 
object was to give the tenants a chance to keep 
warm in severe weather. Many cases had come 
to his ears during the past winter of death from 
pneumonia brought on by damp, cold surround- 
ings. This had determined him to invest in a 
furnace, so that all the families could keep warm 
at less cost, and could dispense with the early 
fires lighted for breakfast, by heating soup or 
coffee over the gas ; in this way their stoves would 
be used less, and he thought the expense, if not 
smaller, would certainly be no greater. 

When Christine reached the factory, whose 
walls were fast assuming something of their old 
proportions, the foreman stepped up to her. 

" The master 's had a bad fall," he said abruptly. 
'^ He was up on a ladder and some fool hit it 
from beneath, and down he come." 

" Where is he ? " asked Christine. 

" He 's gone to the doctor' s ; his leg 's broke, I 
think." 

She turned away and walked rapidly towards 
Dr. Richard's house. She could not bear to have 
Gaston in pain and not be there to help him. She 
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felt her heart beating in fear, and once or twice a 
sob rose. 

The doctor's servant told her that Monsieur 
Rochefort had been taken away in a carriage a 
little while before, so Christine had more time yet 
to wait before seeing him. Every step seemed to 
take an hour, and the way was never so long. At 
last she reached home, and ran up to Gaston's 
room. He was in bed, propped against his pillows, 
white, but with a smile for her as she came in. 
She knelt by the side of the bed very gently so 
that she need not jar him, and he could hear her 
voice tremble when she asked if he were much 
hurt. 

"Poor child, her nerves are still shaky," he 
thought, "that she is upset by this;" and he 
answered carelessly : " No, only my right leg is 
broken in two places ; but the deuce of it is the 
doctor says I must keep absolutely quiet while 
the bone is knitting, and here I am tied to my bed 
while those fools up there will simply ruin every- 
thing. No one knows my ideas exactly, not even 
the architect." 

" Don't I, Gaston ? '* 

" You ? oh, yes. You know just what I want. 
Oh, Christine, Christine, why are n't you a man, so 
you could keep everything going ? " 

She did not answer, and he continued : — 

" I have sent word that all work must be sus- 
pended during my absence, for you can easily 
understand' how all those new arrangements we 
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have thought of together would be bungled if I were 
not there to superintend them." 

She assented in an absent-minded way, her eyes 
roaming about his room. She had not been in it 
twice since her marriage, and it interested her in 
its details ; the elaborate nicety of the dressing table 
and the luxury of a Canton porcelain tub set in a 
teak-wood frame being in strong contrast to the 
simplicity of the furniture and the total lack of 
any ornaments. A table with a lamp and crowded 
with books stood at the bedside, but there were no 
curtains round the narrow iron bed, or at the win- 
dows. 

"Loss of time now means loss of money," he 
resumed, "but it is better to stop all work as I 
have ordered, than to do it wrong." 

During the weeks that followed, Gaston, truth to 
say, was very cross. He had borne the great troubles 
and anxieties of his life patiently and with strength, 
but in this minor trial he rejoiced Christine by 
plainly showing himself a mortal, and a mortal 
with rather a peppery temper. His leg was pain- 
ful, and the cure tedious ; for a man of his energy 
it was little short of torture to lie still and know 
precious days were eluding his grasp. Then too, 
all the hopelessness of his love for his wife seemed 
to depress him more absolutely as he lay quiet out- 
wardly, chafing and fuming within. 

He fancied she neglected him, for she never 
came into his room until after her twelve o'clock 
breakfast, and always took a walk from half past 
four to six, rain or shine. 
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One little gleam of unexpected brightness came 
to him during his imprisonment. The marquise 
called to see him one day, and was so much 
amused and entertained by his conversation, that 
she often spent an hour by his side while Christine 
was out. 

The pleasure they took in each other's society 
was mutual. He had read all the books she liked 
and could talk well and forcibly about them, and 
she enjoyed his clever, pointed remarks even when 
they scathed her as well as her favorite literature. 

Christine often stood for a moment outside the 
door, a smile on her lips, listening to the rise and 
fall of their voices as they quarrelled and laughed 
good-naturedly at a particularly severe hit. 

"Do you ever talk this way to Christine?'* 
asked the marquise one afternoon as she drew her 
cloak about her preparatory to leaving him. 

Gaston turned his head aside as he answered, 
" I am sure I don't know. Why do you ask ? " 

"Only because you are quite irresistible, you 
know, when you let yourself go, and I have always 
thought you had a grand monarque air when you 
were with her, and nothing bores a woman more 
than that." 

This remark lingered long in his mind. Did he 
talk down to his wife, and did he condescend, as it 
seemed to imply ? His position towards* her was 
certainly very trying; the more intimate they 
became, the better friends they were, the harder 
was his self-control taxed. To be often with her 
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whose every moyement stirred him, whose least sigh 
saddened him, and whose smile exhilarated him, 
without going beyond the limit of the strict cour- 
tesy he had fixed for himself, was only to be at- 
tained by continual effort. 

She used to bring him the building plans every 
day and try to interest him in the details of the 
work, and he often wondered if she ever imagined 
the longing he had to put his arms about her 
and press her close, close to him, as she leaned on 
the bed, her glorious hair sometimes brushing his 
cheek, while she traced outlines with her finger, 
calling his attention to chimneys, beams, and other 
details. He tried to answer courteously, but some- 
times his patience gave way, and the pent up feel- 
ings wouM find vent in abusing some one, or some 
thing, for the moment displeasing to him. 

And Christine ? 

She could hardly have told if she were happy or 
otherwise in those days; she often found herself 
singing softly, and the mere fact of being aware of 
it would stifle the song and bring a sigh in its 
place. 

She did not understand herself ; often when she 
looked earnestly at the Tintoret photograph a hot, 
painful flush would rise to her cheeks. " How can 
it be ? " she would ask herself. ^^ Grandmamma 
said it was the only thing worth living for, and she 
has remembered and loved all these years, while 
I — Was it love I felt? Could it have been 
love, or only its image ? " 
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Her lack of constancy grieved and shocked her. 
She felt she would have been nobler could she have 
continued the vehement sensations she had felt 
when she first dreamed that she loved Paul de Mar- 
tel. She did not understand how the want of any 
answering sentiment in him chilled her as time 
went on ; had he loved her the electric current 
would have stirred her even from his grave, but as 
it was she had only a vague ideal to comfort her. 
Every day she spent with Gaston opened her mind 
more broadly, and she began to see the weak points 
in all the halcyon dreams that had bewitched her 
at first. She was learning to read the past in a 
diJBFerent way, removed from the charm of eloquent 
eyes and a vibrating voice. 

And she was busy for one thing, strong and well 
for another ; these two blessings gave new light to 
her deep eyes and fresh color to her cheeks. Gras- 
ton used to please himself by imagining how he 
would have her portrait painted by some great art- 
ist when the factory had once more begun to pay, 
but he never could decide how she seemed the most 
beautiful. 

The strained relations existing between them 
began to tell on her also ; it was foreign to her 
nature to be continually with a person whose inter- 
ests were hers, whose daily life ran side by side 
with hers, in one sense on terms of the closest 
intimacy, and yet never to stretch her hand across 
the shadowy gulf separating them to clasp his. 

She grew to dread the unfailing courtesy with 
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which he always spoke to her, and quite envied the 
stolid Francois, who received torrents of abuse 
in passive silence. She even wished her mother- 
in-law would come back to Blois, so that Gaston 
might have some one of his own to scold and love 
him. 

Sometimes as she lay awake at night she would 
plan scenes where she would ask her husband to be 
to her as he was at first, and in these half- 
dreams she was always an eloquent suppliant for 
the old love, but in his presence she felt constrained 
by iron bands, and was only able to talk freely of 
impersonal matters. 

At last the tedious month grew to an end, and 
Dr. Richard pronounced Gaston in fit condition to 
take a drive and hobble about on crutches. The 
victoria was ordered for the afternoon ; with Fran- 
cois' help he was comfortably settled in it, and, 
Christine by his side, they started. 

" I told Jean to go to the factory," she said. 

" I don't want to. Why should I make myself 
wretched by seeing everything blotched and man- 
gled, as it certainly is, until I am able to take hold 
of it myself?" 

" If you do not mind too much, Gaston, won't 
you do it to please me?" and her eyes gazed en- 
treatingly into his. 

Gaston looked long and lovingly at her, and then 
remarked inconsequently, — 

" I think I shall have you painted in that dress 
some day when I — when we — can afford it." 
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So the big bay trotted on, and ten minutes more 
brought them to the factory. 

" Hullo ! " said Gaston, and then fell into a con- 
fused silence. The courtyard he had expected 
to find empty and deserted was full of life ; ma- 
sons were busy with mortar and bricks ; the sound 
of sawing and hammering came from the house ; 
glaziers were busy with window-panes ; the factory 
building looked like a gigantic ant-hill, workmen 
coming and going in all the bustle of business. 

"Who has disobeyed me and continued the 
work ? " asked Gaston. 

Christine gave him one of her sweet, truthful 
looks. " Don't say a word until you have seen 
everything," she said. Old Pilon came bustling 
up, having just caught sight of the carriage. 

" It 's a good day when we see you here again, 
Monsieur Gaston. Are you able to go over the 
place and see how it all goes? Here, take my 
arm," he said, as Gaston awkwardly handled his 
crutches. 

" Thanks, Pilon ; there, I 'm all right now. I 
must confess I 'm a little surprised to see the work 
going on." 

The old man chuckled, and threw a glance over 
his shoulder at Christine, who walked behind with 
heightened color, but he said nothing. 

As Gaston moved slowly along he felt bewildered, 
almost dizzy, at the sights that met his eye at every 
turn ; his slightest ideas had been carried out, and 
the work pushed to a surprising extent ; every- 
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where the innovations he had planned, improve- 
ments over the old structure, were nearly completed ; 
not in any particular had his wishes been disre- 
garded. 

He could not speak, he could only wonder. 

" Now, do you feel able to look at ^he old house, 
sir ? " asked Pilon, Christine still keeping behind 
them. Gaston nodded, and began the hesitating 
descent to the court. 

The house was still further advanced than the 
factory buildings, and Pilon ushered him into a 
suite of rooms on the ground floor that was for the 
moment free from workmen. Gaston saw the walls 
of the different rooms painted in the soft shades he 
had spoken of liking, and leaning against a chim- 
ney-piece he asked, — 

" Who has superintended all this?" 

" Madame Gaston Eochefort, God bless her," 
said Pilon emphatically. "And if you did not 
know it before it is high time you should now. 
Every day since your break she has been here for 
hours, going over the whole thing inch by inch, 
talking to the men, changing this, altering that. I 
do believe she could handle a saw or a trowel bet- 
ter than any one of them ; and it 's been as pretty 
a sight as you '11 often find to see her with her 
sweet ways and her fine clothes and all, just doing 
what she pleased with us." 

" Thank you, Pilon. Where is she now ? Ask 
her to come to me, please." 

As the door swung open he saw her examining 
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a paper held by a mason for her inspection ; she 
turned as Pilon spoke, and he heard her voice as 
she said with decision. 

" No, I cannot let it remain ; the contract calls 
for the highest grade of cement, and you know we 
must all abide by that." 

" Very well," answered the man, " if madame is 
not pleased it will be exchanged." 

" I know you will do what is right," she said 
smiling, and then she came towards Gaston; all 
decision of manner had faded away, and it was 
with almost a guilty look she entered the little 
room. 

He was still leaning against the wall, and when 
the door closed behind her his lip quivered for a 
moment ; he was deeply moved, and speech was 
difficult. 

She also felt a strong emotion take hold of her, 
but woman-like was too impatient to bear the 
suspense. 

" You are not displeased, Gaston ? I did it all 
for you." 

" Displeased ? Yes, but with myself, not you. 
While you were working here for me I was fancy- 
ing that you neglected me. Christine, I have mis- 
judged you. I did not know the worth that was 
in you. Can you forgive me ? " 

" Don't, Gaston ; please don't say such things. 
You take all the pleasure away from my surprise." 

" I will try not to do that, at any rate ; but 
when I see all you have done, better than I 
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could have accomplished, I feel humbled at my 
blindness." 

She was distressed at his way of taking it ; going 
up to him she put her hand on his shoulder. " It 
is all because you have taught me so patiently I 
have been able to do it." Then in a lighter tone 
she added, " But I want to be paid for my work. 
I have a favor to ask." 

He did not smile in return. 

" You have a right to anything you want ; there 
is no need for you to ask." 

"But I prefer to ask for my reward; I want 
you to make me the agent and rent-collector of 
this building. I think you can trust me now, for 
I have been all round the circle of feeling like 
a weathercock. I have adored the people ; I have 
loathed them ; I have been indifferent to them ; but 
you have taught me to love them in the right way, 
and I want so much to be of use to them." 

" You have taught me a great deal too, Christine; 
and I think I have learnt enough to know that your 
way will be a good one. It is a bargain between 
us ; this house is in your hands." 



CHAPTER XX 

For Qod above 

Is great to gi*ant, as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love. 

Browvtsq. 

To Christine the summer passed like a dream, 
but whether a sad or a happy dream it was hard 
to say. 

Blanche was manned in the spring, and soon 
after Madame d'Arcy and her mother went to the 
chateau in Normandy. They asked Christine to 
accompany them, but she refused to leave home. 
She was much alone, for Gaston was busier than 
ever to make up for his long idleness, and for some 
reason that she coidd not explain, she no longer 
called for him to walk with her in the afternoons ; 
a strange shyness took possession of her, and she 
seldom spoke of their business plans nowadays ; 
one reason for this was that Gaston's gratitude 
for all she had done pained her. She wanted him 
to be grateful, but she did not want to hear him 
express it. She understood neither him nor her- 
self ; he grew colder in his manner, and seemed to 
avoid her ; and she spent whole hours listening for 
his step, never contented when he was away, and 
yet dreading his advent, which always brought 
with it keen disappointment. 
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Gaston did not understand her, but he saw his 
own position clearly ; he loved her more passion- 
ately, more reverently each day, and was more 
than ever convinced of the hopelessness of his 
love. He tried to be as little as possible with her, 
and the abbe often made a third at dinner and 
broke up any possibility of a tete-a-tete during 
the long evenings spent on the terrace watching 
the slow sweep of the river and the low-hanging 
stars. The abbe was content to wait, and felt that 
the longed-for, pure, unselfish joy he prayed for 
nightly would surely come at last. But the au- 
tumn drew on, and still Gaston and Christine groped 
their solitary ways, neither finding the other. 

One soft, hazy, blue October afternoon Chris- 
tine sat in her garden ; a book lay open in her 
lap, but she was not reading ; her ear caught the 
echo of every footstep on the sidewalk beyond the 
wall; she was waiting for the sound of one that 
always made a knife-thrust in her heart, and caused 
her to draw her breath sharply. And as she lis- 
tened for that one step, suddenly the picture of the 
dread hour when she had been in her room after 
leaving Paul alone on the frozen ground flashed 
across her mind ; she shuddered, and tried to put 
the memory from her, but it stayed by her obsti- 
nately, and then she heard as with another set 
of senses a halting step coming by the wall ; she 
listened breathlessly to its slow progress ; it paused, 
and then came a ring at the gate-bell. She put her 
hand against her heart and waited ; yes, she knew 
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she was going to see the queer, twisted, brown old 
face that looked in when the gate swung open. 

She rose, and her visitor hobbled towards her. 
For a moment they stared straight at one another 
without a word, and then she regained her self- 
control. 

" Sit down, monsieur ; you must be tired. I 
have often wondered if you would remember your 
promise to me." 

** Madame is very kind," said Sorel, seating him- 
self. ^^ I have had this letter from across the seas 
where they went, and I thought madame would 
like to read it. Marie, the little mother, wrote it." 

Christine held out her hand and took the letter. 

Dear Pere Sorel, — I know you will be 
pleased to hear how things are with Pierre and 
me. We are doing very well in the new country, 
and I never sleep or wake without asking a bless- 
ing on those who helped us begin again. Pierre is 
growing peacefuUer. He told me all, dear Pdre 
Sorel, and that made it easier for me to help him. 
There is one thing troubles us both ; if any one 
else fall into trouble for him, you must let us 
know, and we will come home again. If the judge 
knew how my poor boy was driven mad by grief 
and hunger I am sure he would forgive him as I 
have, and as I think God has. It was very easy 
finding work here, and we met a gentleman on the 
steamer who helped us and spoke for us until we 
could say a little for ourselves. Pierre gets good 
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wages, and we have two rooms. He bought me a 
new canary-bird, but it does not sing as sweet as 
the old one did. Dear P6re Sorel, All Saints' Day 
is coming. Will you put a wreath on the baby's 
grave for me ? I can not bear it should be forgot- 
ten. I am very thankful for what I have, but my 
heart is always at home. Mere Besnard knows 
how to write to us, so I will not tell you for fear 
of getting you into trouble. 

Good-by and God bless you, dear Pdre SoreL 
Forgive bad writing and the blots, but I must cry 
when I think of it all. 

Your grateful and loving 

MaBIE ££SNABD. 

Marie's tears were not the only ones that blis- 
tered the paper, for Christine's fell like rain on 
the poor, ill-spelled little letter. Pdre Sorel saw 
she could not speak, and fixing his eyes on the fur- 
ther river-bank began, *'*' I am old, and one would 
think there would be little to surprise me now, but 
I am always surprised by love. It is a wonderful 
thing. Love is the most wonderful thing in the 
world, — the only thing worth living for. It does 
harm, but it does more good. That poor child 
Marie is able to stand her life because she loves 
her great oaf of a husband. It gives her patience, 
and some day it may get her a better place, per- 
haps, when what we call Marie is in the ground. 
I don't hold with the church nor yet with priests, 
except the Abb^ Lemaire ; but I believe somehow 
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things will be better by and by. You who are 
young may live to see it here, but I shall be 
over yonder before long, and then I shall be wiser 
than the wisest man who treads the earth. Yes, 
the poor old shoemaker will know more than the 
bishop." 

Christine turned to him. "Where is the 
grave ? " she asked simply. 

" Lot 6409," answered Sorel promptly. " It is 
in the new part, and easy found — on the slope to- 
wards the west under a cedar-tree." 

" Thank you," she said ; " I want to go there." 

He rose while she was speaking. " I must go 
now. I thank madame for her kindness." 

" Won't you drive home ? It 's a warm day, 
and the carriage will be ready in a moment." 

He shook his head, but his eyes twinkled. " I 
am as grateful as if I said yes, but I have a queer 
feeling that for every drive here we shall have one 
less in the gold chariots by and by. All respect 
to madame, but I 'd rather wait." 

" Won't you at least take a glass of wine ? 
Wait one moment," she added, seeing him hesi- 
tate. She went to the house and soon was by his 
side again with two glasses and a bottle of wine, 
and handing him his glass touched it with hers. 
" I do not know your name, monsieur, but I wish 
to drink with you to the peace and happiness of 
the two people across the seas." 

" To Marie and Pierre," said the old man sol- 
emnly as he tasted the wine ; then he added, " and 
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the same to her who treated the poor murderer as 
if he was her brother " — 

Then he put down the glass and raised his hat. 
Christine held out her hand and took his. 

" Will you tell me where you live, monsieur ? 
I do not want to lose you again." 

" If madame will ask for Pere Sorel in the rue 
de Violettes, she will always find him at her ser- 
vice," he said. He dropped her hand and hobbled 
away. 

Again Christine sat waiting, her mind full of 
the old man and his story. She thought of the 
little wife beginning her new life so bravely, of 
the bird that did not sing so sweetly as the old 
one, and she thought of the shoemaker's words 
about love. Strange that he and the marquise 
should both say it was the only thing worth living 
for. She was so absorbed that for once she did 
not hear Gaston, and he was close by her before 
she knew he was at home. As she raised her eyes 
the tears welled up to them and rolled down her 
cheeks. 

" Christine, my darling, what is it ? " he asked, 
alarmed out of his usual reserve. 

" Gaston," she said, controlling herself, " I must 
tell you something you never knew ; it was I who 
helped Paul de Martel's murderer to escape; it 
was my money paid to take him and his poor little 
wife away to begin again. An old man came to 
me in the dark and told how grief for their baby 
who had died from hunger drove him to it, and for 
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the baby's sake and for the mother's I helped 
them off." She had taken Gaston's hand in hers 
and leaned her face against his arm ; he was 
stroking her hair gently with his other hand. 

"My poor child, I cannot bear to think how 
you must have suffered, and all alone too. It 
breaks my heart." 

" Oh, I am so glad I did it, so glad I saved that 
baby's mother I Will you go with me to-morrow 
to the grave ? " she asked. 

" Yes, dearest." 

While she was speaking a great peace had come 
to her ; she felt she could be always content to 
lean against her husband and feel his soft touch 
on her hair ; but he was the one who broke the 
charm and turned away. This hollow show of 
love was too much for him. 

They hardly spoke through the evening ; a hope 
was glinunering in his heart, and she was content 
to watch him as he read. Something was in the 
air about her that gave her joy, but it was so 
delicate she dared not think of it. 

Just as the sun was setting the next afternoon, 
Allhallow e'en, she called for him ; a wreath was 
in her hand, and his were filled with flowers ; they 
sent the carriage away at the gate of the cemetery, 
and together walked towards the great cedar stand- 
ing dark against the golden sky. Underneath was 
the little grave with a plain wooden cross at its 
head ; on it was painted in black letters, " Marie 
Augele Besnard. Four months." 
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Christine hung her wreath on the cross, while 
Gaston took a wealth of long-stemmed roses and 
laid them on the grass. She stood watching him 
as he arranged each flower with tender care ; the 
combination of force and gentleness moved her 
irresistibly. " Gaston," she said, her voice so low 
and shaken she hardly heard it herself — but he 
looked up at her; the sunset glory touched her 
hair, her face shone with a glory all its own ; her 
eyes, dark with emotion, met his for a moment, and 
then the long lashes drooped as she said, '' Gaston, 
I love you." 

She felt the tremor that shook him as he folded 
her in his arms, and heard the thrill of passion in 
his voice when he said, " At last ! Christine, I 
would die for your love : My darling, my dar- 
ling ! " 

As their lips met in the kiss that consecrated 
the beginning of their new life Gaston again 
touched the mountain height of ecstasy, but for 
Christine it was the first supreme moment. 

Old Sorel came painfully down the slope and 
saw them standing looking into each other's eyes ; 
there was that in their faces that made him turn 
away. " My poor little posy is not needed there," 
he said, " but it shall find a place just the same." 

Not far distant was the grave where Paul de 
Martel slept after his life's short dream, and here 
the old shoemaker placed his few drooping chrys- 
anthemums. "Poor little aristocrat, you meant 
well, but you had not learned your lesson right. 
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God bless you for the sake of my boy whose grave 
I shall never see ; he died for his country, and up 
yonder I doubt not they know you did too. We 
shall all have another chance somewhere, even the 
worst of us." 
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The Portrait of a Lady. i2mo, $2.00. 

The Author of Beltraffio; Pandora; Georgina's Rea- 
sons; Four Meetings, etc. i2mo, $1.50. 

The Siege of London ; The Pension Beaurepas ; and 
The Point of View. i2mo, $1.50. 

Tales of Three Cities (The Impressions of a Cousin; 
Lady Barberina; A New-England Winter). X2mOy 
$1.50 ; paper, 50 cents. 

Daisy Miller: A Comedy. i2mo, $1.25. 

The Tragic Muse. 2 vols. i6mo, $2.50. 

Sarah Orne Jewett. 

The King of Folly Island, and other People. i6mo, 

$1.25. 
Tales of New England. In Riverside Aldine Series. 

i6mo, $1.00. 
A White Heron, and Other Stories. iSmo, $1.25. 
A Marsh Island. i6mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
A Country Doctor. i6mo, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents, 
Deephaven. i8mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Old Friends and New. i8mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Country By-Ways. i8mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The Mate of the Daylight, and Friends Ashore. iSmo^ 

gilt top, $1.25. 
Betty Leicester. i8mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Strangers and Wayfarers. i6mo, $1.25. 
A Native of Winby. i6mo, $1.25. 
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Lucy Gibbons Morse. 

Rachel Stanwood. i6mo, t\.2^* 

Nora Perry. 

The Youngest Miss Lorton, and other Stories. Illus- 
trated. i2mo, $1.50. 
A Flock of Girls. Stories. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 
For a Woman. i8mo, $1.00. 
A Book of Love Stories. i6mo, %\.oq. 
The Tragedy of the Unexpected. i8mo, $1.25. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Uncle Tom*s Cabin. Holiday Edition, With i6 full- 
page illustrations and over 120 text illustrations, by 
£. W. Kemble. 2 vols., i6mo, gilt top, $4.oa 

Illustrated Red-Line Edition. With Introduction and 
Bibliography and over 100 Illustrations. 8vo, full 
gilt, $3.00; half calf, $5.cx>; levant, or tree calf, 
$6.00. 

Library Edition, Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 

Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Universal Edition. From new plates. i2mo, cloth, 
50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 

Brunswick Edition. With vignette of house at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, where " Uncle Tom's Cabin" was writ- 
ten. Bound in red, white, and gold. i8mo [mailed 
for 40 cents]. 

Agnes of Sorrento. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. i2mo, $1.50; paper, 50 
cents. 

The Minister's Wooing. i2mo, $1.^0; paper, 50 cents. 

My Wife and I. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 

We and our Neighbors. A Sequel to My Wife and I. 
New Edition. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 

Poganuc People. Illustrated. I2m6, $1.50. 

The Mayflower, and other Sketches. i2mo, $1.50. 

Dred (>fina Gordon). New Edition. i2mo, $1.50. 

Oldtown Folks. i2mo, $1.50. 

Sam Lawson's Fireside Stories. Illustrated. New 
Edition, enlarged. i2mo, $1.50. 
The above eleven i2mo volumes, in box, $i6.oa 

Frank R. Stockton. 

The House of Martha. i6mo, $1.25. 

Eliza Orne White. 

Winterborough. i6mo, $1.25. 
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Octave Thanet. 

Knitters in the Sun. i6mo, $1.25. 

Otto the Knight, and other Stories. i6mo, ti.25. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 

Complete Works. Illustrated Library Edition, With 
Biographical and Hibliographical Introductions, Por- 
trait, and over 1600 Illustraiions. 22 vols, crown 
8vo, gi't top, each, $1.50. The set, $33.00; half calf, 
$60.50; half calf , gilt top, $65.00 ; hsdf levant, $77.oa 

Gen. Lew Wallace. 

Thfc Fair God ; or, The Last of the Tzins. A Tale of 
the Conquest of Mexico. i2mo, $i.5a 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. i6mo, $1.25. 

Hitherto. i6nio, $i.2j. 

Patience Strong's Outings. i6mo, $1.25. 

The Gayworthys. i6mo, $1.25. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite*s Life. i6mo, $1.25. 

We Girls. i6mo, $1.25. 

Real Folks. i6mo, $1.25. 

The Other Girls. i6mo, $1.25. 

Sights and Insights. 2 vols. i6mo, $2.50. 

Odd or Even .^ i6mo, $1.25. 

Boni^yborough. i6mo, $1.25. 

Homespun Yams. Stories. i6mo, $1.25. 

Ascutney Street. i6mo, $1.25. 

A Golden Gossip. i6mo, $1.25. 

Boys at Chequasset. i6mo, $1.25. 

Mother Goose for Grown Folks. i6mo, $1.25. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The Birds' Christmas Carol. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Square i2mo, boards, 50 cents. 

The Story of Patsy. Illustrated. Square i6mo, boards, 
60 cents. 

Timothy's Quest. i6mo, $t.oo. 

A Summer in a Cafion. Illustrated. i6mo, $1.25. 

A Cathedral Courtship, and Penelope's English Expe- 
riences. Illustrated. i6mo, $1.00. 

Polly Oliver's Problem. Illustrated. i6mo, $i.oa 

The ^tory Hour. Illustrated. i6mo, $1.00. 
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